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R ECENTLY we caught an Associated 
Press radio release which might well 
be of interest to readers of Amazing Sto¬ 
ries. It seems an unnamed Russian scien¬ 
tist has advanced the theory that the 
“meteorite" which tore up a huge hunk of 
Central Siberian real estate back in 1908, 
wasn’t a meteor at all but some sort of 
vessel from outer space. The assumption 
is that instead of landing on Earth with 
a triumphant flourish and taking the joint 
over in the name of Blugutz, Emperor of 
Mars, the thing went out of control and 
spread itself over a few hundred acres of 
tundra. 

W HILE we’ve never been able to go 
along with the Russian claims of dis¬ 
covering electricity and the forty-yard 
field goal, it did occur to us that maybe 
this business of a meteor really being a 
space ship could have a basis in fact. 
After all, reports have gotten around that 
flying saucers are vehicles carrying 
midgets from somewhere west of Neptune. 
So we did a little digging into the history 
of the Tungus meteorite (it’s so named 
after the section of Siberia where it land¬ 
ed), and came up with some interesting in¬ 
formation. 

F OR ONE thing, no meteoritic substance 
has ever' been found anywhere in' the 
vicinity where the object is supposed to 
have landed. Actually, the ‘‘meteorite’’ ap¬ 
parently never even touched the ground, 
but supposedly exploded in midair, felling 
every tree,- bush and native within miles. 
Dust filled the atmosphere and spread half 
around the world. Instruments thousands 
of miles from the scene recorded the 
phenomenon, and odd atmospheric distur¬ 
bances were reported. 

N OW THIS, as any expert on meteors 
will tell you, is no way for such 
things to act. Either a meteor burns out 
before it reaches Earth’s surface, in which 
instance we never know about it; or it 
blows up with a wallop like one to a 
thousand block-busters. In the latter case, 
you can go around and pick up pieces of 
the thing (they cool with amazing quick¬ 
ness) ; but in the matter of the Tungus 
meteorite, there were absolutely no pieces 
to pick up. 


&y£leSdit(n 

W HY THEN, you’ll ask (we did), were 
there no bits of machines and hunks 
of hull around to be gathered in as 
souvenirs? Well, it seems there’s an ex¬ 
planation for that, too. Whoever put to¬ 
gether the interplanetary ship realized 
something might go wrong whereby the 
craft could fall, intact, into the hands of 
a theoretical enemy on some other world. 
So safeguards were built into it, insuring 
its complete disintegration should any such 
danger arise. 

T HIS SOUNDED plausible to us—as it 
will to most readers of science fiction. 
And if any space ship is going to come to 
grief over that part of the world, we want 
it to blow up into fragments the size of 
dust motes! The point we’re making, how¬ 
ever, is that the mysterious object could 
well have been precisely what the Soviet 
scientist claimed: an explorer from another 
planet. The only things to reach us from 
across the void are meteorites; and since 
the Tungus object displayed none of the 
peculiarities of meteorites, this must have 
been something else. Q.E.D.—a space 
shipl 

A S WE told you last month, AMAZING 
STORIES has moved its editorial of¬ 
fices from Chicago to New York. As far 
as actual working conditions are concerned, 
the change has made little difference. We 
still have a desk, a typewriter, stacks of 
incoming manuscripts and no ideas for 
editorials. But outside the office, things 
are considerably livelier. We keep bump¬ 
ing into writers who, it seems, want noth¬ 
ing more out of life than to buy our 
lunches and keep our glasses filled. True, 
most of them have an ax to grind; but 
who doesn’t these days? All' we know is 
that we enjoy being lionized—and if you 
think the average professional writer isn't 
an expert at that line, then it’s a cinch 
you’re not in the business! 

C )ME to think of it, there is one fix¬ 
ture missing from the new office. 
When we look over where Bill Hamling is 
supposed to be sitting, all we see is a 
blank space. This we really regret; for 
William was, and is, one of the best 
editors in the stf game. Where is he now? 
All we’ll say Is—try a little Imagination! 
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U A STEROID at three o’clock an asteroid was dangerous business. 

high!” Here, inside the rings of Saturn, they 

, The voice of the techni- were fairly common and all the more 
cian manning the forward radar look- dangerous because they were frequent, 
out position came into the control In the big, easy chair from which 
room of the cruiser, arousing there a all activities of the ship were con- 
frenzy of activity. ’Anywhere in space trolled, fat Captain Adams hastily 
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punched the button which would con¬ 
nect the big view screen directly in 
front of him with the radar scanning 
station in the nose of the ship. 

In his agitation, he hit the wrong 
button. Instead of the bow radar, he 
got the set in the stern of the cruiser. 
There flashed on the screen in front 
of him, a view of the rings of Saturn 
—rings composed of millions of tiny 
particles of rock that were the rem¬ 
nants of a moon which once had cir¬ 
cled Saturn until smashed in some 
cosmic collision in the far distant 
past. 

At the captain’s mistake, a little 
prickle of nervousness passed through 
the men in the control room. There 
was not a man in the ship who did 
not know that Captain Adams was 
over-due for retirement, that he made 
mistakes. 

Vaston, the ship’s executive officer 
and second in command, glanced at 
the fat captain. The sudden lines of 
worry were etched on the executive 
officer’s face. 

Realizing he had made a mistake, 
Captain Adams hastily punched an¬ 
other button. This time he got the 
right one. There flashed on the view 
screen in front of him a reproduction 
of a jagged chunk of rock floating 
serenely through space—the asteroid. 

At the same instant the voice of 
the forward lookout came again. 

“Asteroid not on collision course 
with us.” 

The report, plus the vision on the 
screen, brought instant* relief to Cap¬ 
tain Adams and to every other man 
in the control room, except possibly 
one man at the radio panels. This man 
was Johnson Crane. Technically, his 
rating on this cruiser was that of 
space radioman, first class. If he was 
anything more than that, no person 
on the ship had had any intimation of 
it. A big man, quiet, unobtrusive, there 
was a hint somewhere about him of 


hidden strength. 

Listening to the report from the 
forward radar lookout, Crane won¬ 
dered vaguely if there was anything 
wrong with it. There was plenty 
wrong on this ship, he knew. There 
was also something wrong here in 
space near the rings of Saturn. He, 
and some highly place people in Plan¬ 
etary Government, had been aware of 
this fact for more than two years. The 
question was—what? There had been 
wild reports from freighter captains of 
something seen here, there had been 
rumors— 

Crane felt a tingle of electricity 
pass along his skin. It was a mild 
thing, something like the charge o f 
static electricity a person picked up 
from walking across a rug on a chilly 
winter’s day. Crane hardly noticed it. 
What he did notice was the sudden 
fixed stare that appeared in the eyes 
of a technician at the plotting table 
near him. 

The man was looking at something. 
His face was frozen with fear. 

Other men in the control room were 
also looking at something. On their 
faces was the same frantic look of 
cold fear. 

Crane turned so quickly in his 
chair, he hardly seemed to move at 
all. Turned, then instantly stopped 
turning. Paralysis settled over him. 
During the space of seconds, he could 
not move a muscle. 

He saw what the other men were 
seeing. 

He saw IT. 

A HUGE hour-glass of living flame 
half as tall as a man hung un¬ 
supported in the air of the control 
room. Alive with glowing colors in 
the red end of a spectrum, it seemed 
to have a flaming red core as big as 
a man’s fist, a heart of some kind. Out 
from this heart of flame, shifting and 
changing almost too fast for the eye 
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to follow, flowed lines of living flame. 

Giving no indication whatsoever that 
it was coining, it had appeared mirac¬ 
ulously here in the control room of 
the ship. How it had gotten here, 
Crane had no idea. 

The sound that came from it was 
a soft burr. 

There was pandemonium in the 
control room. 

“Where did that thing come from?” 
a dazed radio man whispered. 

“What is it?” a second yelled. 

“What does it want?” a third .said. 

“Get the hell out of herel” a fourth 
screamed. The fourth man was talking 
to the flame beast itself, as if he ex¬ 
pected it to obey him. 

Instead of obeying, it moved toward 
the man who had screamed the order. 
The man dived under the table, 
clawed his way furiously across the 
room on all fours, like a terror-strick¬ 
en animal trying to escape, shoved 
open the door of the control room, 
bolted through it. 

Fat Captain Adams stared from 
bulging eyes at the flame beast. His 
mouth hung open. He did not move a 
muscle. 

In his chair at the radio panel, 
Johnson Crane also sat without mov¬ 
ing. Deep down inside of him, he 
knew one thing, this creature of glow¬ 
ing flame—this was it. This cruiser, 
wandering on lonely patrol near Sa¬ 
turn on orders from Planetary Gov¬ 
ernment, had been sent here to find 
this one thing, though no other man 
on the cruiser knew this except Crane. 

Crane had also been sent here to 
find this thing or to determine if such 
a thing existed, to check on the wild 
tales that were being passed by word 
of mouth through the lanes of space. 
Probably many men on the ship had 
heard parts of those tales and had 
ignored them, not believing that such 
fantasies could be true. 

They would ignore them no longer. 


Nor would Johnson Crane. The thing 
he had been sent here to find—had 
found him. 

Very quietly, he slid a hand under 
the desk support jutting out from the 
radio panel, pressed hard against a 
certain spot. A soft, almost inaudible 
click sounded. No one noticed the 
click, no one noticed the change in 
the set. Behind the panels, a special 
radio transmitter went quietly into 
operation. 

This radio transmitter was some¬ 
thing very unusual. Only the men who 
had ordered it built, the technicians 
who bad assembled it, and Crane knew 
that the transmitter hidden behind 
the panels would carry every sound 
spoken in this control room back 
across space to Earth itself, where a 
continuous wire recording would be 
made of the reception. 

When Johnson Crane closed the 
switch, he was taking action that 
would automatically inform Planetary 
. Government of every event that hap¬ 
pened here. 

And plenty was happening. 

/^APTAIN ADAMS snatched from 
its holster the heavy pistol that 
all space ship captains carried. He 
fired shot after resounding shot at 
the hour-glass of flame floating in the 
air. 

The thud of the gun rolled through 
the room. 

The heavy lead slugs, designed to 
knock down a man, seemed to pass 
through the flame beast without harm¬ 
ing it. 

It showed no indication whatsoever 
that it was even in danger. 

Adams threw the gun at it, watched 
without comprehension as the weapon 
passed straight through the flame crea¬ 
ture. 

Adams, gasping, fumbled for one 
of the buttons in front of him. No¬ 
body knew what he had intended to 
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do but there instantly flared over the 
loudspeaker system of the ship the 
call to Battle Stations. 

Perhaps this was the last sound the 
crew of this ship was expecting to 
hear. There had been no war in the 
Solar System since Saturn had been 
conquered. No one was expecting war. 

The effect on the ship was electric. 
All over the cruiser, furious activity 
began. Men, awakening in the bunks, 
snatched frantically for clothes, failed 
to find them, and ran half-naked to 
the blunt-snouted cannons that would 
hurl explosive atomic charges out 
through space at any desired target. 

Radar scanning stations in nose and 
stern began searching space for a sight 
of the enemy. The reports of the oper¬ 
ators came back into the control room 
in the heart of the ship. 

“Scanning! No target in sight. 
Scanning—” 

There was no target outside the 
ship. The object which had aroused 
this furious activity was in the con¬ 
trol room itself, in the form of an 
hour-glass of shifting, flaming colors. 

The creature swung around the con¬ 
trol room. 

Without moving a muscle, Crane sat 
in his chair. “It’s making an inspec¬ 
tion,” was the dazed thought in his 
mind. He had no idea of the nature 
of that inspection, of what the crea¬ 
ture was looking for or what it want¬ 
ed. 

The freighter captains who had 
sworn they had seen hour-glasses of 
shining flame appear in their ships 
had claimed that these visits left dead 
men behind them. 

Dead men.... Crane’s flesh 
crawled at the thought. He knew he 
was probably powerless to prevent the 
sudden swift appearance of death in 
this control room unless he could 
think of something to do. What could 
he do? 

He didn’t know. Sometimes all you 


could do was pray and hope. And 
keep your eyes open and your wits 
about you. In this moment, Crane 
found himself praying. 

An inch at a time the flame beast 
was sliding toward the fat captain. 
Adams saw it coming. His face worked 
convulsively. Unable to move, he sat 
rigid and powerless in his chair. 

As the thing approached him, he 
struck convulsively at it with one 
hand. The heavy wrist watch that he 
wore flashed on his arm as he slapped 
at the creature. The luminous nu¬ 
merals on the dial seemed to glow for 
an instant. 

As if stung, the hour-glass of glow¬ 
ing flame jerked away from the blow. 
Now a sound came from it, an angry 
burring, like the throttled growl deep 
in the heart of some animal balked 
of its prey. 

Now it moved with flashing speed 
straight toward a paralyzed man sit¬ 
ting at the table where the position 
and course of the ship was being plot¬ 
ted. He struck at it too. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. It kept moving toward him. 

It settled over him. 

The angry burring sound changed 
in tone, became almost a contented 
purr, like a cat feeding. 

Before the eyes of every person in 
the room, a man was being destroyed. 
Everyone knew it. No one knew what 
to do about it. Vaston was fumbling 
for something in his pocket. 

Johnson Crane acted. He leaped, 
impulsively, to prevent this man from 
dying. His left arm was up, aimed at 
the flame beast. As he struck he saw 
the numerals of his watch glow with 
sudden brilliance. 

Brrrrr! 

The flame beast swirled upward. 
For an instant, it was a circle of 
flaming colors in the room. Then the 
colors vanished. The angry brrrr gave 
way to silence. 

The hour-glass of flame was gone. 
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No one knew how it had come into 
the room; watching it leave, no one 
knew how it went. Perhaps it flowed 
through the interstices of the metal, 
perhaps it slipped into some other di¬ 
mension. 

Johnson Crane was aware of a vast 
feeling of astonished relief. And an 
equally vast perplexity. He had done 
nothing, except strike at the creature. 
It had fled before him. The man it 
had attacked had also struck at it. 
It hadn’t fled before that blow. 

What had he done to make the 
flame beast run? Or had it fled from 
something else, something of which he 
had no knowledge? 

All he knew was that it was gone. 
He was damned glad of that. 

His feeling of relief was swallowed 
up in the thundering roar that came 
from the stern of the ship. Crane 
knew the meaning of the sound. A 
vent tube had blown out under pres¬ 
sure. 

In deep space, this would not be 
a matter of much consequence. Re¬ 
pairs could be made in a matter of 
hours. 

But this cruiser was not in deep 
space. It was in close to Saturn, in 
so near that the gravity of that huge 
body would pull the ship straight 
downward. 

The cruiser tilted, began to make 
the long gliding plunge that would 
end up in an explosive crash on Sa¬ 
turn unless some miracle could be 
worked in the time remaining. 

CHAPITER II 

TPHE GIRL had red hair. She also 
A had the slightest skim of freckles 
showing on her cheeks. The person to 
whom she was talking—if you could 
call him a person—had no hair. As 
to freckles, he actually had a very 
fine set of them in the form of green 
mottled scales that he apparently 


thought very attractive. 

He was a member of the ruling 
species of Saturn. He looked a little 
like an alligator that had learned to 
walk on its hind legs but had never 
quite made up its mind to shed its 
tail. He had the tail, short and stub¬ 
by, and in his opinion it was very at¬ 
tractive. Special chairs had been built 
in the reception room of this Earth 
administration center of Saturn, so 
that half-alligators like this one could 
sit down and be comfortable. 

He had a name. It was Ur-Gluk, or 
something very like that. The girl had 
never bothered to learn the name ex¬ 
actly. When you used the special lan¬ 
guage convertor that had been devised 
to aid conversation between Saturians 
and humans, you didn’t always have 
to get the words exactly right. In this 
communicator, an element of telepa¬ 
thy seamed to be involved, at least 
on the Saturian side of the conver¬ 
sation. 

The girl’s name was Jane Trumbell. 
If she had another name back on the 
Earth from which she had so recent¬ 
ly come, it was a secret which she 
kept entirely to herself. Her title here 
in Saturn Port was Assistant Admin¬ 
istrator of Native Affairs. She was 
one of hundreds with the same title, 
all of them working on the perplex¬ 
ing problem of keeping a conquered 
alien population satisfied. She spoke 
into the communicator. 

“How do your people like the new 
food laws?” 

“Fine. Very fine. Everything you 
Earth aliens do, we like very much.” 

It seemed to the girl that the an¬ 
swer came back a little too readily. 
She had the feeling that Ur-Gluk had 
thought this answer up beforehand, 
also that perhaps he was lying to her. 
How could you tell when a creature 
that was half alligator was lying to 
you? 

The green colored scales shifted 
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and changed color. The scales in¬ 
dicated something of the emotional 
state of the creature that owned them. 

“That is good,” the girl said 
smoothly. If he was lying, it was a 
game that two could play. “We must 
all work together in the interest of 
peace and harmony.” She put real feel¬ 
ing into the words and wondered if 
that feeling was translated adequately 
through the language communicator. 
With every atom of her being, she 
believed in peace and harmony, in 
good will toward all life forms. That 
was one reason she was here, hard 
at work. 

"Peace and harmony?” Ur-Gluk 
droned back the words at her. “What 
are these things?” 

She was at a loss as to what to say 
next. How could you explain peace 
and harmony to a creature that was 
half-alligator, whose entire life on this 
rain-soaked planet had been spent in 
the bitter struggle for survival, who 
fought his own kind, and every other 
form of life on Saturn, with a vast 
and eager ferocity? 

“Why—” She stuttered a little, 
aware that she was confused, and 
angry at herself because of it. 

Crash! 

The horned fist of Ur-Gluk came 
down on the table between them with 
such force that the stout top splin¬ 
tered. 

“You are lying l A The words 
shrilled from the communicator. “You 
are like all humans. You talk of peace 
and harmony but what you actually 
mean to do is to exploit us!” 

“But—” Exploitation was not a part 
of her scheme of life. She knew the 
traders, the vast interplanetary enter¬ 
prises, did actually exploit the natives 
of all the planets to some degree at 
least, but that exploitation had a mu¬ 
tual aspect. If they took hard-earned 
native wealth for their products-, they 
also gave back to the natives tremen¬ 


dous advantages in the form of better 
products, canned goods, refrigerators, 
plastics that had a million uses. 
“There is no real exploitation—” 

“Lies, all lies I” the language con¬ 
vertor screamed. “You have taken our 
freedom—” 

“But it was in a good cause. You 
people were threatening the peace of 
the whole solar system!” 

“Had we not the right? Are we 
not the superior race?” The rage in 
his voice showed the real source at 
long last of Ur-Gluk’s anger. He, like 
many other Saturians, had fallen a 
victim to the delusion that they were 
a superior race. 

“Are you the superior race? Prove 
it! ” The girl was becoming angry now, 
•both with Ur-Gluk, for shouting such 
nonsense at her, and at herself, for 
listening to it. 

“I will prove itl” The Saturian 
leaned across the table toward her. 
“Right now I will prove I am superior 
to you. You are a spy!” 

“What?” She gasped the single 
word. 

“You are no simple employee of 
this administration center. You are a 
spy, working secretly for Planetary 
Government.” 

This secret, she was utterly certain, 
was known to no one on Saturn ex¬ 
cept herself. Yet this half-alligator was 
flinging the words at her as if he was 
completely certain of what they 
meant. How had Ur-Gluk known this 
fact? Had he guessed it? Or did he 
have secret sources of information? 

“I—I don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

“You know very well what I am 
talking about. Your real mission here 
is to check on how my people are ac¬ 
cepting the rule of you humans. Your 
Planetary Government suspects a re¬ 
volt is brewing here. You, and many 
others, I doubt not, have been sent 
to discover all you can about this 
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revolt. Well, there is one fact you will 
never report.” 

“What is that?” 

“You will never report to your su¬ 
periors that we Saturians are ready 
and prepared to wipe you Earth scum 
from the face of our planet.” 

•THERE IT was in words, the fatal 
truth. There was a revolt brew¬ 
ing! Ur-Gluk had just admitted its 
existence. Now all she had to do was 
to report to her superiors. That would 
be easy. She could walk into the ad¬ 
joining room and file a report on a 
wire recorder. Within minutes, her 
words would be on their way back 
to Earth. 

She rose to her feet. “I don’t know 
what you are talking about!” She 
was quite calm. 

“Sit down!” Ur-Gluk said. 

To her astonished surprise, she did 
sit down. This one fact startled her 
more than anything else could have 
done. What was the matter with her? 
No one had ever dominated her. No 
one had ever given orders to her. Ex¬ 
cept this Saturian alligator! 

“But—” 

“I will tell you what you are go¬ 
ing to do!” Ur-Gluk said. “You 
thought you were going to tell me. 
But you aren’t. I am the one who 
will do the telling. You are coming 
with me, this instant, to the hidden 
laboratories and workshops where 
the Saturian fleet has been construct¬ 
ed, where the whole revolt has been 
planned and prepared.” 

Shock rolled through her. “I will do 
no such thing!” 

Ur-Gluk rose. His beady eyes were 
alive with triumph—and with some¬ 
thing else. He moved toward the door 
that opened outward on to the land¬ 
ing field where his flier was stationed. 

“Come!” he said. 

To her horrified surprise, she found 
her legs were taking her along behind 


the Saturian. She was not willing 
them to walk, they were walking of 
their own accord. 

In that instant, she realized, in hor¬ 
rified shock, what must have hap¬ 
pened. Ur-Gluk was one of those rare 
Saturian freaks, a real telepath. All 
Saturians had touches of telepathic 
ability; Ur-Gluk had a much larger 
degree of it. With this ability, he had 
sensed her thoughts, he had known 
what her real purpose on Saturn was. 

In addition, he had one other abil¬ 
ity—he was a hypnotist. 

Without her knowledge, he had 
hypnotized her, done it so quietly and 
so effectively that she was now com¬ 
pletely under his control. 

Doubt struck her. Was this true? 
Could anyone be hypnotized without 
his knowledge and complete consent? 
It could not be done on Earth. But 
this was not Earth, this was Saturn, 
the ringed planet that swung in grim 
majesty through space. Such hypno¬ 
tism might be possible here. 

“It is! I have used it!” Ur-Gluk’s 
thought came floating into her mind, 
confirming her worst fears. 

Trembling, her face white, she 
found herself going with him through 
the door. 

Outside was a gusty wind that 
stung her face, and raindrops almost 
as big as hail stones. They splashed 
over her, a sudden shower of them, 
wetting her to the skin, revealing the 
lithe contours of her perfectly formed 
body, high breasts, a flat stomach, 
hips with just the right amount of 
rounded bulge to them. 

The raw air of Saturn stung her 
nostrils. 

Ur-Gluk moved straight toward a 
Saturian vessel. She followed him, a 
helpless prisoner. 

In this stinging rain and in this 
biting air, Ur-Gluk was in his ele¬ 
ment. This was his climate. His skin 
glowed with a deep, satisfied shade 
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of green. He waddled through the pud¬ 
dles on the landing field as if he 
liked the feel of water on his feet. 

A Saturian guard, posted at the lock 
of the ship, saluted quickly, and hasti¬ 
ly opened the port for them. 

Ur-Gluk went in first. 

In the door, the girl turned. In her 
mind was the final desperate thought 
of flight. 

She saw, from the lock of the ship, 
the vast Earth Administration Cen¬ 
ter there behind her, hundreds of 
buildings. 

Surely in all that vast concourse, 
there was somebody who could help 
her. 

Surely, she thought desperately, she 
could run, screaming, the distance 
necessary to attract the attention of 
some human. Over to her left, Earth 
freighters were unloading. To her 
right, were two destroyers of the fleet. 

She could reach them. She would 
reach them. 

“Try it!” Ur-Gluk’s voice floated 
into her mind. 

She did try it. She found she could 
turn her head and look. But she could 
not take a single step in the direction 
she wanted to go. And she could not 
scream. 

Ur-Gluk had her trapped, hard and 
fast. 

At his command, she moved on into 
the ship. The lock closed behind her. 
Vaguely she heard the sound of its 
closing. Then, quietly, she fainted. 

CHAPTER III 

HTHE SHIP fell like a shooting star. 

The planetary mass ofc Saturn 
had the vessel in its grip. 

Screams of pure panic ripped 
through the cruiser. 

Death lay waiting for every member 
of the crew, down on the surface of 
Saturn, death in the form of an ex¬ 
plosion that would send red-hot sky¬ 


rockets of flaming metal soaring 
through the rain-streaked atmosphere, 
that would send droplets of human 
flesh splashing in every direction. 

In the control room, fat Captain 
Adams fiercely pushed the buttons on 
the control panel in front of him. 
Answers came back in the form of 
ringing bells, in the form of voices 
trying to answer the questions he 
asked. Adams did not listen long 
enough to any report to know what 
had been said to him. 

“What happened to that vent 
tube?” he shouted over the inter-com 
to the engine room. 

“Some imperfection in the fuel.... 
nobody knows.... tubes blow some¬ 
times...." The chief engineer was 
explaining what everybody knew, in¬ 
cluding Adams. 

“Replace it instantly!” Adams 
shouted. 

“But that is impossible—” 

Adams did not wait to hear what 
the engineer said. He jabbed the but¬ 
ton that connected the view screen 
in front of him with the bow radar. 

There appeared on the screen the 
gigantic mass of Saturn. 

“My God, we’re going to crash!” 
Adams gibbered. His face was 
blotched. 

“Report to space patrol headquar¬ 
ters!” he shrilled to Johnson Crane. 

“Yes, sir,” Crane answered automa¬ 
tically. He turned to the radio panel, 
started to carry out the order, then 
realized that he did not have to make 
a report to the space patrol. The secret 
transmitter built into the radio set 
was already carrying a complete re¬ 
port of everything that was happen¬ 
ing straight to Planetary Government 
itself. 

Planetary Government issued orders 
to the space patrol. If the space patrol 
did not immediately get a report of 
what was happening here on this 
cruiser, it did not matter. Planetary 
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Government would handle the report 
through proper channels. 

He did not have to report to the 
space patrol. 

All he had to do was—act I 

He was in the control room of a 
ship where a captain half out of his 
mind was making a dozen different 
mistakes each moment. 

Crane acted with a decision that 
was characteristic of him. Moving 
straight across the control room, he 
slugged Captain Adams on the jaw. 

Adams slumped down in the con¬ 
trol chair as Crane’s fist crashed 
against his jaw. 

Crane leaned forward against the 
railing that separated the control chair 
from the rest of the room, grabbed 
the fat body and yanked it from the 
chair. Inwardly he seethed at the high 
policy which permitted such wrecks 
as Adams to captain space vessels but 
as he seethed, he knew that plain or¬ 
dinary economy measures made such 
things possible. Competent young men 
to handle cruisers cost money in the 
form of a long and expensive train¬ 
ing program. Planetary Government 
simply did not have enough money 
available to meet all the demands 
made on it. Hence, it compromised. 
Hence, incompetents such as Adams 
occasionally were left in command of 
cruisers. 

r RKING Adams out of the way, 
Crane settled himself in the con¬ 
trol chair. He shoved home the main 
switch that enabled him to commu¬ 
nicate directly with every position in 
the ship. Now in this moment his 
voice could go out to all officers in 
a responsible position and to all mem¬ 
bers of the crew. 

“Johnson Crane, agent, Planetary 
Government, now assuming control of 
this ship I” 

In an emergency such as this, 
agents of Planetary Government had 


authority to take over vessels of the 
space patrol. Every officer and every 
man on all fighting ships were well 
aware of this fact. It was written into 
general orders. 

Crane’s calm, poised voice went 
through the ship. The very fact that 
it was calm and poised helped other 
men. 

Crane waited for the first report to 
come back to him. 

There was a moment of silence. 
Then a voice came, questioningly, 
from the engine room. “A PG agent 
on this ship—” 

“Right,” Crane said. 

“Okay. What are your orders?” 

“Tell the chief engineer to take full 
charge of the engine room and to 
make all decisions necessary to bring 
the ship under control for a landing 
on Saturn.” 

“The chief engineer? Hell, I’m the 
chief. Grimwald—” 

“Then you must know everything 
there is to know about handling your 
own engine room. Handle this emer¬ 
gency as you see fitl” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“It is an order. I have authority to 
issue such orders. You make the de¬ 
cisions about your own engine room.” 

“By God, you can bet I will do 
just that. That damned Adams—” 
So far the chief engineer could go in 
criticizing his superior officers, but no 
farther. 

The engine room was the heart of 
the ship. If the blown vent tube could 
be repaired even temporarily— 

A questioning voice came from the 
forward lookout. “Sir, not much time 
is left—” 

“Carry on,” Crane said. 

“Shut upl” a voice said, at his el¬ 
bow. He turned astonished eyes in 
the direction of the speaker. Vaston 
stood there. Vaston was the executive 
officer who would automatically as¬ 
sume command if something happened 
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to Captain Adams. 

Vaston had a face of iron. Hard 
gray eyes looked straight at Crane, 
a chin jutted out toward him. Vaston’s 
right hand was pointed straight to¬ 
ward the PG agent. 

The hand held a miniature Z-gun. 

Crane stared at the weapon. It was 
a deadly little device. A pellet from 
this gun would blow a human body 
to bits. Until this moment, he had not 
known there was another Z-gun on 
the ship, except for the one that he 
carried. 

Crane blinked startled eyes at 
Vaston. “Okay, you’ve got the gun. 
What do you want?” 

“I only want one thing,” Vaston 
answered. “I heard you say you were 
an agent of Planetary Government.” 

“And so I am.” 

“Prove it I” Vaston shot the two 
words at him. Crane knew what they 
meant. Vaston was the man who 
would take over the ship. Vaston 
would take it over, with a Z-gun, un¬ 
less Crane could instantly prove he 
was what he claimed to be. 

“Okay,” Crane said. He moved his 
wrist watch to his lips, breathed gent¬ 
ly on it. The crystal had been treated 
so that it would respond to his breath 
and to his breath alone. A great deal 
of chemical research had gone into 
the construction of that crystal, into 
making it what it was. 

As Crane breathed on it, there 
came into existence on the surface of 
the unbreakable crystal a five-pointed 
star enclosed in a circle—the badge 
of an agent of Planetary Government. 

“Recognize it?” Crane said. 

Vaston stared hard at the symbol 
revealed there. Slowly, his face re¬ 
laxed. The Z-gun went back into his 
pocket. 

“You are what you claim to be. I 
accept your taking over command of 
the ship. What are your orders?” 

“My orders?” Crane did not have 


to think about that. As he had put 
the chief engineer back in charge in 
the engine room, his job here was 
to put this executive officer back into 
command of the ship. He snapped the 
switch that communicated with all po¬ 
sitions on the ship. 

“Crane, PG agent, relinquishing 
command to executive officer, Vas¬ 
ton!” 

Crane slid out of the control chair. 
Vaston, the trace of a grin showing 
on his rugged face, slipped into the 
seat Crane had vacated. 

“Vaston, executive officer, now tak¬ 
ing over ship on orders from PG 
agent. All previous orders confirmed." 

Vaston took over like the compe¬ 
tent, efficient officer that he was. The 
exec knew the ship intimately, knew 
it far better than Crane. Listening to 
Vaston issue orders, Crane knew that 
if anybody could save the ship, Vas¬ 
ton was the man to do the job. 

A REPORT came up from the en- 
gine room. 

“Temporary repairs made on blown 
vent tube. Blast now functioning.” 

“Good!” Vaston said. 

From the rear of the cruiser there 
came the sweetest of all sounds to the 
ears of a spaceman: the smooth con¬ 
tinuous thrum of engines operating 
properly. 

The mad plunge of the ship was 
stayed. Like a skittish mare that has 
finally felt the touch of her master 
on the reins, the ship seemed to right 
herself. 

Vaston was staring at the view 
screen. Crane followed the line of the 
executive officer’s gaze, saw with 
horror what was revealed there. 

The ship was already deep inside 
the atmosphere of Saturn. 

Mountains were showing on the 
view screen. They were hidden by 
thick mist, swirling rain, but the bulk 
of them was being revealed by the 
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radar equipment. 

Beyond the mountains was a long 
plateau. Crane caught a glimpse of 
something that looked like a landing 
field cut out of the deep jungle of the 
table-lapd. 

Vaston’s face was granite hard. 
“We’re too far down to lift her up 
before we hit. I'm going to try for 
a crash landing on or near that 
cleared space on the plateau.” 

Ahead was a mountain. Vaston 
changed the course of the speeding 
cruiser. The mountain swung by on 
the left. 

The nose of the ship was down. 
Desperately Vaston was trying to lift 
it up. He was failing. 

“Prepare for crash landing!” his 
voice rang through the ship. “All 
hands! Prepare for crash landing.” 

CHAPTER IV 

AS SHE STEPPED from the Sa- 
turian flier, Jane Trumbell 
caught her breath. There, moving like 
a ghost through the mists, was an 
Earth ship, obviously in distress. She 
heard the thrum of the drivers, caught 
a glimpse of the vessel, knew instant¬ 
ly from its outlines that it was an 
Earth cruiser. A war ship! If she 
could get to it, could report to some 
member of the crew what she knew to 
be true of the brewing revolt here on 
Saturn! If! 

She saw the ship come down on a 
long glide. She saw it begin to touch 
the tops of the huge trees that grew 
here in this Saturian jungle. It plowed 
a great swath through them. The 
sound was like a herd of elephants 
stampeding through a forest. Gigan¬ 
tic trees were snapped off like matches 
being broken in the fingers of a giant. 
The girl held her breath. 

The ship hit! It bounced. It slewed 
crazily through the forest. With a 
great roar of snapping trees, it came 


to rest near the edge of the Saturian 
space port: 

It was down! The stout hull had 
held! When Earth technicians built 
a ship to range the lanes of space, 
they built well. This ship might be 
an old vessel, but it was solidly built, 
and it could take punishment. The 
girl breathed a sigh of pure thanks¬ 
giving as it came to rest. There, some¬ 
where in that ship, were human be¬ 
ings. She took a tentative step toward 
it. 

To her amazement, she found she 
could move of her own free will. She 
glanced quickly at Ur-Gluk. The Sa¬ 
turian was staring at the crashed ship. 
The colors of his mottled scales had 
come down from a brilliant green al¬ 
most to white. Ur-Gluk in that mo¬ 
ment, came as close as was possible 
for a Saturian to look like a human 
who is seeing a ghost. 

To Ur-Gluk, the sight of this ship 
was much more disconcerting than the 
sudden appearance of a ghost would 
be to a human being. An Earth ship, 
even in a crash landing, near the care¬ 
fully hidden Saturian landing field 
and headquarters, was the last sight 
he wanted to see in his life. He knew 
how humans worked. If one of their 
ships crashed, there were certain to 
be a lot of this strange race around 
asking why. Also asking what had 
happened to it. And asking what had 
happened to the members of the crew. 

Humans looked after their own 
kind. An oath of pure Saturian pro¬ 
fanity rolled from Ur-Gluk’s mouth. 

In that instant, the girl fled silent¬ 
ly and quietly across the field toward 
the crashed ship. She found she could 
run. Glancing back, she saw that Ur- 
Gluk had not even noticed her flight. 
He had his mind on too many other 
things to think of her. 

Behind her, alarm bells jangled. She 
knew that the Saturians were being 
alerted, knew also that soon they 
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would be swarming over this crashed 
Earth ship. If she could only reach 
the protection of the trees at the edge 
of the space port before they dis¬ 
covered her flight! 

She reached the trees. Their green 
tangle closed in around her. Some¬ 
where directly ahead of her was the 
ship. She could not see it now, but 
she knew exactly where it lay. She 
fought her way toward it. Briars tore 
her clothes, tore the tender skin be¬ 
neath. Thorns snagged her. The saw- 
edged leaves of jungle plants scratched 
her. 

The ship was there directly in front 
of her. She caught a glimpse of it. 

“Help!” she screamed. 

Members of the crew were already 
out of the cruiser. They were too busy 
congratulating themselves that they 
were alive to hear a human voice call¬ 
ing in this jungle. 

“Help!” the girl yelled again. Still 
no one heard her. She fought her way 
through the last tangle of underbrush. 
The wrecked cruiser lay before her, 
within her reach. Crying, feeling the 
throb of misery and of anguish in 
her heart, she stumbled toward it. She 
hardly saw the man who turned star¬ 
tled eyes toward her. 

“Great God!” Johnson Crane 
gasped. “A human woman here in 
this place!” 

AS SHE CAME toward him, he 
^ caught her in his arms. She lay 
there with her head against his chest, 
sobbing and gasping. 

“What happened to you?” Crane 
demanded. “What are you doing 
here?” 

She didn’t answer, couldn’t an¬ 
swer. He let her cry. Suddenly she 
was talking. “Quick, I’ve got to tell 
somebody!” 

Crane thought resignedly, “They’ve 
always got to tell somebody!” Aloud 
he said, “Tell what?” 


“I’m a secret agent of Planetary 
Government!” the girl said. 

“What?” Crane gasped. That he 
should meet a woman here at all was 
sufficiently startling, that her first 
words should be that she was a secret 
agent of PG was almost beyond un¬ 
derstanding. Yet he knew that Planet¬ 
ary Government often employed wom¬ 
en for this purpose. 

“I don’t expect you to believe mel” 
she snapped the words at him. "But 
whether you believe me or not, if 
you ever get out of here alive, I want 
you to report to Planetary Govern¬ 
ment that the Saturians are planning 
to revolt!” 

“Lord in Heaven!” Crane breathed. 
“Are you out of your mind? How 
could the Saturians revolt?” 

“I don’t know,” the girl sobbed. 
“I mean, I don’t know the details. 
But I know what they are planning. 
They have built ships. They intend 
to wipe out Saturn Port in a surprise 
attack. Then, with their new ships, 
they intend to defend the planet 
against any attack Planetary Govern¬ 
ment can bring against it. In time, 
they can build up sufficient force to 
attack Planetary Government itself.” 

The words she spoke were so 
startling to Crane that he shook her, 
roughly. “You little fool, do you know 
what you are talking about?” 

“I know exactly what I am talk¬ 
ing about,” the girl answered. Her 
voice was suddenly calm. She gave 
Crane the impression that she was 
listening as she talked, listening for 
pursuit. Somewhere off in the distance 
he heard the clang of bells. 

“Don’t you realize you have landed 
exactly on the edge of a hidden Sa- 
turian space port?” the girl said. 
“Don’t you hear those bells?” 

“I hear them!” 

“They mean pursuit is coming, 
after me. They mean also that you 
are in danger. I don’t know what they 
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will do to me or what they will do to 
you. But I know I have to talk fast 
and that you have to believe me.” 

“Talk fast, then! I’m listening!” 

“The Saturians are not only plan¬ 
ning to revolt, they not only have 
built new ships, but they also have 
some kind of a secret weapon!” 

“What?” Crane gasped. “What 
kind of a secret weapon do they 
have?” 

“I don’t know,” the girl whispered. 
“I just know that Ur-Gluk let slip 
the thought of a secret weapon. I don’t 
have any idea what it is. But it exists, 
and it is real. Please, you must believe 
me! Also you must get my information 
back to Planetary Government as 
quickly as possible.” 

Crane hesitated. This girl was stark 
raving crazy, from terror or from 
something else. He had no idea what 
had actually happened to her but he 
could recognize terror when he saw 
it. There were no secret weapons. 
There were only new developments of 
old ideas. “Get yourself under control 1 
You are acting like an idiot.” 

He shook her again, then stopped 
shaking her as one single horrible pic¬ 
ture popped into his mind. 

'T'HE PICTURE that came into his 
mind was the memory of the 
thing he had seen back there in space, 
the thing that had come into the con¬ 
trol room of the cruiser that lay be¬ 
hind him, the horrible monstrosity 
that had almost wrecked this ship! 

What if that monstrosity he had 
seen with his own eyes was actually 
the secret weapon of the Saturians? 

What if they had made some really 
new discovery and had been testing 
its effectiveness against Earth ships 
in the lanes of space? 

What if this monstrosity was ac¬ 
tually some new discovery and was 
under the control of the Saturians? 
Perhaps it might be directed by very 


high frequency radio waves, sent to 
its destination, then recalled at the 
will of the operator. 

“But I don’t know of any device 
that could be used like thatl” he 
whispered. 

“Like what?” the girl answered. 

He shook his hejrfJ, savagely. “Now 
I’m crazy,” he snapped at her. “I saw 
something come into this ship, almost 
wreck it, knock it out of control.” 

“What did you see?” the girl said. 

“I don’t know what I saw,” he an¬ 
swered. “All I know is, I saw some¬ 
thing. What the hell it actually was, I 
intend to find out, if I can.” 

“One thing you can do that would 
certainly help is to get the report 
through to headquarters of Planetary 
Government,” the girl said. 

“Why don’t you do it?” he an¬ 
swered. 

“Because—” Her face changed. A 
blankness crept over it. “Because— 
Oh, I can’t say it.” 

She backed away from him, then 
turned abruptly and began to run. 
What had happened she knew very 
well. Ur-Gluk had discovered she had 
fled. The Saturian had resumed his 
telepathic hypnotic control of her. 

“Come here!” Crane shouted. 

She fled into the dripping forest, 
lost herself there. She didn’t know it 
but she was running straight to Ur- 
Gluk, who was coming through the 
jungle growth with a force of Satu¬ 
rian soldiery at his heels. 

She ran straight to Ur-Gluk before 
she knew she was near him. 

“Uh!” the Saturian grunted, at the 
sight of her. 

She cringed away from him. 

“Take her, keep her out of sight,” 
Ur-Gluk snapped, to the Saturian ma¬ 
jor in charge of the group of soldiers. 

Jane Trumbell found herself in 
charge of two Saturians who were 
smaller replicas of Ur-Gluk. They 
were soldiers, armed with heavy 
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swords that were more like battleaxes 
than any Earth weapon the girl had 
ever seen. The heavy axes were used 
for fighting at close quarters. There 
are few things the Saturians like 
better than to go into close combat, 
swinging these heavy axes, their fierce 
battle cries sounding from hoarse 
throats. 

In addition, the two soldiers es¬ 
corting Jane Trumbell away from the 
ship were armed with some stubby 
little weapon that looked a lot like 
a machine gun, but obviously wasn’t. 

One blessed fact was sure in her 
mind. Ur-Gluk had released his hyp¬ 
notic control of her. She was again 
able to act of her own will. 

All she had to outwit were two Sa¬ 
turians. If she could get away from 
them, she could eventually get back 
to the ship, get back to the presence 
of human beings. 

If! 

CHAPTER V 

AS CRANE realized the girl was 
running from him, he started 
after her. She slid into the green tan¬ 
gle. As elusive as a vanishing ghost, 
she was gone. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “Come back 
here.” 

There was no answer. He shouted 
again, louder. From behind him, Vas- 
ton called, wanting to know what was 
wrong. He ignored the officer. Who¬ 
ever and whatever this girl was, she 
was important. What was this mad 
story she had babbled? Why had she 
run away from him? 

The fact that she had fled at all 
was utterly confusing to Crane. Se¬ 
cret agents of Planetary Government 
did not run away from danger. They 
were a carefully selected, tough mind¬ 
ed, tough muscled lot. Certainly this 
was true of the men: perhaps however 
the women were not quite so tough 


minded as the male of the species. No¬ 
body had ever been able to predict 
quite what a woman would do in a 
crisis. 

Crane was already out of sight of 
the ship. 

“Hey! Where are you?” 

He did not get an answer from the 
girl. Instead he heard the crashing 
of underbrush which announced the 
approach of something—he did not 
know what. Before he could move, 
the underbrush opened in front of him. 
A Saturian soldier stood there. At 
the sight of the human, the Saturian 
lifted the heavy axe that he carried, 
and prepared himself to charge. 

Crane stood poised. The Saturian 
charged. Crane ducked, slid to one 
side. The lifted axe that had been 
aimed at his head knocked bark from 
a heavy tree. 

The startled Saturian soldier turned, 
seeking his elusive prey. Crane’s hand 
was already in his pocket, his fingers 
around the butt of the Z-gun that he 
carried there. This Z-gun was the 
weapon of last resort so far as PG 
agents were concerned. Crane did not 
want to use it, would not use it if 
he had another choice. 

The soldier started toward him 
again. Crane’s finger crooked around 
the firing trigger of the Z-gun. 

A harsh command rang out. 

The soldier stopped. He came rigid¬ 
ly to attention. Crane turned quickly. 
A whole party of Saturians had fought 
their way through the underbrush. 
The command to the solider to stop 
his attack had come from their lead¬ 
er. 

/^RANE FACED them. The leader 
was big, even for a Saturian. He 
stood looking at the human. Crane 
stared straight back at him. It was 
always difficult to tell what a Sa¬ 
turian was thinking, or even if he was 
thinking, but this leader seemed to be 
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especially difficult to read. Only the 
keen bright eyes showed he was even 
alive. 

Crane did not look at the bright, 
glowing eyes. Instead he looked at a 
spot directly between them. It was 
an old trick with him, one he used 
unconsciously. So far as the Saturian 
could tell, Crane was looking him 
straight in the eye. Crane knew he 
wasn’t, knew also that as long as he 
did not look this creature straight in 
the eye, but only appeared to do so, 
there was no chance that the Saturian 
might slip up on him with some of 
the telepathic hypnotism these alli¬ 
gator monsters sometimes used. 

Crane felt something probing at his 
mind. The hunch that came up in him 
then was that this monster, somehow 
or other, was trying to read his 
thoughts. His first amazed idea was 
that this mind-reading stunt was im¬ 
possible. 

If it was possible that this Saturian 
monster -was trying to read his mind, 
Crane had an answer. He forced him¬ 
self to think of the crashed ship be¬ 
hind him, of the simple fact that it 
had crashed, giving no reason for the 
crash other than engine failure. He 
also forced himself to think of the sit¬ 
uation directly facing him, that he 
was looking a Saturian in the eye 
and was a little worried as to what 
might happen next. 

But not much worried. If he ap¬ 
peared to be too worried, the Saturian 
might make- a shrewd guess as to the 
cause of that worry. 

There, in that moment, without 
Crane fully realizing what was hap¬ 
pening, he was locked in battle with a 
shrewd and wary and very intelligent 
antagonist. 

If Ur-Gluk could read his mind, 
could get from it too much informa¬ 
tion, Crane and all the other occupants 
of the ship might be dead within 
hours. If Ur-Gluk could hypnotize 


him, by telepathy, as he had hypno¬ 
tized the girl, Ur-Gluk would be in 
complete command of the situation. 

If! 

Crane felt sweat oozing from him. 
He was fighting something, he did not 
know what. Deep layers of his mind 
shrieked warnings at him. 

Sweat oozed out of him as he kept 
these voices hidden within him. He 
did not move. He stood still, facing 
the impossible, waiting for it to hap¬ 
pen, whatever it was. 

Little by little, it began to happen. 
The fingers of thought probing 
through his mind began to go away. 
Suddenly Ur-Gluk dropped his gaze. 
The Saturian’s deep green color began 
to change, to drop down the scale to¬ 
ward white. 

Crane was not quite sure of it, but 
he thought something of a shudder 
passed over this half alligator. 

Ur-Gluk was shaken. In this mo¬ 
ment, Ur-Gluk had run up against 
what seemed to him to be the im¬ 
possible, a human being he could not 
control and could not understand. 

Ur-Gluk made a gesture. A Satu¬ 
rian hastily brought forward a port¬ 
able communicator. 

In that simple gesture, Ur-Gluk be¬ 
gan to fight for time. If he could not 
read the mind of this human, then 
he had to talk to him over the com¬ 
municator. Perhaps, via the commu¬ 
nicator, he could get the information 
he wanted. 

Ur-Gluk was not licked; he was 
simply baffled. He did not know what 
to do. 

Crane was likewise baffled. Like Ur- 
Gluk, he did not know what to do. 

« A RE YOU IN trouble?” Ur- 

** Gluk’s voice came over the 
communicator. “We saw the ship 
crash—” 

“And naturally you came to help 
us,” Crane said, quickly. In his mind 
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was the memory that the first Saturian 
soldier had tried to kill him, also in 
his mind was the disturbing fact that 
this monster had tried to seize con¬ 
trol of him. Also was the memory of 
the girl. It didn’t seem to Johnson 
Crane in this moment that these Sa- 
turians had actually come here to 
help. 

"Well—” Ur-Gluk’s communicated 
thought and voice-tones faded out. 

"Well, what?” Crane said. “We 
need some help. Had Some trouble 
in the drive rooms and made a forced 
landing. You will be well paid if you 
help us. But, in case you are con¬ 
sidering attacking us, the ship is 
armed with atomic cannon in good 
operating order.” Desperately Crane 
hoped the last was true. 

If the cannon were not in good 
order, they soon would be. Trust Vas- 
ton for that. 

“But, certainly, we want to help,” 
Ur-Gluk said. He said it twice. He 
said it again. “You have only to com¬ 
mand our poor services. The best we 
have is yours.” 

“Good,” Crane said. “We will ac¬ 
cept such help as we need.” Inwardly, 
he had deep reservations as to the real 
nature of the help this Saturian mon¬ 
strosity intended to offer. In Crane’s 
secret opinion, which he kept well 
hid from any stray telepathic pick¬ 
up, what Ur-Gluk wanted most to 
offer was a knife in the back. Or one 
of those Saturian axes over the head 
of a human who happened to stand in 
his way. 

"What are you doing here?” Ur- 
Gluk said. “The ship is there.” He 
pointed through the green tangle. 
“You are here.” Again the eyes sought 
Crane’s vision. Again Crane looked 
at a spot directly between the two 
flaming optics of the Saturian. 

“I heard you coming,” the human 
answered, easily and indifferently. 
Crane had no intention now of re¬ 


vealing that he had been chasing a 
girl. The girl was a bit that fitted 
somewhere into a much vaster puzzle, 
a picture puzzle that moved perhaps 
across a cosmic stage. 

“Oh. You heard us coming?” Ur- 
Gluk said. The way the words came 
out of the communicator formed a 
question. Again Crane felt die groping 
fingers trying to work their way into 
his mind. He clamped down hard con¬ 
trol. 

“Sure,” Crane answered. “Every¬ 
body within a mile must have heard 
the noise you alligators made when 
you came thundering through the 
jungle.” 

“Uhl” Ur-Gluk twisted. To Crane, 
it was obvious that the Saturian was 
uncertain and in doubt. Crane could 
almost read the mind of Ur-Gluk from 
his actions. Ur-Gluk was worrying 
about this sense of hearing that hu¬ 
mans possessed. Did humans hear 
sounds that Saturians couldn’t hear? 
Did this perhaps mean that humans 
might possibly possess other senses of 
which the Saturians were unaware? 

“Are you perhaps an officer of the 
ship?” Ur-Gluk asked. 

“No. Just a radio man.” 

“Do you humans dare to send such 
unimportant underlings to meet us?” 
Anger flared through the communi¬ 
cator. Ur-Gluk didn’t like the idea of 
being met by anyone less potent than 
the commanding officer. 

“Sure,” Crane answered. “The exec, 
when he heard the noise your bunch 
made, sent the first man he found. I 
happened to be that man. There was 
no offense intended.” 

“Uh. No offense!” 

TJR-GLUK didn’t like that idea, 
either. If these crazy humans 
could send just anybody to meet such 
an important Saturian as he was— 
Well, in that case, they must feel ut¬ 
terly secure. If they felt secure, per- 
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haps they were secure. In which case, 
it behooved a smart Saturian like Ur- 
Gluk to proceed with extreme cau¬ 
tion, to feel his way along until he 
could make up his mind. 

“If you would like to return to the 
ship with me—” Crane said. 

“Naturally,” Ur-Gluk grunted. “Of 
course I will return to the ship with 
you. Likewise I will bring with me 
this guard detail which you see here.” 
He nodded toward the silently watch¬ 
ing Saturians. 

Crane shrugged again. He turned. 
The instant his back was turned, he 
might get a thrown battle axe in his 
brain. He might also get a charge 
from those stubby little weapons the 
Saturians were carrying. 

Turning his back now and walking 
toward the ship was like walking into 
the face of certain death. Crane knew 
it, knew also that he had no choice, 
that the slightest show of weakness on 
his part, the smallest indication of in¬ 
security, would bring the ravening 
horde down upon him. 

As he moved away, he slipped his 
hand carelessly into the pocket which 
held the Z-gun. Also, he listened for 
the sounds that soon would, or would 
not, come from behind him. 

Which would it be, the almost silent 
swish of a thrown axe, the blast of a 
gun—or would it be the tramp of 
heavy feet following him? 

He felt his heart-beat pick up as he 
waited for the sound that would give 
him the answer ten—life or death? 

CHAPTER VI 

'T'HE GIRL was held prisoner. She 
A had thought she could outwit two 
stupid Saturian soldiers, she had at¬ 
tempted to run, and had been caught 
almost before she had taken three 
steps. From then on, one of the sol¬ 
diers had carried her. They had placed 
her in a locked, barred cell located 


somewhere underground. She did not 
know where she was. She did not 
know what was happening. 

All she knew was that time was 
passing. A day, two days, three days 
passed. Food was brought to her at 
irregular intervals. The only way she 
could tell that time was passing at 
all was by the fact that the door was 
opened occasionally and food and 
water were shoved in at her. 

During this time, she almost went 
mad. She wondered if her message 
that the Saturians were planning to 
revolt had been delivered to anybody 
who would take it along to Planetary 
Government. 

Had the man she had talked to 
understood what she was saying? 

Or had the ship been attacked by 
the Saturians and every human aboard 
massacred? 

She paced the floor of her cell, back 
and forth, repeating an endless round 
of aimless steps. When she was too 
tired to take another step, she fell 
sobbing on the rude bunk in one cor¬ 
ner of the room. She was asleep when 
the guards finally came for her. 

Half-carrying, half-dragging Jane 
Trumbell, they took her up flights of 
steps, so many she lost count of them. 
They brought her to a door, opened 
it, and shoved her through. 

She was pushed into a room that 
was well furnished, according to Sa¬ 
turian standards. Jane Trumbell paid 
no attention to the furnishings. There 
was only one thing in this room that 
caught and held her attention—a man. 

It was the same man she had talked 
to outside the wrecked ship. She stared 
at him, hardly able to believe her 
eyes, hardly able to realize he was 
there in person, alive, seemingly un¬ 
hurt. He was rising to his feet. His 
face was puzzled, perhaps a little wor¬ 
ried. But, in spite of the worry on it, 
this was a kind face, maybe the kind¬ 
est face she had ever seen. 
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She fled to this man, fell sobbing 
into his arms. He let her cry. “I’m 
Johnson Crane,” he said softly. “I’ve 
been looking for you.” 

Deep down inside of her she was 
aware that it felt good to know that 
this man had been looking for her. 
“I’m Jane Trumbell,” she whispered. 
“What—what happened to the ship?” 

“It’s ready to leave,” Crane an¬ 
swered. “Vaston, the executive officer, 
happens to be something of a genius. 
He brought the ship down safely, 
major repairs have been completed.” 
He was telling the truth. What he did 
not tell her was that a ring of Sa- 
turian soldiers was now guarding the 
ship. 

The Saturians were there ostensi¬ 
bly to “protect” the ship from dan¬ 
gerous animal life in the jungle. Their 
actual purpose, both Crane and Vaston 
guessed, was to prevent the ship from 
taking off until Ur-Gluk was ready 
for it to leave. 

Or for it not to leave, depending 
on which way Ur-Gluk made up his 
mind. 

T TR-GLUK was being very wary, 
^ and very cautious. Crane had 
warned both officers and crew to be 
constantly on guard against any mind¬ 
reading attempts via Saturian telep¬ 
athy as operated by Ur-Gluk. So far 
as Crane knew, Ur-Gluk had not suc¬ 
ceeded in getting any information 
from the crew except what the Satur- 
ian’s eyes had given him. Nor any in¬ 
formation about the ship, either. No 
Saturian had been permitted to enter 
the damaged vessel. 

“Did you—did you—?” The girl’s 
heart was in the words she was trying 
to say. What she wanted to ask was 
whether or not Crane had succeeded 
in passing along to Planetary Govern¬ 
ment the information she had given 
him about the Saturian secret weapon 
and the revolt on the ringed planet. 


As she started to speak, she felt 
Ur-Gluk’s probing thought tendrils 
enter her mind. 

The fact paralyzed her. Ur-Gluk 
again was reading her mind. She 
knew instantly what this fact meant. 
Her meeting with Crane was a trap 
Ur-Gluk had set. 

Ur-Gluk was trying to get infor¬ 
mation from her. Just as he had got¬ 
ten information from her back in Sa¬ 
turn Port, without her knowledge, he 
was again planning to strip her secrets 
from her. 

If she opened her mouth, if she 
even thought such things, Ur-Gluk 
would know instantly that she had 
told Crane about the revolt. 

Ur-Gluk would destroy both her 
and Crane. 

The thought froze her mind and 
body. She could not move. She could 
only stare at Crane, hoping somehow 
that he understood what had hap¬ 
pened. 

Crane saw the change come about 
in her. 

“What’s wrong?” he said. 

“Why—uh—nothing,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“But something is wrong,” he in¬ 
sisted. “I can see it in your face and 
in your eyes.” 

“Nothing, nothing,” she answered. 
Her voice was a whimper, a little 
whisper of sibilant sound. 

He caught her shoulders. “Tell me!” 

“But I can’t tell you. If I do—” 

She did not finish the sentence. 
Instead, she hung limply in his arms. 

With a growl, he caught her up. He 
did not know what was wrong with 
this girl, but he knew there was a 
damned competent doctor back on 
the ship. 

“I’m taking you back to the ship 
with me,” he said. 

It was the most welcome sound she 
had ever heard. 

Carrying the girl, Crane turned to 
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the door by which he had entered. 
Neither Ur-Gluk nor anybody else 
would dare try to stop him. 

He lifted the heavy latch on the 
door, started to open it. 

The door did not swing open. 

He shoved against it. 

It did not give. 

Horror rising in his heart, he rea¬ 
lized the door had been quietly locked 
behind him. 

They were trapped! 

He swung away from the door. A 
sound caught his ears. Across the 
room another door was opening. Crane 
stared at it. Under the girl’s body 
his fingers moved swiftly to slip the 
Z-gun from his pocket. He hid the 
gun from sight. 

The door opened. 

Ur-Gluk stood there. 

HTHE SATURIAN looked more like 
.a monster than ever. His green 
scales were glowing with a vivid green 
color. His alligator jaws hung half¬ 
open. His eyes were gleaming. 

In his hand, he held one of the 
stubby little weapons of the Saturians. 
No axe, no sword, just this little weap¬ 
on. Behind him came two other Sa¬ 
turians, carrying the inevitable com¬ 
municator. 

“Drop the human 1” Ur-Gluk shout¬ 
ed. His eyes were fixed on Crane with 
feverish intensity. 

Crane looked directly between these 
glaring eyes. 

“To hell with you!" he said quiet¬ 
ly- 

“Ah?” The gasp that came from 
the communicator indicated astonish¬ 
ment. 

“I said to hell with youl” Crane 
repeated. To the Saturian, hell was 
a meaningless word. However, the 
communicator, picking up Crane’s 
voice, would translate hell into some 
word that would carry the equivalent 
meaning to Ur-Gluk. 


Ur-Gluk turned even greener with 
both anger and rising fear. He shoved 
forward the little weapon he held. 

“This is a new weapon, a secret 
weapon I” he shouted. “It will blow 
you, and the girl too, into bits of 
bloody flesh.” 

Crane caught his4>reath. There was 
some substance to the girl’s wild story 
about the Saturian’s possessing a se¬ 
cret weapon. They actually had such 
a weapon. 

But would Ur-Gluk use it? Crane 
clutched the Z-gun he held. Should 
he shoot now, and destroy this Sa¬ 
turian overlord, or should he wait? 
Sweat was pouring from him. 

“Perhaps you do not believe in the 
power of this weapon 1” Ur-Gluk 
shouted. “I will show you what it 
will do!” 

He swung it, at the nearest of the 
two Saturians who had entered the 
room with him. 

There was a soft phut from the 
weapon. There was a much louder 
phut from the Saturian as he was lit¬ 
erally torn into shreds of bloody flesh. 
Green colored blood splashed the 
walls of the room. The stricken Sa¬ 
turian crumpled into a formless mound 
of dead cells. 

“See!” Ur-Gluk shouted. This was 
his triumph. No human would dare 
reject the evidence of his own eyes. 
Ur-Gluk watched Crane, waiting for 
the dazed moment to come to the hu¬ 
man when he could seize control of 
him. 

Crane looked utterly astonished. But 
his astonishment was from a different 
cause than what Ur-Gluk thought. 

“Is that your secret weapon?” 
Crane gasped. 

“It is!” Ur-Gluk answered. 

“Do you know what that weapon 
Is?” Crane asked. 

“Yes. I mean—” 

“It just happens to be a modifica¬ 
tion of the Z-gun that we humans de- 
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veloped long ago,” Crane answered. 
“I don’t know the whole story but 
probably some spy stole old blue¬ 
prints for the development of the Z- 
gun, and sold them to your scientists. 
Your secret weapon, Ur-Gluk, happens 
to be a device that we have developed 
for a very specialized use, to protect 
important messengers, secret agents, 
and very important people in Plan¬ 
etary Government.” 

The Saturian stood frozen. In the_ 
space of a moment, he changed color 
at least three times. 

“I don’t believe it!” he howled, at 
last. “You are lyingl You lie like all 
the rest of you human animals I The 
truth is not in you. You are trying 
to trick me—” There was more of it 
but it went off into shrill imprecations 
that were beyond the power of the 
communicator to translate. 

Crane quietly let the girl sag to the 
floor. Now, for the first time, the Z- 
gun he held was revealed. 

Ur-Gluk stared at the weapon the 
human held. 

“I’ll show you how the real Z-gun 
operates,” the agent said. 

He pressed the trigger. 

The explosion that rolled through 
the room was at least five times as 
loud as had been the roar from the 
gun Ur-Gluk had used. Crane had 
aimed at the opposite wall. 

The stout masonry there was ripped 
to pieces as a gaping hole appeared 
in the wall. 

Outside was the Saturian night, the 
mists and the rain. 

In bewildered consternation, Ur- 
Gluk turned his head to stare at the 
damage. 

As the Saturian stared, appalled, 
Crane said, quietly. 

“Drop the gun you’re holding or 
you will get the next shotl” 

As Crane watched, his finger ready 
on the trigger, Ur-Gluk’s green color 
faded swiftly to a shade of white. 


CHAPTER VII 

T TR-GLUK dropped the weapon he 
^ carried. It clattered on the floor 
as it fell and the Saturian collapsed 
into the nearest heavy chair, for once 
completely oblivious of any possible 
damage to his precious tail. 

The second Saturian, who had 
helped carry in the communicator, was 
looking from the smashed body of his 
companion, to the hole in the wall. 
Then his beady eyes were roving to¬ 
ward Ur-Gluk. His color was almost 
white too. A shiver ran over him. Sud¬ 
denly he toppled over in a faint. 

Crane stared at him. “Hell on 
wheels, a Saturian fainting!” he 
thought. So far as he knew, the 
scaled superior life form that ruled 
the Ringed Planet had never been 
known to faint. 

Ur-Gluk was making a tremendous 
effort to rally himself. Some color 
was creeping back into his hide. 

“Shall we talk?” Crane asked soft¬ 
ly- 

“What about?” 

“About this revolt you have been 
planning,” Crane said. 

“What revolt? Who told you that?” 
Angry green colored the alligator 
scales. 

“You did.” 

“/ did?” 

“The instant we met, I knew you 
were trying to hide something. Also, 
Planetary Government has rather 
adequate sources of information. It is 
their job to know exactly what is go¬ 
ing on all over the solar system. It 
is impossible to hide preparations for 
a full-scale revolt. You Saturians have 
been very carefully watched, for 
years.” 

At his feet, the girl stirred. With¬ 
out relaxing his gaze from Ur-Gluk, 
he knelt. One hand held the Z-gun, 
the other sought her pulse. It was 
strong and firm. He heard a little 
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whisper of sound come from her. “Oh, 
I’m all right again! I’ve got my own 
mind back. He—he had me under 
some sort of hypnotic control that he 
worked by telepathy. Also, he could 
read my mind.” 

“Shhh,” Crane whispered. “Con¬ 
trol your thoughts. Think of some¬ 
thing pleasant, maybe something that 
you want to do very much. That way, 
he won’t be able to get anything im¬ 
portant out of your mind. Also, never 
look him directly in the eye. Look be¬ 
tween his eyes.” 

“What? You seem to know—” 

“Actually, I don’t know. I’m only 
doing a lot of guessing.” 

“But a guess may not be right!” 

“Sometimes we have to work on a 
guess and a bluff. I’m doing exactly 
that right now.” 

“A bluff?” 

“Sure. And you can help me.” 

“Me? How?” 

“By putting up as good a bluff as 
I am doing! Both of us will know we 
are bluffing, but Ur-Gluk won’t know 
it. Are you with me?” 

He didn’t look down at her and 
hence could not see the sudden gleam 
in her eyes, a look which said that 
she was with him, ho matter where 
he went or what he did. He felt her 
fingers seek his free hand. He helped 
her to her feet. 

T TR-GLUK, watching with wary 
^ suspicion, again attempted con¬ 
trol of her mind. The probing tele¬ 
pathic tendrils met a feeling that baf¬ 
fled him utterly. This girl was happy. 
She was thinking of something far 
away, some scene that Ur-Gluk did 
not begin to understand. 

If she was happy, she could not 
be in danger. So Ur-Gluk reasoned. 

The simple fact, which Ur-Gluk 
missed completely, was that this girl 
was falling in love. Nobody had ever 
succeeded in explaining to a Saturian 


the meaning of love. 

The color of the Saturian, which 
had been rising again toward green, 
faded back toward white. To him, 
love was beyond the understanding— 
and he was afraid of things he could 
neither understand nor control. 

“My suggestion would be that you 
co-operate fully with Planetary Gov¬ 
ernment in developing Saturn,” Crane 
said. 

“But you humans exploit us!” Ur- 
Gluk exploded. 

“Yes,” Crane answered, instaptly. 
“But the exploitation is mutual, we 
give as good as we get.” 

“You lie!” 

“Well, make up your mind which 
you would rather be: exploited the 
way humans exploit you—or blown 
to bits!” 

Ur-Gluk wriggled in his chair, hat¬ 
ing the ultimatum and the human who 
had given it. 

“You have some gadgets that you 
probably think are important,” Crane 
continued. “The modification of the 
Z-gun, probably some ships—no doubt 
you also have some carefully laid 
plans. What good are your ships and 
your so-called secret weapon when we 
know about them—?” 

“That is exactly the question,” Ur- 
Gluk snorted. “You and this girl know 
about them. But does your govern¬ 
ment know?" 

“I assure you—” 

“And you may be lying.” 

“Lying with this in my hand?” the 
human answered. 

“You can kill me,” the Saturian 
said. “But someone else will take my 
place. And, even if you kill me, you 
can not save yourselves.” Triumph 
again was glittering in the alligator 
eyes. “While you have been talking 
here, I have been in contact with my 
second in command, by telepathy.” 

Crane gasped in sudden alarm. 

“Your stupid human mind cannot 
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comprehend the use of telepathy. My 
second in command is gathering a 
squad. Even if you kill me, you will 
never succeed in getting back to your 
ship.” 

Ur-Gluk rose ponderously from his 
chair. 

“So shoot! Shoot and suffer death 
yourself! ” 

No doubt, to the Saturian mind, 
Ur-Gluk was acting exactly like a 
hero. Crane, in this moment, had no 
trouble at all in understanding that 
under the hide of this half alligator 
there beat a heart that was fiercely 
loyal to his own kind. 

“We’ve got to do something,” the 
girl whispered. “We’ll run for it. Out 
the hole you blew in the wall!” 

“But—” 

“He’ll never catch us. If he starts 
after us, shoot him.” 

/^RANE FROZE. Out of the corner 
^ of his eyes, he was aware that 
beyond the hole something was mov¬ 
ing in the rain-washed Saturian night 
—an object that looked a little like 
a wandering, vaguely moving fireball. 

Rousing memories, the sight sent 
chills over his body. 

“God, no!” he gasped. 

The girl had stopped. “What?” she 
said. 

“That thing 1” Crane said, pointing 
toward the hole in the window. 

“All I see is a moving light—” 

“If it’s the wrong kind of light, 
that may be too much to seel” 

Involuntarily Crane had turned his 
complete attention toward the hole. 
Ur-Gluk stopped hastily and scooped 
the fallen gun from the floor. Crane 
had forced him to drop this weapon. 
Now he had it back in his possession. 
He folded both hands behind his back, 
waited impassively. 

The moving light came closer to 
the window. Crane stared at it. He 
felt his heart muscles contract, felt 


the sweat begin to gather in the palms 
of his hands. 

The girl glanced at him. “What is 
it? What’s wrong?” 

He did not answer. He hardly heard 
her speak. His eyes were glued on 
the moving light. It was coming closer 
and closer to the hole he had blown 
in the wall. 

He saw it clearly now. 

His heart almost stopped beating 
as recognition came. 

An hour-glass of gleaming flame, 
half as tall as a man, alive with glow¬ 
ing colors. Not the green of the Sat¬ 
urian, not the tanned, honest brown of 
a human face, but red, orange, a vague 
pink, all flowing and shifting almost 
too fast for the eye to follow them. 

“The flame beast!” Crane gasped. 

Here it was again, the thing that 
had suddenly appeared in the ship 
out near the rings of Saturn. At one 
time, Crane had thought that perhaps 
this was actually the secret weapon 
of the Saturians. Now he knew that 
the weapon on which Ur-Gluk had 
placed his reliance was actually only 
a modification of the Z-gun. 

Or had he been mistaken? Ur-Gluk 
had said he was sending for his sec¬ 
ond-in-command. 

Was this flame beast the thing he 
had sent for? 

It came through the hole in the 
wall, hung glowing in the air. It 
burred softly," a sound that was a little 
like the purr of some strange cat. 

The Z-gun in Crane’s hand explod¬ 
ed. This was the ultimate weapon. 
At this close range he could not miss. 
Firing, he waited for the explosion. 

The explosion came out in the Sa¬ 
turian night. The pellet from the Z- 
gun had passed completely through 
the creature. 

Z-gun bullets needed to hit some¬ 
thing to explode. This creature offered 
no resistance. 

Against the flame beast, the Z-gun 
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Crane stood paralyzed. Out of the 
corner of his eyes, he was aware of 
Ur-Gluk. The Saturian had turned 
dead white, the color of abject fear. 

Crane knew that Ur-Gluk had 
never sent for this thing. The Saturian 
had not known it was coming. This 
flame-beast was definitely not some¬ 
thing Ur-Gluk had been expecting. It 
moved toward Ur-Gluk. 

The Saturian leader threw both 
hands over his head and bolted for 
the door. He did not try to open the 
door first, he ran straight through it, 
head-first. The crash of splintering 
panels, of breaking hinges was loud 
in the room. 

The flame beast hung in the air. 
It seemed to be making up its mind. 

Then, slowly and gently, it started 
to follow Ur-Gluk. 

The room was empty. 

“Quick, through that hole in the 
wall and out of herel” Crane gasped. 

CHAPTER VIII 

T IKE TWO harried ghosts, the man 
and woman slipped through the 
hole and into the rain-streaked Satu¬ 
rian night. Through a break in the 
clouds, the rings of Saturns were oc- 
casionaly visible above them, millions 
of asteroids circling this grim and 
foreboding planet. 

“The ship is this way!” Crane said. 
“Runl” He clutched her hand. Part 
of the time, he was literally jerking 
her along. She ran like a deer fol¬ 
lowing him; when she slipped, he 
pulled her forward. 

They were in a cluster of buildings 
hidden under the tall jungle trees. 
This was the secret Saturian head¬ 
quarters and it had been well camou¬ 
flaged. It was also well guarded. 

Somewhere ahead of them a Satu¬ 
rian grunted. Crane stopped short, 
caught and held the girl. The Z-gun 
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was focused on the spot from which 
the sound had come. 

“A sentinel,” Crane whispered. 

They waited, hardly daring to 
breathe. The sentinel moved on, fol¬ 
lowing his beat. They slipped past be¬ 
hind him. 

They were in the jungle. Behind 
them, in the secret Saturian head¬ 
quarters, alarm bells were ringing. 
Crane thought grimly that perhaps the 
Saturians were having their hands 
full with the weird monster that had 
come from nowhere out of the dark 
night. There would probably be a vio¬ 
lent uproar in this Saturian hide-out 
until that creature was repulsed. What 
was this creature that had come out 
of the night? At the thought, a star¬ 
tling idea occurred to Johnson Crane. 

“Good Lord, is it possible that that 
thing actually is—” he muttered. 

“What thing is what?” the girl said. 

“I may have stumbled on to the 
real explanation of what that hour¬ 
glass of flame actually is. And also 
I may have discovered a way to de¬ 
feat it!” Grimness crept into Crane’s 
voice. He recalled how the hour-glass 
of flame had appeared in the ship 
and how it had acted, how it had 
started toward Captain Adams—and 
then had moved away from an 
up-thrust arm. In his mind was the 
glimmering of an idea as he fitted 
the factors together. 

It was an idea that he could not 
even believe himself. 

“We’ve got to get to the ship and 
blast off!” he said. “I’ve got to check 
this idea of mine against the files of 
Planetary Government.” 

“You seem to have access to a lot 
of information about Planetary Gov¬ 
ernment,” the girl said. 

“Haven’t I told you? I’m actually 
a secret agent, working for Planetary 
Government! ” 

“Heavens!” the girl whispered. “So 
am I!” 
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“No!” Crane gasped. “I considered 
the possibility, but I never once be¬ 
lieved that two secret agents could 
run into each other, with each of 
them failing to recognize the other, 
but with both of them working on 
different aspects of the same prob¬ 
lem!” 

“If it’s happened once in history, it 
has happened a thousand times!” the 
girl said. “If you don’t believe me, I’ll 
give you all the secret signs.” 

“I’ll take you on faith for right 
now,” Crane answered. “You can 
show me your secret signs when both 
of us have time. Right now we’ve got 
to get to that ship, and get away from 
here!” 


A GAIN THEY hurried through the 
dark, rain washed jungle. Be¬ 
hind them, the growing uproar from 
the secret Saturian headquarters faded 
into the night. 

They moved ahead until Crane 
caught a glimpse of a dim light. “The 
ship,” he whispered. There was a ring 
of Saturian guards around the cruiser. 
He had come out through them, stat¬ 
ing that his purpose was to call on 
Ur-Gluk, at that august creature’s di¬ 
rect request. At the mere mention of 
Ur-Gluk’s name, the guards had 
passed him through without question. 

Would they pass him back through? 
Also, would they pass him through 
when he had a girl with him? He had 
gone out alone, now he was coming 
back with someone else. What would 
the Saturian guard captain think of 
that? 

“We’re going to walk up to that 
guard captain as if we owned him,” 
Crane said. “If he doesn’t let us 
through—” 

“Bluffing again,” Jane Trumbell 
said. 

“Sometimes you’ve gotta do it.” 
Crane answered. “Are you with me?” 

“I’m with you.” Her voice was 


firm, it left no doubt that she was 
with this man in whatever he tried to 
do. Crane squeezed her hand. “Some¬ 
time remind me to tell you what a 
swell person you are,” he said. 

Together they slipped through the 
jungle, together they walked straight 
up to the big tent the Saturians had 
erected to shelter the captain of the 
guard and his staff. 

The guard captain came out of his 
tent to inspect them. The inevitable 
communicator was already set up in 
a panel under the canopy of the tent. 

"What Is this?” the captain 
growled. 

“This person got lost from the 
ship when we landed,” Crane an¬ 
swered, gesturing toward the girl. “I 
am bringing her back.” 

“But I have no instructions—” 

“Your instructions are on the way,” 
Crane answered. “Ur-Gluk himself 
had ordered that she be allowed to 
return to the ship with me. She is in 
urgent need of adequate medical 
care.... ” 

“Oh, Ur-Gluk. Yes, yes, of course. 
Pass on.” The startled captain almost 
saluted as the two human walked past 
him. 

“See how easy it is,” Crane said. 
He glanced sideways at the girl, saw 
that she wasn’t listening, that she 
had hardly heard him. Her eyes were 
dropping, her step was Jagging. See¬ 
ing her torn clothes, guessing at the 
terrific strain she must have been 
under for many days, he knew she 
was about to faint. Catching her in 
his arms, he ran toward the ship. 

The guards on the alert there were 
human. They recognized Crane and 
admitted him without question. Still 
carrying the girl, he ran forward to 
the hospital rooms. There a young 
doctor was poring over a book on 
space medicine. His name was Gale. 

“What on Earth have you got 
there?” Dr. Gale gasped, rising. 
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“A human woman. I think she needs 
rest and care. But that’s your field. 
You take over.” 

“Sure thing. Put her here.” Gale 
gestured toward the examining table 
in the next room. 

“Take good care of her, doc!” 
Crane said as he went quietly out the 
door. 


TJTE LEFT the hospital rooms with 
the comfortable knowledge that 
he had left this womai^ in competent 
professional hands. 

“Where’s the exec?” Crane shout¬ 
ed, at an ensign who was passing. 

“In the control room, sir.” This 
ensign had heard Crane’s announce¬ 
ment over the loudspeaker when the 
PG agent had taken over the ship 
after the failure of Captain Adams. 
He knew his manners. “Shall I call 
him, sir?” 

“Never mind,” Crane said. He 
raced to the control room. Vaston was 
there with a group of officers. At the 
sight of Crane, he instantly stopped 
his conversation and came forward. 

“We’re ready to take off, sir,” Vas¬ 
ton said. “Emergency rig.” 

“Don’t startle me like this,” Crane 
answered. “I didn’t think you would 
be ready to take off for days yet. 
How did you work this miracle?” 

“I turned the engine room over to 
the engineer,” Vaston answered. “He 
worked the miracle. We have only 
been waiting your return and your 
orders.” 

“Orders? Oh, sure! Technically I 
am fully in command of this ship! 
I had forgotten it. Okay, Vaston, here 
are your orders. Take off as soon as 
possible!” 

“That will be in a matter of min¬ 
utes,” Vaston answered. “Our friends 
outside may be a little surprised.” 

“Let them be!” Crane answered. If 
some of the Saturian soldiers got their 
scales singed in the backwash of an 


atomic blast, it would teach them a 
badly needed lesson not to get too 
close to ships from Earth. 

Vaston slid easily and comfortably 
into the control chair. He seemed to 
fit there, to belong in this spot. Un¬ 
der his fingers, switches closed almqsJ; 
of their own accord. Lights glowed. 
“Clear for take-off,’ 1 Vaston said. 

Crane, slipping down into the near¬ 
est chair now strapped himself in 
against the acceleration. He could al¬ 
most-feel the ship begin to pick up 
life as Vaston’s orders went smooth¬ 
ly and efficiently into effect. Sudden¬ 
ly there came the soft, insistent throb 
of the take-off warning. 

Probably every person on the ship 
held his breath. Starting slowly, but 
atcelerating as rapidly as the human 
body could stand, the ship swung into 
the air. Possibly the startled Saturian 
soldiers tried to fake measures to stop 
the take-off. No one on the ship 
knew, or cared. 

The ship was in flight and the 
surfaqp of Saturn was slipping swiftly 
away below them. 

“Space radio has been yaking for 
you,” Vaston said, when the ship was 
clear. 

Crane roused himself. “Space 
radio?” He glanced over at his old 
position where he had worked as a 
radio operator when this ship had 
blasted off. It was filled now, by a 
youthful rating whom he vaguely re¬ 
membered as being one of the other 
radio men. The kid seemed to be 
doing a good job. 

“Lot of code stuff,” Vaston said. 
“Stuff that isn’t even in our code 
books.” 

“I see,” Crane said. Planetary 
Government had one cipher that every 
agent was required to memorize and 
to carry around in his head. Probably 
this code that Vaston mentioned was 
actually this cipher. In any event, he 
had no time to bother to try to deci- 
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pher it. Unstrapping himself, he rose 
to his feet. 

“I am going to use your radio 
equipment for a while,” he said, to 
Vaston. “What I am going to talk 
about is the business of no other man 
in this control room.” 

“RightI” Vaston’s eyes roved over 
the men in the room. “Personally, I 
am not going to be able to hear a 
word that is said in this conversation. 
I don’t want even to think that one 
of you may overhear it.” 

His eyes lashed the men. Nods went 
around the room. Crane slipped into 
the chair that had been hastily vacated 
by the rating. His fingers went under 
the panel. The switch was still on, 
the circuits still functioning. 

“Johnson Crane reporting.” 

^LTHOUGH this radio equipment 
was carrying full details on ev¬ 
erything that was happening in the 
control room, Crane was in full charge 
of the situation until he reported in. 
This was standard operating proce¬ 
dure in the Planetary Government 
espionage system. Efforts might be 
made to reach him via space radio 
but this hidden communication system 
would not be used for that purpose 
unless the agent himself requested it. 

Crane patiently waited for an 
answer. Even at the speed of light, 
time would be needed for this mes¬ 
sage to reach Planetary Government 
headquarters, to be acted upon, and 
for orders to be issued and to reach 
him here in the forlorn sky above 
Saturn. 

Then a voice was speaking across 
the reaches of space. 

“To: Johnson Crane. Space static 
has prevented reception from you of 
more than fragmentary reports. Im¬ 
possible to evaluate your information 
as yet.” 

There was a pause. Crane, wonder¬ 
ing desperately what was coming 


next, could almost hear paper rustling 
as the operator on the other end shuf¬ 
fled through the reports in front of 
him. The voice went on: 

“Additional data for your informa¬ 
tion and guidance. Freighter com¬ 
pletely gutted by hour-glass of flame 
you describe. Two other ships report 
similar attacks near rings of Saturn.” 

“What?” Crane gasped. 

The voice went heedlessly on. 

“Some menace seems lodged in or 
near the rings of Saturn. Unable to 
evaluate nature or origin of this men¬ 
ace. Two cruisers, five destroyers, 
have been dispatched and are pro¬ 
ceeding at full speed to you. You can 
expect radio contact with them in 
matter of hours. You will take charge 
of this fleet. 

“You are also in full charge of en¬ 
tire operation. 

“Find menace and destroy it.” 

The voice went into silence. 

Crane sat staring at the radio 
panels. He was too stunned to speak. 

He had expected help from Plane¬ 
tary Government. He had hoped to 
use their files to check his ideas as 
to the origin and the nature of the 
hour glass of flame. 

Instead, he had been placed in full 
charge of the job of finding and des¬ 
troying the menace. 

It seemed to him in that moment 
to be a job beyond the ability of every 
human being alive. 

CHAPTER IX 

•TWENTY-FOUR hours later, radio 
contact was made with the ap¬ 
proaching fleet. The message was re¬ 
layed to Crane down in the engine 
room, where he was driving the chief 
engineer and all the spare technicians 
on the ship mildly nuts working out 
the details of what they considered 
to be an utterly fantastic idea. Grim- 
wald, the chief engineer, had snorted 
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his disgust a dozen times. But Grim- 
wald was working. So were all the 
others. When Crane gave orders to 
work, men usually obeyed them. 

The message that contact had been 
made with the approaching fleet came 
down from Vaston. Crane went up 
to the control room to get the details. 
Vaston was wooden faced. 

“Admiral Harkness "reported. He 
asked our position. I gave it to him.” 

“Good,” Crane said. “What else?” 

Vaston’s face became even more 
grim. “Admiral Harkness said he had 
lost one destroyer, and had had one 
cruiser crippled by excessive loss of 
manpower, by attack from scores of 
these flame beasts we are looking 
for.” 

f^RANE digested the information 
in silence. He glanced at the 
view screens. There, displayed in all 
their brilliance, were the rings of 
Saturn. 

“I want you to set all lookouts on 
the watch for an asteroid that moves 
under its own power,” Crane said. 

Vaston stared at him as if he did 
not believe his ears. “How can an 
asteroid move under its own power? 
They move in orbits.” 

“I know,” Crane answered. “But 
I have a hunch that perhaps there 
is one asteroid somewhere near Sat¬ 
urn that moves under its own power.” 

“Sounds impossible,” the exec said, 
softly. 

“It may be,” Crane said. “But just 
before we had our first contact with 
that hour-glass of flame, the lookouts 
reported an asteroid near us. Now, 
suppose that object was actually a 
space ship designed to look like an 
asteroid—” 

“But why?” Vaston said. 

“To conceal it, for one reason. If 
you wanted to find a hiding place for 
a space ship in an asteroid belt, what 
better way to do the job than to make 


the ship look like an asteroid?” 

Vaston’s eyes were suddenly 
thoughtful. “I grant that part. But 
who would want to find a hiding place 
in an asteroid belt?” 

“I don’t know who, I just know 
that apparently something has ap¬ 
peared in this asteroid belt, some¬ 
thing that looks like an hour-glass of 
living flame. Since I don’t know 
much about the real nature of this 
hour-glass of flame, I can only guess 
as to its motives and it purposes. I 
do not doubt it has its own secret 
motivations. However, my orders are 
to find and to destroy it. And the 
thing I want you to do is to search 
for an asteroid that seems capable of 
moving under its own power, and 
which may be the secret hiding place 
of the flaming hour-glasses.” 

“I’ll do it!” Vaston said. Re¬ 
placing the puzzled bewilderment in 
his eyes was a quick eagerness. “It 
may be a hell of a job to find one 
single asteroid in the millions that are 
here, but we’ll find it, if it exists.” 
As he finished speaking, Vaston be¬ 
gan to issue orders to the lookouts. 

A few minutes later, the radio was 
calling again, for Crane. This time the 
message was from Admiral Harkness. 
“My orders are to report to you. I 
am so reporting. We will meet you at 
your instructions. Meanwhile, I wish 
to report the conclusion of my medi¬ 
cal examiners in re the men killed 
aboard both the cruiser and the . des¬ 
troyer.” 

“Go ahead,” Crane said. 

“This is it! The flaming creatures 
that came aboard the ships, seemed 
to kill the crew by devouring the 
life force within them. My examiners 
say there is a subtle force in every 
man that keeps him going: they also 
say that this force is electrical in 
nature. The flame creatures devour 
this force. I pass that on to you for 
what it is worth—” 
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“It’s worth plenty,” Crane an¬ 
swered. “We will proceed to a meet¬ 
ing as soon as a course can be plot¬ 
ted. In the meantime, there is a pos¬ 
sibility that these flame creatures may 
be hiding in a space ship designed to 
look like an asteroid. My orders are 
to blast out of the sky any asteroid 
that seems to appear near you and 
to be moving under its own power.” 

Crane signed off. He knew he left 
a puzzled Admiral out there under 
the rings of Saturn. But he also knew 
that this Admiral would carry out any 
orders given to him. Crane hastened 
back to the engine room. 

r J T HE SPACE suits were already 
coming out of the special ovens 
that had been rigged up. The ovens 
had been set up in such a way that 
each space suit passed near the atomic 
engines in operation. Each suit thus 
received a slight charge of radioacti¬ 
vity. Back on Earth, radio-active iso¬ 
topes had been manufactured in this 
way ever since the discovery of atom¬ 
ic power. Space suits normally were 
designed to protect their wearer not 
only from the cold of space but also 
from the effect of dangerous radia¬ 
tion. 

These suits, however, had been put 
through a process that made them 
slightly radioactive. 

Dr. Gale looked up from the adapt¬ 
ed Geiger counter he was using on 
each suit as it came out of the oven. 
“It’s my guess that a human can 
wear these suits for thirty days with 
no danger. But why are you having 
them made radio-active?” 

“On the strength of a hunch and 
a prayer,” Crane answered. He 
grinned at the girl who was helping 
Dr. Gale. Jane Trumbell looked wan 
and shaken but she was operating un¬ 
der her own power. She smiled back 
at him. 

Crane moved on to the bench where 


the technicians had assembled and 
were already testing the weapon. 

Improvised from parts of the 
ship’s stores, the weapon was a crude, 
clumsy-looking gadget that looked a 
little like a sub-machine gun made 
by amateur gunsmiths. However, 
this weapon did not fire slugs—it 
fired puffs of smoke. 

Crane, his face grim, watched the 
tests. The weapon was mounted in 
a test rack and it was aimed at a tar¬ 
get, a radiation counter. One of the 
technicians pressed the trigger. Out 
from the flaring muzzle of this odd 
gun shot a hard-driven ball of smoke. 

The ball of smoke hit the radia¬ 
tion counter. The meter jumped over 
into the red, then fell back as the 
smoke passed it. 

“Radio-activity of the smoke dis¬ 
charge, point nine three seven,” a 
technician said to Crane. 

“Good,” Crane said. Humans could 
stand indefinitely this amount of 
radio-activity. Jane Trumbell moved 
up and stood beside Crane. 

“Radio-active space suits and a gun 
that shoots radio-active smoke?” the 
girl said. “I wish I knew what you 
are trying to do!” 

“I wish I was sure of what I am 
trying to do,” the PG agent an¬ 
swered. 

Suddenly the call to battle stations 
sounded through the ship. 

Crane snatched the weapon from 
the test rack. “Make a dozen more 
like it, as fast as you can 1 ” he shout¬ 
ed. The girl following him, he ran 
for the control room. 

Before they reached it, they heard 
the thud of an atomic cannon firing. 

In the control room, Vaston looked 
up as they entered. He pointed to¬ 
ward the view screen. “There’s your 
damned asteroid!” he shouted. 
“We’re trying to knock it out of the 
sky!” 

Looming in the view screen was 
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what looked like a tremendous chunk 
of jagged rock. There were thousands 
like it wandering erratically through 
and around the rings of Saturn. 

“We missed it with the first shot,” 
Vaston said. “Ah, there goes the sec¬ 
ond 1” 

Again the thud of an atomic can¬ 
non firing rolled through the cruiser. 

THE view screen, they saw die 
^ explosion that followed. The 
bursting charge struck the asteroid a 
glancing blow. The explosion that 
mushroomed up was so bright it hurt 
the eyes even when watched through 
a radar view screen. 

The asteroid rolled under the im¬ 
pact of the explosion. Jagged chunks 
of rock flew away from it. Heat in 
the intensity of millions of degrees 
had been generated against the sur¬ 
face of this wandering fragment of 
what appeared to be a tremendous 
chunk of jagged rock. Volatized stone 
spurted outward in molten drops of 
fine spray which cooled instantly in 
this airless space to microscopic mist. 

Crane glued his eyes on the view 
screen. Without knowing it, he was 
holding his breath. 

Was this the asteroid he had 
thought existed here? Was it the hid¬ 
den source from which the flaming 
hour-glasses sprang? Or was it just 
a chunk of rode? 

Something burred in the control 
room. 

Jane Trumbell screamed. 

Crane jerked his eyes away from 
the view screen. 

There, in the control room, was 
an hour-glass of living flame. How it 
had gotten there, he did not know; 
apparently these creatures possessed 
some sort of ability to slip into an¬ 
other dimension and thus enter a 
closed area without the necessity of 
going through an opening. All he 
knew was that it was there. And that 


it was moving straight toward him. 

He jerked up the muzzle of the 
improvised weapon that he carried, 
pressed the trigger. 

The ball of smoke shot out. 

It struck the exact center of the 
hour-glass of flame, struck where the 
vague orange color was turning into 
a glowing spot of deepest red, struck 
what might well be the heart of this 
monstrosity. 

As if the smoke did no damage 
whatsoever, the flaming hour-glass 
kept moving toward. Crane. The sound 
that came from it jumped a notch 
up the scale as the smoke hit it, there 
was no other indication that it had 
been touched. 

Crane’s dazed thought was that the 
smoke had only made it angry] 

He felt again the electric tingle 
pass through his skin as the creature 
neared him. He caught a glimpse of 
Jane Trumbell’s white face beside 
him. He fired the second shot. 

Again the ball of boiling smoke shot 
into the heart of the creature. 

What happened then took place 
almost too fast for the eye to follow. 

The heart of glowing red inside 
the creature seemed suddenly to swell 
to larger size. Then it collapsed to a 
pin-point of intense scarlet. 

The burring sound changed. A split 
second earlier, it had throbbed with 
anger. Now, somehow, it had a note 
of pain in it as if this creature had 
been hurt. 

The hour-glass of flame was no 
longer moving toward Crane. It was 
hanging in the air as if somehow 
it had lost the power to move of its 
own accord. 

Crane fired the third shot. 

Again the ball of smoke struck 
home. The burring sound roared up 
again. The creature moved. Like a 
stricken wild animal, it dashed madly 
around the control room. 

The burring sound leaped a final 
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notch up the scale. 

The creature vanished. 

In the control room the only sound 
was the frightened breathing of 
startled men. 

Crane thought in dazed relief: 
“Those damned things actually can’t 
stand radio-activity." 

In that instant, he knew his wild 
hunch had been correct, knew also 
that he had found a weapon with 
which to combat these hour-glasses 
of living flame. 

He had wonl The thought was like 
a tonic to his mind. Exultation leaped 
up in him. 

“Look!” Vaston yelled* 

Crane turned again to the view 
screen. There, plainly displayed, was 
the asteroid. 

“It’s moving under its own power 1” 
Vaston said. “It is a hidden space 
ship!” 

Plainly visible on the view screen, 
the asteroid was righting itself. The 
force of the atomic explosion had sent 
it rolling. It was rolling no longer. 
Instead it was obviously under con¬ 
trol. 

And it was fleeing from the shipl 

Crane breathed a sigh of pure re¬ 
lief. 

The thud of a cannon rolled through 
the cruiser. The shell exploded far 
behind the rapid-accelerating aster- 
roid. - 

At the explosion, the asteroid sud¬ 
denly took up a course that any ex¬ 
perienced space cruiser executive of¬ 
ficer would instantly recognize. 

“Evasive action!” Vaston yelled. 

Crude and cumbersome in many 
of its movements, the asteroid was 
dodging and ducking, trying to avoid 
those atomic explosions that were tak¬ 
ing place behind it. 

“Pursue that asteroid!” Crane 
yelled. “Don’t let it get away.” 

Vaston, grimly busy with the con¬ 
trol switches in front of him, was al¬ 


ready changing the course of the 
ship. 

A white-faced junior officer burst 
into the control. “Hey! There’s an¬ 
other one of those flame beasts here 
in the ship!” 

CHAPTER X 

/^UTSIDE the door of the control 
room a man was down. He lay 
without moving on the plastic cov¬ 
ered steel floor. 

Hunched over him, feeding off 
him, was another hour-glass of liv¬ 
ing flame. 

Radio-active smoke boiled from the 
gun in Crane’s hands. It struck the 
creature again and again. The flame 
beast lifted, tried to move toward the 
PG agent. 

Another smoke ring struck it. 

Crane watched the hour-glass of 
living flame try to flee. In his mind 
was the grim thought that this one 
was not going to escape, if he could 
do anything to prevent it. The gun 
puffed its balls of smoke, innocent¬ 
looking balls they were to a human 
being, but to this flame beast, they 
were nearly as deadly as the slug 
from a Z-gun was to a man. 

The flame beast hung in the air. 
A violent surge of colors ran through 
it. Suddenly it was drifting, flounder¬ 
ing, falling. Something had gone 
wrong inside of it. It struck the floor 
of the corridor, hung there an instant. 
The colors in it faded, faded, faded 
—and were gone. 

A tracery of lines as fine as spider 
webs remained upright for a moment. 
Then this web faltered, fell in upon 
itself. There remained upon the 
tough plastic floor a web of moisture. 

Johnson Crane was probably the 
first man to see one of these creatures 
die. Now he knew one fact that he had 
never really known before: these 
flame beasts could be destroyed. 
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On the floor, the man stirred and 
tried to sit up. All he could do was 
wave his hand. Some vital energy 
had been sucked out of him. Getting 
it back would be a problem for Dr. 
Gale. 

"Take it easy, fella,” Crane said. 
“Just lie there. We’ll get to you as 
soon as we can.” 

Crane raced again to the engine 
rooms. For an instant, he was al¬ 
most afraid to enter. Suppose he 
should find these flame beasts in here 
too? Shoving into the engine rooms, 
he found his fears were without 
foundation. Men in here were work¬ 
ing. So near these atomic engines, no 
hour-glass of flame would ever ap¬ 
pear. To the flame beasts, this en¬ 
gine room was “hot.” 

Dr. Gale looked up from his in¬ 
spection of the space suits. “Man up 
there in the corridor outside the con¬ 
trol room who needs your help,” 
Crane said. 

The medico was gone almost before 
the words had left Crane’s mouth. 

“I want five volunteers.” 

Crane got them instantly. “Into 
space suits,” he ordered. In a matter 
of minutes, he had five men inside 
the suits. 

“In these suits, you will be safe 
from the flame beasts,” he said. Arm¬ 
ing them with the stubby-smoke guns, 
he stationed them around the ship 
in positions where a sudden call for 
help from any quarter would find one 
of these men ready to answer it in¬ 
stantly. 

“Now, let another flame beast ap¬ 
pear!” he thought. 

The ship was accelerating and 
changing course. The thud of the 
atomic cannons was sounding again. 

/^RANE ENTERED the control just 
in time to see one of the atomic 
shells strike the fleeing asteroid. 

The explosion was cataclysmic. 


The view screen revealed a vast 
mass of machinery of some kind spew¬ 
ing outward from the center of the 
asteroid. It also revealed the astonish¬ 
ing fact that the huge chunk of jag¬ 
ged rock was a real asteroid. 

“They bored into the center of an 
asteroid and installed driving ma¬ 
chinery!” Vaston gasped. 

“They’ll never bore into that aster¬ 
oid again!” Crane answered. 

Apparently the shell had penetrated 
to the core of the asteroid. The great 
chunk of rock was torn into hundreds 
of pieces. Leaping out from it, flash¬ 
ing upward through airless space, were 
—flame beasts. They were trying to 
flee from an atomic explosion. 

That explosion not only generated 
millions of degrees of heat, it also 
generated the whole gamut of “hot” 
radiation that goes along with an 
atomic explosion, the alpha, beta, 
gamma rays, along with many others. 
Some of these rays, possibly all of 
them, were a deadly poison to the 
flame beasts. 

The vast holocaust in the sky 
of space revealed the flame creatures 
dying by the hundreds. They tried to 
flee. Who can flee from the blast of 
an atom bomb? 

In the control room of the cruiser, 
the awed humans watched the sky of 
space light up, watched the flame 
creatures die, watched the holocaust 
die down. 

“That’s that!” Vaston said. “Now 
to dodge the shower of fragments 
from that explosion.” 

Already the meteor warning bells 
were ringing. The ship, which had 
been pursuing the asteroid, swung 
away from the collision course with 
the fragments. The clanging of the 
warning bells died into a quiet mur¬ 
mur. 

“Do you suppose that was the only 
asteroid those flame beasts have taken 
over?” Vaston said, softly. 
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Crane grimaced. “Let’s not think 
about that right now,” he said. 

The ship turned quietly in space. 
For an hour, the crew rested. Food 
was served. Down in the engine room, 
more space suits were made slightly 
radio-active. More of the improvised 
weapons were made ready. Men were 
wary and watchful and restless. They 
thought the flame creatures had been 
conquered. But who could be sure 
when dealing with some totally un¬ 
known life-form such as these weird 
hour-glasses of flame? 

The crew was suddenly aware that 
space was just outside the ship. The 
kind of space that leered at men. 
They were aware that they were un¬ 
der the rings of Saturn—where almost 
anything could happen. Men started 
to whistle, and stopped short. Laugh¬ 
ter came up in sudden bursts, then 
was still. 

The ship swung around to make 
her rendezvous with the approach¬ 
ing fleet. 

Then space radio was again yap¬ 
ping for Crane. 

“Harkness reporting. We are being 
attacked by three asteroids. Situation 
desperate. Must have immediate 
help.” 

Before Crane could answer, the 
voice coming over the radio went into 
sudden silence. He snapped a ques¬ 
tion back across space. There was no 
answer. 

In the flagship of Admiral Hark¬ 
ness, the transmitter had gone off. 

What' had happened to the fleet? 
No one knew. With the fleet’s radio 
out of operation, there was no way 
to find out. 

“We’re on course to meet them,” 
Vaston said. “We ought to make con¬ 
tact almost immediately.” He swung 
the view screen to the forward radar 
equipment, scanned the vastness of 
space for a sight of the approaching 
vessels. 


Minutes passed while the cruiser 
was accelerated. The minutes grew 
into an hour. 

“There!” Vaston said. “I caught 
a glimpse of the ships.” 

Crane and the executive officer 
strained their eyes staring at the view 
screen. Pips of light were visible. They 
enlarged rapidly, became two destroy¬ 
ers and a cruiser. 

Three other pips of light became 
something else, became three jagged 
chunks of rock. 

Three asteroids in motion. 

CHAPTER XI 

'TWO OF THE asteroids were small, 
not much larger than destroyers. 
The third was larger than the biggest 
space wagon that Planetary Govern¬ 
ment had ever put into the skies. 

The asteroids were circling the 
fleet. The destroyers and the cruisers 
were firing, sporadically. Out in space 
in the vicinity of the three asteroids, 
atomic explosions were taking place. 
The aim of the gunners was erratic, 
the explosions were missing their tar¬ 
gets. 

“Look at that!” Vaston whispered. 

As the cruiser neared the scene of 
battle, other objects were becoming 
visible. 

Circling what remained of the fleet 
were hundreds of the flame beasts. 
Like wolves around helpless prey, the 
hour-glasses of flame were swinging 
in swift orbits. 

“They’re too close in for the ships 
to fire upon them!” Crane said. 
“Also, they’re too close to the vessels 
for us to fire. What in the hell are 
we going to do now?” 

“We can fire on the asteroids!” 
Vaston said. 

“Done!” Crane shouted. “If we 
can’t get at the flame beasts them¬ 
selves, we can at least destroy their 
nests.” 
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From the nose of the cruiser, in 
response to Vaston’s order, came the 
thud of an atomic cannon. It was 
aimed at the nearest asteroid. It 
missed. The second hit. 

The nearest asteroid exploded in a 
blinding burst of glittering flame. 

“One down!” Crane said. Two more 
were left to go. But the first shot that 
had destroyed the nearest asteroid had 
been a lucky hit and he knew it. 
What about the other two? What 
about—? 

The PG agent was staring at the 
screen. As if the explosion of the as¬ 
teroid had been a signal, the flame 
creatures had left off their circling 
of the helpless cruiser and the two 
destroyers. 

They had started toward the new 
ship that was approaching. They 
seemed to recognize in it a source of 
danger. 

“By God, when they started to¬ 
ward us, they made a mistake 1” Crane 
shouted. “Now we can get at them. 
Fire into that swarm as it approach¬ 
es.” 

As long as the flame creatures had 
remained close to the remnants of 
the fleet, they had been safe from 
fire, both from the helpless vessels 
and from the cruiser. 

Again the atomic cannon thudded. 
This time the shell exploded in the 
midst of the approaching swarm of 
flame beasts. An atomic mushroom 
boiled upward and was dissipated. 
Wild spots of flame gyrated through 
black space. 

“Got part of them!” Vaston said. 
“The rest are still coming.” 

The flame creatures seemed to 
move with fantastic speed. Before a 
second shot could be fired into them, 
they had flashed in from space and 
were circling the cruiser. 

Like balls of witehfire appearing 
out of nowhere, they pepped up in¬ 
side the ship. Alarm bells began to 


ring, 

'"THE FLAME creatures had been 
having things pretty much their 
own way inside the vessels of the 
fleet. Appearing inside the hull of 
this cruiser, they expected to find the 
same situation: helpless, frightened 
humans who fled screaming before 
them, men who did not understand 
them and were afraid of them, run¬ 
ning men, men paralyzed by fear. 

Swirling inside the ship, they 
danced up and down the corridors. 

Shouts of fighting men answered 
them. 

“Get that damned fire-ball over 
there.” 

“Got him!” 

“There’s another one.” 

“I’ll take care of him!” 

Instead of finding running men, the 
flame creatures met puffs of radio¬ 
active smoke. In that radio-active 
smoke was death. 

Two of the flame beasts appeared 
in the control room. Jane Trumbefl, 
looking very grim in the smallest 
space suit aboard the ship, took care 
of one of them. She fired balls of 
radio-active smoke. The flame crea¬ 
ture swirled away from her, and van¬ 
ished. “I can lick ’em tool” she 
yelled. 

Crane was at work on the second 
flame beast that had appeared in the 
control room. It vanished. 

In the control chair, the wooden¬ 
faced Vaston took a new grip on life. 
Instantly he began checking all posi¬ 
tions on the ship. 

“All clear here.” 

“No flame creatures in the after¬ 
section.” 

“Two destroyed m the nose.” 

Excited shouts answered Vaston’s 
queries. All reports added up to the 
same answer. “All clear!” 

The cruiser was clear of the men¬ 
ace. But outside, in space, the flame 
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creatures circled, wary and watchful, 
as if they were considering some new 
plan of attack. 

In the far distance, the smaller as¬ 
teroid was changing course. Vaston 
was following that shift of direction 
with a wary eye. Shells were explod¬ 
ing around this asteroid but as yet 
none had taken effect. 

“That son-of-a-gun looks to me like 
he is getting ready to ram!” Vaston 
said. The ragged edge of nerves 
frayed almost to the breaking point 
sounded in the exec’s voice. He moved 
the button which put him into con¬ 
tact with the engine room. “Stand 
by for fast evasive action.” 

“Ready 1” Grimwald’s voice came 
back. 

On the control panel in front of 
Vaston, a signal light glowed red: the 
stern lookout at the radar set calling 
for emergency attention. Vaston 
snapped the view screen to that po¬ 
sition. The voice of the lookout came 
quickly. “Fleet coming up from Sa¬ 
turn!” 

Crane heard the words without re¬ 
alizing their possible meaning. He 
turned quickly to the view screen. 

There, visible against the dark 
bulk of the gloomy planet that lay so 
far below them, were rapidly enlarg¬ 
ing pips of light. Five ships, coming 
upward. 

“Those are not ships of our space 
fleet!” Vaston whispered. 

“But what other ships could possi¬ 
bly be here?” Crane gritted. As he 
asked the question, the answer popped 
into his mind. “That damned Ur- 
Gluk!” 

“They’re Saturian ships all right,” 
Vaston spoke. “But where in the hell 
did the Saturians get ships? Those are 
war craft! They’re not permitted to 
have fighting vessels. The treaty they 
made decided all that long ago.” 

“They didn’t keep their treaty I” 
Crane answered. “Ur-Gluk has been 


building ships, in secret. He has been 
planning an attack, to wipe out human 
control of Saturn. He has picked the 
worst possible moment to launch his 
blow! ” 

Of all the things that could possi¬ 
bly have happened, this seemed to be 
the worst. Circling outside the ship 
were the flame beasts. Off in the 
distance an asteroid was being ma¬ 
neuvered to ram. The rocky mass 
would tear through the fragile hull 
of the cruiser like a thrown stone go¬ 
ing through a pane of glass. 

Back farther still was a huge as¬ 
teroid, the heart and the core of the 
flame creatures. 

'T'HE EARTH fleet lay helpless 
even to protect itself. The ships 
were barely under way. Firing had 
stopped. The vessels moved as if the 
only guiding farce within them was 
the automatic equipment that kept 
them on course even after their hu¬ 
man operators had all died or had 
fled percipitately from the controls. 

In this crisis, the Saturian fleet was 
attacking. 

“The asteroid is the source of im¬ 
mediate danger!” Crane spoke from 
between dry lips. “It will reach us be¬ 
fore Ur-Gluk comes within firing 
range. Concentrate on the asteroid.” 

Vaston turned the view screen 
again. His face grew grim as he 
watched. The asteroid was looming 
bigger with eaeh passing moment. 
There was no longer any doubt but 
that the creatures manning the driv¬ 
ing machinery inside of it intended to 
ram. 

The fore-guns were firing at it. A 
shell grazed it. 

It kept coming. 

Bigger and bigger it loomed on the 
screen. It had been the size of a base¬ 
ball, then it was as big as a basket¬ 
ball. With tornadic speed it became 
the size of a mountain. 
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Vaston waited. 

The asteroid loomed even bigger on 
the screen. 

Very gently the executive officer 
pressed the button that changed the 
course of the cruiser. 

The ship swung aside. 

There was a rending crash as the 
rocky underside of the asteroid 
scraped the hull of the ship. The 
cruiser shuddered, righted herself. 

The asteroid went past. 

“I had to wait until it was almost 
too late I” Vaston whispered. “If I 
shifted course too soon, the asteroid 
could have shifted to meet the new 
course. Now, it’s going away!” His 
eyes glittered. 

A target that was going away was 
a target that even the poorest gunner 
could hit. Somewhere in the ship, an 
atomic cannon was being ranged and 
aimed. It fired, a single shot. 

This time the shell struck home. 

Space shuddered under the impact 
of the explosion. From the core of this 
asteroid a mass of driving machinery 
spewed out. Again, flame beasts tried 
to flee from an atomic explosion. 

Crane wiped sweat from his face, 
grinned at Vaston. “You’re a top¬ 
flight skipper, old man. You really 
did a swell job of handling that situ¬ 
ation. Now for Ur-Gluk.” 

The Saturian fleet was coming up 
fast. The cruiser turned, took a deep 
breath, and bared her fangs again. 
She had fought, and fought again, 
and now she was as ready as utterly 
tired men could make her to fight 
another battle. 

In the lead of the Saturian fleet 
was a big flier that was apparently 
the flag-ship. From its bow an ex¬ 
plosion jutted. 

“Firing at us!” Vaston said. “They 
started this fight.” His fingers 
moved to the firing button of the 
cruiser. 

“Wait!” Crane whispered. 


/"\UTWARD from the Saturian 
fleet, the shell they had fired 
had exploded. It was not an atomic 
bomb, there was no mushroom of 
white smoke rolling out to the four 
corners of space. 

It was a simple chemical shell, ex¬ 
ploding in a shower of green sky¬ 
rockets. 

“That’s a signal!” Vaston said. 
“They’re not firing at us, they’re sig¬ 
nalling to us.” 

“It’s not possible,” Crane breathed. 

“Look for yourself! There are 
three green rockets. They came out 
of that shell. In the code of the In¬ 
terplanetary Space Ship Rules, what 
do three green rockets mean?” 

Crane knew what they meant. They 
spelled out these words: 

DO YOU NEED HELP? 

Three red skyrockets fired from a 
signal shell was a distress signal set 
up to be used by space ships whose 
radio equipment was out of order. 
Three green rockets constituted an 
offer of help. 

Crane simply did not believe the 
evidence of his eyes. He sprang to 
the radio set, snapped the transmitter 
and receiver to the wave band as¬ 
signed to Saturian vessels. 

A voice was already coming in over 
the speaker. 

“We wish to fight on the side of 
our human brothers. Tell us what to 
do!” 

It was the voice of Ur-Gluk, work¬ 
ing through a communicator in the 
Saturian ship. 

“Great God in Heaven!” Crane 
breathed. “He is not only offering to 
help us but he is calling us brothers!” 

To him, this was a miracle almost 
beyond comprehension. The last time 
he had seen Ur-Gluk, the Saturian 
had been fighting his way through a 
door to escape from a flame beast. 

Beside him, the girl whispered: “I 
told Ur-Gluk that what we wanted 
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was peace and harmony. He has fi¬ 
nally realized that it is best for all 
of us to work together 1” 

Crane turned startled eyes toward 
her. In his mind was the thought that 
perhaps Jane Trumbell had actually 
influenced the Saturian. But it would 
take more than the words of any 
human to make Ur-Gluk change his 
mind. 

However, if Ur-Gluk was actually 
offering help, the only thing to do 
was to accept it. This was no time to 
worry about Saturian motives. Crane 
turned to the radio. 

“We will point out an asteroid to 
you. Help us pursue it. Help us de¬ 
stroy it.” 

“Asteroid?” Even over the commu¬ 
nicator in the Saturian ship and over 
the radio, the tone of Ur-Gluk’s voice 
indicated that the Saturian was won¬ 
dering if the human had taken leave 
of his senses. Everybody knew that 
asteroids were simply chunks of worth¬ 
less rock. Why pursue one of them? 
Why try to destroy such a thing as 
an asteroid? 

“It is the hiding place of the flame 
beasts,” Crane said. “I don’t know 
how they did it, but they actually 
exist inside asteroids. They have in¬ 
stalled driving machinery of some 
kind—” 

“The flame beasts 1” Ur-Gluk’s gasp 
was clear. “That’s different. If they 
are concealed inside an asteroid, we 
will help our human brothers destroy 
it.” 

“Then go to work!” Crane shouted. 
He turned back to Vaston. The exec 
had already switched the view screen 
to the big asteroid. 

“It has changed course!” Vaston 
said. “And look, the flame beasts are 
leaving the ship!” 

r T r HE SCREEN clearly revealed the 
flight of the flame creatures. 
Leaving off their circling of the cruis¬ 


er, they were hurrying toward the 
asteroid, vanishing inside it. Whether 
they had given up the attempt to en¬ 
ter this perplexing cruiser, or whether 
some sudden call for them had gone 
out from the asteroid, was not known. 

“Both the asteroid and the flame 
beasts are running!” Vaston shouted. 

Swiftly, he changed the course of 
the ship, set it to follow the asteroid. 
Again the thud of the firing cannons 
came through the vessel. 

Now it did not fight alone! Ranging 
beside it were the ships of the Sat¬ 
urian fleet. 

To Johnson Crane, the knowledge 
that they did not fight alone was sud¬ 
denly a very heady feeling. Ur-Gluk 
had meant his offer of help. Ur-Gluk 
was proving himself. The Saturian 
vessels were also firing on the aster¬ 
oid. There was incontrovertible proof 
of Ur-Gluk’s intentions. 

Looking around him in the control 
room, Crane suddenly realized that 
he had had help from a thousand 
other sources too: from Vaston, sit¬ 
ting there in the control chair like a 
wooden-face image; from the techni¬ 
cians, from the radio operators, even 
from this girl. Down in the engine 
rooms was another man who had 
helped tremendously—Grimwald, the 
chief engineer. 

The feeling came over him that he 
was not alone in this battle in the 
Saturian skies, had never been alone. 
Always there had been others with 
him, working on the same problem. 

“Look!” Vaston whispered. 

The view screen revealed shells 
striking the asteroid. It could take 
punishment, lots of it. It was so big, 
so tremendous, that even an atom 
bomb could not smash it. 

But what one atomic explosion could 
not do, a dozen could. Suddenly, 
through some crevice or weak spot, a 
shell went home. 

The explosion that took place out 
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there under the rings of Saturn was 
a flaring column of mushrooming 
flame miles in extent. Inside the as¬ 
teroid, some energy source used by the 
flame creatures had been ignited. The 
combination of the explosion from 
this energy source and the might of 
an atom bomb, created a flare of 
energy so vast and so tremendous that 
it was caught by alert astronomers 
back on Earth. 

The explosion caught the cruiser, 
twisted and turned it. Vaston righted 
it. The impact also caught the ves¬ 
sels of the Saturian fleet. For the 
space of minutes there were wild man¬ 
euvers in space as the ships turned 
and twisted to dodge each other. 

Then the ships were again in order. 

Where the asteroid had exploded, 
only droplets of fading mist remained 
in the void. 

"That’s that,” Crane said softly. 
"If there are any more of those flame 
beasts here inside the rings of Sat¬ 
urn, we will know how to deal with 
them.” 

"I wish to hell you’d tell me,” Vas¬ 
ton said. “I’ve seen you make space 
suits radio-active, I’ve seen you use 
puffs of smoke to run those bllsted 
ghosts lights out of the ship. I’ve had 
the impression that you were using 
radio-activity against them.” 

“And so I was,” Crane answered. 
“Radio-activity is the one thing they 
cannot stand. I don’t pretend to know 
how or why R works this way, but 
radio-active energy is a deadly poison 
to them.” 

"All right,” the dazed Vaston said. 
“But how did you discover they 
couldn’t take radio-active particles?” 

“When the first one appeared in the 
control room, Captain Adams slapped 
at it with his arm. The creature ran 
from him. I saw the numerals of his 
wrist watch flare as he slapped at the 
creature. Those numerals were coated 
with luminous paint. The luminosity 


in this paint is actually a very mild 
form of radioactivity. When I leaped 
to help the man who was being de¬ 
voured by the creature, I also slapped 
at it with the arm that held my wrist 
watch. Again the numerals flared. 
From that I made a wild guess—” 

“Whew!” was all the confounded 
Vaston said. But the look he gave 
Crane was one of the deepest admira¬ 
tion. 

TTHE MEETING that took place 
later fn the control room was his¬ 
toric in many ways. Admiral Hark- 
ness was there, wan and shaken. He 
made his report first. “We finally 
discovered that the only place on 
our ships where we were safe from 
the flame beasts was the engine 
rooms. We left the ships under au¬ 
tomatic control and fled to the en¬ 
gine rooms for safety. Then, when 
the flame beasts left, we came out 
again.” 

“Good thinking,” Crane said. The 
admiral looked relieved. “I intend to 
include a recommendation for you in 
my official report.” The agent turned 
to Ur-Gluk. 

The Saturian talked volubly over 
the communicator. "That flame beast 
almost destroyed our headquarters. I 
never saw such a scene of confusion 
in my life. When we finaTly managed 
to get rid of it, I made my decision 
instantly: that in the future I would 
fight on the side of my Earth broth¬ 
ers.” 

He looked defiantly at Crane as if 
he expected the human to deny him 
this privilege. Crane glanced sideways 
at Jane Trumbell. She had thought 
that it was her argument for peace 
and harmony that had influenced Ur- 
Gluk. Probably the Saturian had been 
influenced by what she had said but 
what had influenced Ur-Gluk far more 
was the flame beast. Ur-Gluk had ac¬ 
tually been scared into cooperation. 
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The girl, however, did not realize this 
fact. Crane grinned at Ur-Gluk. 

“A very wise decision. I imagine 
you have given up all plans for a re¬ 
volt!” 

A positive shudder passed over the 
Saturian. “But yes. But definitely.” 

Ur-Gluk spoke as if he meant every 
word he said. His manner indicated 
that if given time he would say a lot 
more words on this subject. Crane 
did not give him time. “How did you 
happen to come out into space to help 
us?” 

“Our radar scanners reported a bat¬ 
tle of some kind between Earth ships 
and the flame beasts was in progress. 
I promptly issued orders for my fleet 
to move to your aid. Planetary Gov¬ 
ernment will no doubt accept my mo¬ 
tives in this matter?” 

“I cannot speak for Planetary Gov¬ 
ernment but I am almost certain they 
will accept your change of heart. All 
they want is peace.” 

“Peace—that is what we Saturians 
want too!” Ur-Gluk said firmly. 
Some of his nervousness left him. 
His color came up the scale to a 
healthy, shade of green. 

“What about you?” Vaston spoke. 

Crane shrugged. “I imagine Plan¬ 
etary Government will have some or¬ 
ders for me very soon.” 

TT WAS a shrewd guess. The orders 
came through. “Johnson Crane 
and Jane Trumbell will report to 
Earth at their convenience to make a 
fully detailed report of this situation.” 

The voice coming across space was 
that of a tired man reading an offi¬ 
cial order. Suddenly it lost a little of 
its tired feeling. A glow crept into it. 
“This is entirely unofficial, of course, 
but the idea seems to have got around 
here that perhaps you and Jane Trum¬ 
bell would like to make your trip back 


to Earth part of a honeymoon—” 

“Honeymoon!” Crane gasped. The 
thought of such a thing had never 
entered his mind. 

The girl was speaking. “You heard 
what the man said. You didn’t think 
you were going to get away from me 
without a honeymoon, did you?” 

In her eyes was a glow and a spar¬ 
kle, “Nor without this, either.” 

Her lips were close to his own. His 
face went down to meet them. Before 
the rather startled eyes of the as¬ 
sembled group, he kissed her. 

Looking over the girl’s shoulder, he 
saw that Ur-Gluk was watching him. 
Very gravely, he winked at Ur-Gluk. 
The Saturian looked startled. Crane 
sighed. The ways of the human race, 
in matters of love, would probably 
always be beyond the comprehension 
of a Saturian. 

And sometimes, he thought, they 
were beyond the comprehension of a 
human too. He had not known he was 
in love with this girl. But she had 
known it. The instant she had men¬ 
tioned it, he had realized that it was 
true. 

With that knowledge, he was well 
content. 

TTHE TALE is still told, out in the 
lanes of space, of the fire beasts 
that either evolved in the rings of 
Saturn, or came into that area from 
the vast gulf of space that lies be¬ 
yond. In the limitlessness of space, 
there is room for all forms of life. 
The problem of the exact origin and 
the real nature of the flame beasts is 
as yet unsolved. 

But sometimes when a meteor 
flames across a radar screen, lookouts 
on lonely freighters are a little start¬ 
led, a little shivery, as they wonder 
if again they have met one of the 
flame beasts of the void. 


THE END 



ORGAN-PIPE LIGHT 

By 

CLYDE MOORE 


T HERE SEEMS to be almost a scienti¬ 
fic obsession concerning itself with 
the accurate velocity of light. "C”—as 
this physical constant is called is one of 
the most important numbers in all scien¬ 
tific work. It is no wonder then that 
scientists are breaking their backs in an 
effort to know it with some degree of 
accuracy. Up until recently, the best meas¬ 
urements put “c” as 186, 272 miles per 
second. But a number of new determina¬ 
tions made with new aproaches seem to 
indicate that this is in error by a negative 
ten miles per second or so. 

The newest figure, 186, 280 miles per 
second somes from the work of scientists 
at Stanford. Their work has refined the 
answer to within better than .0002 per 
cent! Such accuracy is well-nigh incredi¬ 
ble, but effort will be made to make it even 
more remarkable as skill with the new ap¬ 
paratus improves. 

The new methods of determining the 
velocity of light do not depend upon mile- 
long vacuum tubes etc. In fact, they do 
not even employ light. Instead they use 
radio waves, which are light of extremely 
long wave-length. The velocity is the same 
however. 

Also the new methods employ techniques 
almost as old as man is—in some re¬ 
spects. They depend upon the familiar 
phenomenon of resonance. It is a well- 
known fact that if you hold a vibrating 


tuning fork over a tube whose length can 
be varied, you will get a strongly rein¬ 
forced sound when the tube is one-half 
wave-length long (if both ends are open) 
or when it is one-quarter wave-length long 
(if one end is closed). This sympathetic vi¬ 
bration technique or resonance is familiar 
in most musical instruments. 

What can be done with sound can also 
be done with radio waves. Short radio 
waves will resonate in a metal cylinder 
when the dimensions of that cylinder are of 
the same order as the wave-length of the 
exciting radio waves. The Stanford scien¬ 
tists used ten-centimeter ultra-short waves 
which they fed to a resonant “cavity” 
whose dimensions were measured with ex¬ 
traordinary accuracy down to hundred 
thousandths of an inch. When resonance 
was attained, the wave-lenoth of the ex¬ 
citing radio wave was thus known with 
excellent accuracy. 

From the relationship, velocity equals 
frequency times wavelength, the velocity 
of radio waves (light!) could easily be 
determined. So precise were these meas¬ 
urements that even slight roughnesses in 
the resonant tube were allowed for. 

It may be said that we’re gradually 
isolating the speed of light. It’s been a 
slow process over the last hundred years, 
but each experiment puts it closer to fact. 
In time we may even know it to seven or 
eight figures. Brother, that’s close! 


INSTRUMENTS OF MAGIC 

By LEO PATTERSON 


A NY VISITOR to our Earth from a dis¬ 
tant planet or any traveler in time, 
can get a better picture of what our civili¬ 
zation can do by studying our measuring 
instruments. No other gadgets better in¬ 
dicate the abilities of a people. For in¬ 
variably the tools which answer the ques¬ 
tion, “how much?” are the most important 
tools to a society. 

Instrumentation has reached an incred¬ 
ibly high peak these days thanks primarily 
to electronics. We don’t have to repeat 
the innumerable inventions and devices 
which have stemmed from this science 
and which have changed our whole way of 
living. It is sufficient to know that in 
most cases they are almost always con¬ 
cerned with measuring 6ome quantity, pres¬ 
sure, temperature, length, color, flow, or 
what have you. 

A couple of new inventions are worth 
considering, primarily because they are 
generally indicative of the new science 
which measures things without dis¬ 
turbing them. Consider the age-old prob- 


lem of measuring the rate of liquid flow. 
If you want to know how much water is 
flowing through a pipe, you can use a 
simple water meter which is essentially a 
motor which turns at a rate proportional 
to the flow of the water. The only trouble 
with such a gadget is that the meter in¬ 
terferes with the very flow it's measur¬ 
ing. Now they do it with a sound beam! 

A super-sonic wave speeds through the 
liquid, not affecting it in any way, and 
from the angle through which the beam 
is deflected, the flow rate can be deter¬ 
mined. An electronic method of measuring 
colors with photo-electric cells, is another 
ingenious measuring technique. 

The point of the discussion is that you 
can tell the state of advancement of a 
group by examining its measuring appara¬ 
tus. If we're ever so fortunate to manage 
to hit Mars and we do discover traces of 
life, the first thing we’ll go for is the 
inhabitants’ yardstick. If it’s of wood or 
metal—0. K. f If it’s electronic in nature— 
look out! 
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Markham was sore space travel was net 
yet possible. Then how conld this unknown 
agency dare sell tickets to other planets? 



T HE OFFICE had appeared as 
if by magic. One day the suite 
of rooms was empty, the next 
day furniture was being moved in. 
The third day the office was open for 
business. 

A sign painter was busy lettering 
the front door as Markham passed it 
on his way to his own modest office. 

SARTIN LINES 

At noon, when Markham started 
out to lunch, he saw that other words 


had been added to the door. 

GENERAL TICKET OFFICE 
Tickets here for 
LUNA 
MARS 
VENUS 

Perhaps nothing that could have 
happened, short of death itself, would 
have hit him harder than these three 
words lettered on the door. LUNA. 
MARS. VENUS. 
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According to the Information dis¬ 
creetly conveyed by the lettering on 
this door, they were selling tickets 
to the planets right here in this office, 
just as, down on the first floor, they 
were selling airline tickets to Europe, 
Asia, and the islands of the far seas. 

This—in 1951! 

The idea shook him. For a mo¬ 
ment he had the dazed impression 
that he had stood still for a very long 
period while time had gone racing 
by. There was a story— He groped 
for it. Rip....Rip Van Winkle. He 
felt as Rip Van Winkle must have 
felt, awakening from the sleep of 
twenty years and coming face to face 
with marvels. 

He stood there in the hall of the 
building, letting the noon-time rush of 
hungry people heading for lunch jostle 
past him: a tall, lean, too-brown- 
skinned man clad in quiet, well-fit¬ 
ting clothes, with the tiny button of 
a hearing aid barely visible in his left 
ear, staring at the words on the door¬ 
way of this newly opened office. He 
was the only person who seemed re¬ 
motely interested in this door. A few 
others glanced curiously at the words 
and hurried on. 

To most people lunch was more 
important than 9pace flight. 

It’s a gag, he thought. The words 
are just the come-on. If you go in, 
they will try to sell you mining rights 
on the moon, or a ranch on Venus, 
or an uranium deposit on Mars. 

Sometime in the future these 
things would be for sale in Earth 
markets. But not yet. Humans had 
not as yet perfected space flight. 

It has to be a gag, he repeated. 

If anybody on Earth had made a 
single space flight, even the relative¬ 
ly short hop to the moon, every news¬ 
paper on the planet—with the possi¬ 
ble exceptions of Izvesta and Pravda 
—would have carried headlines on this 
astonishing performance. It would 


have been on every radio program, 
every columnist would have comment¬ 
ed on it, and the fliers would have 
been on every telecast program. Here 
in New York, there would have been 
a parade down Fifth Avenue, with 
the fliers in open cars, while frantic 
secretaries tore up every telephone 
book in Manhattan to provide a fit¬ 
ting shower of paper to welcome the 
heroes. 

There had been no parade, no show¬ 
er of paper to plague the street-clean¬ 
ing department, no radio and televi¬ 
sion interviews. Acres of trees had 
been chopped down to provide paper 
to describe the flying saucers and 
various rocket experiments in prog¬ 
ress in New Mexico, but there hadn’t 
been a whisper about a successful 
space flight. The Army had sent up 
a rocket which seemingly hadn’t come 
down—the Army, or the Air Force, 
or whatever, couldn’t find this rocket 
anyhow—but otherwise there had 
been nothing. Markham made it bis 
business to keep track of such pro¬ 
jects. 

Therefore this office was a gag I 

DUT WAS it? Had space flight 
actually been accomplished with 
no resulting fanfare and was one re¬ 
sult of such an accomplishment the 
opening of an office to sell tickets 
to the planets? 

Space flight would come some day, 
he knew. When it did come, an office 
to sell tickets would be opened some¬ 
where, and somebody would make a 
profit out of the sale of tickets. There 
would be a freight office near the 
space port, with thick-che6ted men 
weighing freight shipments and cart¬ 
ing them around in electric trucks. 
Chrome for Venus, and magnesium, 
and whole space-ship loads of the 
wonderful plastics developed on Earth. 

“All right, I’ll go see,” Markham 
said to himself. The sign on the door 
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seemed to pull him toward It. As if 
it were a magnet and he an iron 
filing, he moved toward the door. He 
could not see what lay beyond the 
frosted glass panels. All he could see 
were those magic words: LUNA— 
MARS—VENUS. 

His hand touched the doorknob and 
he stopped and took a quick step 
backward. What if this was a trap? 

At the thought, his hand darted in¬ 
side his coat, to the bulky body of 
the hearing aid amplifier snuggled in 
his vest pocket. The feel of this com¬ 
pact little device was reassuring. As 
long as he wore this hearing aid, he 
was in no danger, except from the 
transtron field, in which the aid 
would not operate. 

Was a transtron field in operation 
here? Tendrils seemed to flow out 
from his mind, testing the space 
around him. He shook his head. There 
was no transtron field here. The ten¬ 
drils flowed back, reporting that all 
was quiet. He opened the door. 

There was a reception room and 
beyond it a door, with the word Man¬ 
ager on it. This door was partly open^ 
revealing that the manager was not 
in at the moment. But the reception 
room was occupied by a girl behind a 
desk. 

The girl behind the desk was ut¬ 
terly reassuring. She had long car¬ 
mine-tipped finger nails, platinum 
hair that had obviously come out of a 
bottle, and false eyelashes, the long, 
droopy kind. 

Markham liked this girl on sight. 
She was so common, so cheap, so 
gaudy, that she had to be real. A girl 
like this in a front office could not 
conceal a trap. She was too obviously 
stupid, for one thing, and for another, 
she looked so much like a come-en 
that she had to be real. He liked her 
beoause just the sight of her made him 
feel safe. 

When he opened the door, she 


favored him with what she obviously 
thought was an alluring smile. “Was 
there something you wanted, sir?” 
Her smile said that whatever it was 
he wanted, she had it. 

He ignored the smile. “Yes. How 
much is a ticket to Mars?” 

Her face dropped a little. She con¬ 
sulted papers in front of her. “That 
depends. Anywhere between $26,000 
and $64,000.” 

“Two prices to the same place?” 

“That’s what it says here.” Her 
frown said she didn’t understand it 
either but that was what the book 
said and a girl couldn’t go wrong 
by sticking to the book. She bent 
forward to examine the papers. “It 
depends on whether or not Mars is 
at per—per—perhelion or at a-per- 
helion.” 

“What does that mean?” Markham 
said. He knew perfectly well what 
the words meant but he wanted to 
see if she knew. 

“Gosh, mister, you’ll have to ask 
Mr. Lewellyn. He’s our manager here. 
He knows about things like that.” 

“When will Mr. Lewellyn be in?” 

“Sometime this afternoon, I guess. 
But I can sell you a ticket.” 

“How much wiU the price be?” 

“Well, our next trip goes on October 
ninth and the price then—I’ve got it 
right here—is $38,000. Gosh, that 
seems a lot of money, don’t it?” 

Markham was silent. Maybe the 
girl didn’t understand the reason for 
a sliding scale of ticket prices to Mars, 
but he did. Depending on their rela¬ 
tive positions at any time, the distance 
between Mars and Earth varied from 
approximately 40,000,000 to about 
60,000,000 miles. If the price of the 
ticket was computed on the actual 
distance between the two planets, then 
the price ought to vary. 

Markham shivered. This little detail 
of a sliding scale of ticket prices was 
so accurate it was somehow frighten- 
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ing. And the whole situation here in 
this office was so commonplace that 
it made him uneasy. 

In 1951, you ought not to be able 
to find an office selling tickets to the 
planets! 

“If you will put down a deposit, 
sir—” 

But fear was rising in Markham 
and he was heading for the door. The 
fear came from some hidden source 
within him and it rose as a compelling 
flood. “Later, perhaps.” He flung the 
words back over his shoulder. 

A"\UTSIDE, he was shaky. All dur- 
ing lunch, even with the rattle 
of dishes and the hum of conversation 
around him, the shakiness persisted. 
Was it humanly possible that space 
flight had been developed to the point 
where tickets could be sold to the 
planets? If it wasn’t possible, then 
fraud was being attempted. 

The city had an organization set 
up to deal with cases of fraud—the 
Better Business Bureau.... 

The man at the Better Business 
Bureau laughed heartily when Mark¬ 
ham told him the story of this new 
office that had opened in his build¬ 
ing. “Ha, ha, ha, that’s a new onel 
What won’t they think of next to 
separate a sucker from his money? 
Sure, we’ll look into it and we’ll put 
them out of business too. Can’t have 
a bunch of crooks stealing money 
that honest businessmen are entitled 
to get. No, space travel isn’t here 
yet. What gave you an idea like that? 
This is obviously fraud. We’ll look 
into it.” The tone of the investiga¬ 
tor’s voice said he would have the 
Sartin Space Ship Lines out of busi¬ 
ness within twenty-four hours. 

Markham felt a little better. He 
left his name and telephone number. 
Late that afternoon, the bureau called. 
“I went over and talked to those peo¬ 
ple. The manager insisted they were 


a legitimate concern. He even offered 
to show me the space ship itself.” 

The Business Bureau man sounded 
shocked, as if he had run headlong 
into a fact too big for him to handle. 

“What!” Markham was shocked 
too. “Where is it?” 

“He wouldn’t tell me where it is. 
He said he didn’t want a crowd of 
curious idiots thronging the landing 
field, which is quite small. He said 
there is some danger for spectators, 
and for this reason he wanted no 
publicity.” 

“When will he take you to see the 
ship? I assume you’re going?” 

“Why, any time, he said. I didn’t 
exactly ask him but I got the im¬ 
pression he would be glad to take 
me out to the space port tomorrow 
afternoon. I guess I’ll have to go. Do 
you want to go along?” 

“No,” Markham answered. “Yes 
—I don’t know.” Fear was rising in 
him again. 

“Well, make up your mind,” the 
Bureau man said, and hung up. 

J^JARKHAM spent the entire night 
trying to make up his mind. By 
morning he had decided that the 
bureau representative might not be 
too reliable in matters such as this, 
that he wasn’t a trained investigator, 
and that he might draw erronous con¬ 
clusions. But there was another 
agency— 

When the office of the FBI opened 
the next morning, Markham was wait¬ 
ing. He was interviewed by a tall, 
pleasant-faced man whose name was 
Smith and who looked like he ought 
to be either an accountant or a law¬ 
yer. Smith listened patiently to Mark¬ 
ham’s story, but without showing 
much real interest. 

“Why do you report this space ship 
matter to us?” Smith queried. 

It was a question Markham had not 
been anticipating and which he had 
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difficulty in answering. “Why—it’s my 
duty as a citizen. After all, if this 
is actually happening—” 

“Do you think these people are 
really selling space ship tickets?” 

“Well—” 

“Do you think space flight is pos¬ 
sible?” 

Markham twisted uncomfortably in 
his chair. He did not like these ques¬ 
tions, nor did he like the direction in 
which they were leading. He had been 
prepared to face laughter and scorn 
but he had not been prepared to have 
his private beliefs questioned. What if 
they made him take a lie detector 
test? 

His voice took on a placatory tone. 
“I realize you people must hear a 
great many strange stories from—well, 
frankly, from a lot of nuts. But— 
well, you can go see for yourself.” 

“We will,” Smith said. “In these 
times we have to investigate every 
rumor, no matter how wild it seems. 
You say there is an office in your 
building that is selling space ship 
tickets. We are not greatly interested 
in the sale of the tickets, but a ship 
capable of flight to the planets, this 
does interest us.” 

There were other questions, prob¬ 
ing, prying, and revealing. When the 
interview was over, Markham was 
glad to get away. 

When he got off the elevator in his 
own building, there was that door 
again, with its leering words: 

LUNA 

MARS 

VENUS 

Pressures inside of him took him 
straight toward it. The same girl 
was behind the desk. She had changed 
the color of her nails to deep maroon. 
There was no other change. 

“Sold any tickets yet?” Markham 
asked her. 


“You’re the gentleman who was in 
yesterday? No, we haven’t sold any 
yet. But maybe we will today. You 
wanted to go to Mars, didn’t you?” 

He was mildly astonished that she 
could remember the planet he had in¬ 
quired about but he did not answer 
her question. “How long has this line 
been in operation?” he asked. 

“Gee, mister, I don’t know. I only 
came to work yesterday. Did you want 
a ticket?” 

“Before I make up my mind, I 
want to see the ship.” 

“Oh, in that case, you’ll have to 
talk to the manager. Just go right on 
in. Mr. Lewellyn will see you.” 

Markham didn’t go in. He knocked 
politely on the inner door. And the 
manager came out. Tall and stately, 
with clear blue eyes and snow white 
hair, he looked like a banker. Just 
the sight of him inspired confidence. 
Looking at him, Markham understood 
why the Business Bureau man had 
felt this man represented a legitimate 
concern. Markham almost felt the 
same way himself. 

“Come in, sir. I am Richard Lew¬ 
ellyn. I’ll be glad to answer any 
questions you care to ask.” 

TTHE OFFICE was modestly fur- 
nished. The desk was plain wal¬ 
nut, the ash trays were without chro¬ 
mium trim, the fountain pens were 
old fashioned. Markham eased himself 
into the chair beside the desk and 
found it comfortable. “Do you actual¬ 
ly have ships that fly to the planets?” 
he demanded, almost sharply. 

Lewellyn seated himself behind the 
desk and folded his hands across his 
stomach. “Of course. My dear sir, are 
we not offering tickets for sale? 
Would we sell tickets on non-existent 
space ships?” 

“But why haven’t we heard of this 
space ship line?” 

“Because Mr. Sartin does not want 
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any unnecessary publicity. He has 
a quirk that amounts almost to an 
obsession about seeing his name in 
the newspapers. Of course, we realize 
that some publicity will be unavoid¬ 
able, but Mr. Sartin wishes it held 
to a minimum. And since he is the 
man who devised the Sartin Drive and 
built the first space ship, naturally 
his wishes are to be respected. It had 
been his dream for years to perfect 
space travel, then quietly to open 
up freight and passenger offices and 
to make the announcement that flight 
to the planets is now possible, on a 
matter-of-fact basis, just like buying 
a train or a plane ticket. No fuss, no 
blaring headlines, no gushing of news¬ 
papers over his great accomplishment: 
these are his ideas.” 

“I see,” Markham said. It sound¬ 
ed reasonable. Just as ocean lines and 
steamship ticket offices had followed 
a long time after Columbus, com¬ 
mercial interplanetary transportation 
on Earth would follow the first dar¬ 
ing human adventurer who reached 
the planets and returned. He began to 
ask questions. Lewellyn answered 
without hesitation. “Can I see the 
ship?” Markham finally asked. To 
him, it was the only important ques¬ 
tion. 

“Of course,” Lewellyn answered. 
“Do you think we are trying to sell 
a pig in a poke? If you really want 
to buy a ticket, you can see the ship. 
If you have a commercial proposition 
to offer us, you can see the ship. As 
a matter of fact, I am planning to 
take a representative from the Busi¬ 
ness Bureau and a newspaper reporter 
out to see the ship this afternoon. 
If you care to go along with us, we 
will be most happy to have you.” 

“What time?” 

“We plan to leave about five- 
thirty.” 

Markham made up his mind. “I’ll 
be here. How are we going to get to 


the space port?” 

“In the company’s regular limou¬ 
sine,” Lewellyn said. 

A RRIVING at the Sartin Lines of- 
** fice ten. minutes ahead of the 
appointed time, Markham discovered 
that the Business Bureatfman was al¬ 
ready present. With him was a tall, 
seedy individual in rumpled clothes 
whom Lewellyn introduced as a Mr. 
Johnson, a reporter. 

“I thought you did not want any 
publicity,” Markham said. 

“As I told you, we neither welcome 
it nor avoid it,” Lewellyn explained. 
“Mr. Sartin realized that a venture 
of this magnitude cannot be kept 
secret forever and he is prepared to 
accept a certain amount of the right 
kind of publicity, as a necessary evil. 
He trusts, however, that the news¬ 
papers will not give undue space to 
his small accomplishment.” This last 
was said with a warning look at the 
reporter. 

“He ‘trusts’ in a pig’s eye,” the 
reporter answered. “He’s just pretend¬ 
ing he doesn’t want any publicity so 
he’ll be hounded with it.” 

“You don’t know Mr. Sartin,” Lew¬ 
ellyn said stiffly. 

“Just show me this ship, old play¬ 
mate. That’s all you’ve got to do. I’ll 
do the rest.” The reporter seemed to 
muse darkly about some secret mat¬ 
ter. 

Lewellyn shrugged but did not re¬ 
ply. The reporter lit a cigarette and 
yawned. Plainly he had no faith what¬ 
soever in the reality of a space ship. 
“And here I had a date tonight,” he 
muttered, brooding again. 

Lewellyn looked at his watch. 

“Let’s get going,” the reporter said. 
“I haven’t got all night to spend look¬ 
ing at a space ship. Maybe, if we 
hurry, I can still catch her before 
she calls up somebody else....Hey, 
Mac, how long before we get this show 
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on the road?” 

“I’m waiting for another passen¬ 
ger,” Lewellyn answered. The tone 
of his voice indicated he was in com¬ 
plete agreement with Mr. Sartin not 
only about publicity but about the 
men who provided it. “If your time 
is too valuable, I suggest—” 

“Don’t mind me, Mac, it’s just 
that this dame won’t wait.” 

Markham kept in a corner and said 
nothing. He was both fretful and wor¬ 
ried. He disliked the flippant attitude 
of this reporter. 

The door opened. The man who en¬ 
tered was greeted respectfully by Lew¬ 
ellyn and was introduced around. He 
was the FBI agent to whom Markham 
had talked in the morning. And ob¬ 
viously Lewellyn knew his occupation. 

“Well, we’re all here,” the manager 
said. “The press, the representative 
of Better Business, the majesty of the 
law, and one potential cash-paying 
customer. Now if we only had a crook 
to round out our little group.... ” He 
laughed heartily at his own joke. 

The car was a big limousine. A uni¬ 
formed chauffeur was at the wheel. 
The side of the car bore the words 
in modest lettering: 

SARTIN SPACE SHIP LINES 

The car slid through traffic with 
the effortless ease of a ghost. Lew¬ 
ellyn sat in the front seat beside the 
chauffeur and kept up a running con¬ 
versation with the FBI agent on the 
jump seat immediately behind him. 
Markham sat in the middle of the 
back seat, the Better Business agent 
on his left, the reporter on his right. 
The reporter was still brooding dark¬ 
ly and was urging the chauffeur to 
“get some speed out of this hearse.” 

“We will need a little more than 
an hour to reach the port where the 
ship is kept at present,” Lewellyn 
explained. 

Markham thought: space flight 


coming to Earth like this! A reporter 
muttering about a girl and an incom¬ 
petent little man from a business 
bureau and a tall detecitve from the 
FBI, and he—all going out to see a 
space shipl 

What strange things these humans 
did! 

Darkness had fallen before the car 
had left the city behind it. They were 
in rolling, hilly country. The car 
purred smoothly up a long hill. 

When it reached the crest of the 
hill, it kept right on going up. 

AS HE GOT the sensation of con- 
tinuous rising motion, Markham 
knew instantly what had happened 
and was happening. His hand darted 
to the control switch on the artificial 
hearing aid that he wore, snapped a 
button there, snapped it again and 
again. 

He knew that snapping the button 
was useless. The transtron field had 
already hit him. Sensitive tendrils in¬ 
side his mind reported the field as 
it leaped into existence. The movement 
of his fingers frantically pushing the 
button on the hearing aid was reflex 
action, like a drowning man clutch¬ 
ing at a straw. He crouched against 
the seat, shivering with apprehension, 
his face a mask of torture. 

In the front seat, Lewellyn laughed 
gently. “The voul projection does not 
work in the transtron field, eh, Ul- 
gardu? Too bad. Too, too, bad.” 

Like a trapped animal, Markham 
huddled against the seat of the car, 
his mind searching frantically for a 
means of escape that he knew did 
not exist. 

This was it and he knew it He 
had only one hope. 

The silence in the car was broken 
only by the hum of the powerful 
motor, which was much louder now 
that it was not only operating the 
space-warping drive that lifted the 
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car upward but was also suppling 
current to energize the transtron field. 
But the car was not moving fast, not 
really fast, yet. 

Markham dived for the door of the 
car, snatched it open. No one made a 
move to stop him. Air hit his face, 
the door of the car resisted his efforts 
to open it. He got it open six inches, 
far enough to see the distance that 
lay below him. 

Below him winked the lights of a 
town in the dusk. The car, slow as 
it was moving, was already several 
hundred yards in the air. 

“Go ahead and jump, if you wish,” 
Lewellyn’s voice came from the front 
seat. “Jumping now will save us 
trouble later. So if you jump you will 
be doing us a favor.” 

A sound was torn from Markham’s 
throat. He let the pressure of the air 
stream slam shut the door and col¬ 
lapsed again on the back seat. 

Lewellyn laughed, gently. 

Johnson, the reporter, craning his 
neck to look out the window, sud¬ 
denly began to scream. 

“This damned automobile is fly¬ 
ing through the air like an airplane!” 
The reporter sounded like a man 
scared to the verge of insanity. He 
grabbed the door handle, crouched 
holding it but afraid to open it. He 
screamed again. 

Better Business was screaming too, 
in a high falsetto. “Let me out of 
here.” He said it over and over again, 
like a phonograph record that has 
stuck in the same groove. 

In the front seat, Lewellyn spoke. 
“Yeu wanted to see the ship, didn’t 
you?” 

“What ship?” The reporter gob¬ 
bled the sound. He had forgotten the 
purpose of this trip. 

“That’s where I’m taking you,” 
Lewellyn answered. He gestured to¬ 
ward the sky. “It’s up there on an or¬ 
bit that keeps it constantly on the 


night side of Earth.” 

“But—but—but—” The reporter 
again made the gobbling sound. Un¬ 
der the dome light, his face was twist¬ 
ed, his eyes were those of an animal. 
Sweat was on his face and his throat 
was working as he tried to find words 
to say. Abruptly his face muscles went 
slack and he slid forward on the floor 
boards, falling face down. 

“Probably only fainted,” Lewellyn 
said. 

TPHERE was one man in the back 
seat of the car who had not spok¬ 
en and who had not moved. Only his 
face showed what was happening in¬ 
side his mind. His face had turned 
gray. His hand went inside his coat 
and came out with a gun. 

He was the FBI agent, Smith. 

At the sight of the gun, Markham 
tried to pick up hope again. 

“I don’t know what you’re doing 
or how you are doing it. I don’t know 
where you came from or what you 
want.” The agent spoke the words 
carefully, one by one, as if he was 
measuring their impact. "But I know 
you had better take us back down 
to Earth again.” He made a stab¬ 
bing movement with the gun in his 
hand. 

Lewellyn became aware of the gun. 
As his eyes came to focus on it, his 
face seemed to freeze. Then he 
laughed. 

“Take us down!” 

Lewellyn continued to laugh. 

The gun thundered. 

At the distance it was held from 
its target, the bullet could not miss. 
Lewellyn’s face should have exploded 
in a bloody pulp under the impact of 
the heavy slug. But nothing hap¬ 
pened to his face. It lost none of its 
good humor. 

Directly in front of his face a piece 
of metal flared into existence, the 
bullet striking an invisible barrier be- 
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tween the gun and Lewellyn. The slug 
splashed upward, as pieces of metal, 
struck the roof of the car, and fell 
to the floorboards. 

The only sign that it had been 
fired was a thin stain of metal rising 
upward along this invisible barrier, 
a stain of metal and a reek of smoke. 

The FBI agent’s eyes came to focus 
on that stain. Slowly and reluctantly,, 
he slipped the gun back into the shoul¬ 
der holster from which he had taken 
it. 

Markham watched him put the gun 
away. The little hope died in him. He 
had not really expected anything from 
the gun. 

“You should have known better 
than to try to use such a weapon,” 
Lewellyn said. “I had to be prepared 
to face a real weapon, in case Ulgardu 
sensed he was being trapped as the 
transtron field went into operation. 
A barrier that would stop the voul 
projection would also stop a bullet 
from your gun.” 

“Ulgardu?”. the agent said. 

Lewellyn nodded toward the back 
seat. “The man you call Markham 
back there. Only his name isn’t Mark¬ 
ham and he isn’t a man. He is a crim¬ 
inal from Venus who has been hiding 
out on Earth. I’ve been looking for 
him for a great many years. He is 
wanted badly back home.” 

“Huh?” 

“A very wary, very suspicious, and 
very competent criminal,” Lewellyn 
continued. The tone of his voice be¬ 
came professional, he spoke now as 
one criminal hunter to another. “Even 
after we had located him, we didn’t 
dare take a chance with him. I assure 
you that the weapon he carries hid¬ 
den in that artificial hearing aid he 
pretends to wear is most devastating 
in its effects. Most devastating.” 

TPHE TRACE of a shudder crossed 
Lewellyn’s face. “To take him at 


all, we had to trick him into a spot 
where we could clamp down on him 
with the transtron field, which is an 
electro-magnetic force flux which 
nullifies the operation of the voul pro¬ 
jection. Since the transtron field itself 
requires a special installation, it alone 
was a difficult problem. Then we had 
to get him into a position where, once 
we had trapped him, we could get 
him away from Earth immediately. 
‘It was quite a problem. We had only 
one fact to go on, that he would like 
to return to Venus, if he could man¬ 
age it in safety. The friends who had 
brought him here in the first place 
could not return for him because we 
were watching them. They would help 
him again, if he could find some way 
to get to Venus. So we gave him that 
chance.” He chuckled softly, as some 
joke that he alone knew. 

“Then that space ship ticket of¬ 
fice—” the agent gulped. 

“Bait, of course,” Lewellyn an¬ 
swered. “We opened it where he 
would be sure to see it. He would be 
exceedingly cautious, of course, but 
as long as he thought he had a chance 
to get to Venus undetected, he would 
investigate that chance. And, since he 
knew the development of science on 
Earth has not yet achieved space 
flight, the first thing he would demand 
to see would be the ship, to make 
certain that it would actually operate. 
He would not be likely to trust his 
precious body to some clumsy rocket 
flier; he would want to make certain 
that Earth scientists had actually de¬ 
veloped a vessel capable of space 
flight. We would, of course, agree to 
take him to see the ship, but under 
conditions of our own choosing, said 
conditions including transportation in 
this car, which is a stock model from 
an Earth manufacturer but which in¬ 
cludes some special equipment which 
we installed ourselves.” 
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His eyes twinkled at Markham, 
hunched down in the back seat. “The 
car fooled you, didn’t it?” 

“A lot of things fooled me,” Mark¬ 
ham growled. 

“But—but—” the agent’s voice had 
developed a creak. “Why didn’t you 
tell us what you wanted? We would 
have helped you.” 

“We like to kill our own snakes,” 
Lewellyn answered. “And if we asked 
help from you, we would have to ad¬ 
mit that we exist. Such an admission 
would distort your whole economic 
and social structure. 

“It is much better to let you develop 
space flight yourselves. Then you will 
grow with it rather than have it thrust 
upon you from the outside. Inciden¬ 
tally, I am sure your scientists will 
develop space flight within a few 
years. Then we will be glad to do 
business with you.” 

“But—what about us?” 

“You? Oh, you’re going to Venus 
with us.” 

“To Venus?” The agent sounded 
shocked. 


“Yes, you will like it there. It’s a 
nice place. And in a few years, when 
your people develop space flight, you 
will be allowed to return home.” 

“There will be a hell of a stink 
raised about our disappearance,” the 
agent protested. 

“Yes, I imagine inquiries will be 
made,” Lewellyn answered. “Well, it 
won’t be the first such mysterious 
disappearance. As to the office of the 
Sartin Space Ship Lir.es, we’ll just 
let the owners of the building close 
it for non-payment of rent. I imagine 
the authorities will give the girl I 
hired a difficult time but I doubt if 
they will learn much from her. As 
to the mystery of your disappearance, 
it will have to remain just that.” 

His voice went into silence. 

The big car rose upward. Below 
them, the surface of the earth was al¬ 
ready many miles away. Above them, 
keeping always in the shadow of the 
turning earth, the space ship was wait¬ 
ing. 

THE END 


GAMOW’S “YLEM” 

By ROY ZUBER 


D R. GAMOW is a professional physicist 
of wide and honored attainments and 
what is more important, he has a faculty 
for taking the most abstruse mathematical 
and physical theories and making them in¬ 
telligible to the layman. His populariza¬ 
tions are models of clarity and he does 
this sort of work as a hobby in addition 
to his professional duties. 

Recently he discussed in a fascinating 
manner the origin of the universe using 
as a starting point the stew of fundamen¬ 
tal particles like protons and electrons, 
which hundreds of billions of years ago 
began to coalesce into the basic constitu¬ 
ents of matter which we know as elements. 
This time long precedes the formation of 
the stars 1 

Dr. Gamow uses the word "ylem” to de¬ 
scribe this primordial soup. This ylem ex¬ 
isted in fantastically low concentrations 
throughout the vast emptiness of space. 
Then under the influence of forces un¬ 
known to us it began to condense Into light 
elements and then into heavier ones. In 


terms of temperature which is actually a 
measure of the amount of kinetic energy 

G >ssessed by a gas, this ylem must have 
en at millions of degrees! 

After a time—a very short time—the 
coalescing ylem ceased to combine; the 
universe had been made! The general den¬ 
sity of the universe was now very low. 
And the particles after coalescing one 
with the other began to expand as groups 
until now we’ve reached the stage where 
effectively we seem to have an expanding 
universe. 

This is all purely hypothetical natural¬ 
ly, but it is a rational attempt to explain 
the formation of the universe. Of course 
it fails to consider the origin of “ylem”. 
This primal stuff must have come from 
somewhere but we’re not equipped to say 
where. 

At least it must be considered a miracle 
to think that Man can extrapole so far 
into the remote past no matter how far 
from the mark the guess may be. Actually 
it is more than a guess... 




POWER FROM THE PILE 

By 

OMAR BOOTH 


T HE FONDEST of men’s hopes is that 
some day, from within the hellish 
bowels of atomic power plants, useful elec¬ 
trical energy will be delivered in unthink¬ 
able quantities. The ravening energy of 
the released neutrons now is available as 
heat. But men want electrical energy, not 
heat. The question has been; how to get 
it? 

You would think off hand that utilizing 
an atomic pile wouldn’t be the most dif¬ 
ficult job on Earth. After all it generates 
heat energy and we know how to use that. 
Wouldn’t it be easy to harnass a water 
jacket to the pile and use the steam thus 
created to drive turbine and eventually 
electric generators? 

That has been the general tack followed 
by the engineers and scientists. The only 
trouble with the scheme is that there is 
another factor which must be taken into 
account. Where there is an atomic pile, 
there is hell! From the interior of the dis¬ 
integrating atoms we get energy all right, 
but energy in its most lethal form— 
neutrons and deadly gamma rays, which 
contaminate and infect every material 
brought near them. Human beings can’t 
work or observe near the piles without 
fantastic amounts of lead and concrete 
and steel and water shielding. That is the 
main reason why atomic energy has been 
so slow to develop. 

On the other hand, it can be dene and 
right now in laboratories and atomic en¬ 
ergy installations everywhere, efforts are 
being made to create power plants. But 
the hope has still been—try and find some 
way to convert the atomic energy to elec¬ 
tricity directly—please work to find that 
way! 

There is hope that there might be a 
way. The hope lies in an old physical prin¬ 


ciple which has been much used in in¬ 
strumentation. It depends on what is 
called the “Seebeck effect”. If you take 
two dissimilar metals, fuse them together 
and then heat the fused junction, an elec¬ 
tric current is generated at the expense 
of the heat input. In other words heat 
energy is directly converted to electricity. 
Many pyrometric and thermometric devices 
are based on this idea. 

You ask naturally, "why not use this 
in an atomic furnace?” The answer is 
that it has been tried, but there are def¬ 
inite limitations. These thermocouples de¬ 
liver very small amounts of energy, too 
feeble for any sort of power generation. 

But scientists never give up and It ap¬ 
pears that there is a definite hope for the 
future. The neutron thermometer, as the 
device is called has been long ue4d in 
atomic furnaces as an instrument. Re¬ 
finements and study of the device have 
pointed a way by which it may be ex¬ 
tended to deliver power. In fact some 
thermocouples have been built to yield 
as much as a quarter of a watt. While 
this figure is trivial from a power stand¬ 
point, it is still electrical energy directly 
converted from the heat of the pile and 
it requires no expensive and elaborate 
plant. 

It is too soon to say that the problem 
has been conquered. But given a clue, sci¬ 
entists have a way of putting unconven¬ 
tional things to work. It is perfectly con¬ 
ceivable that in eur time, we shall see the 
emergence of a full scale power plant from 
an atomic furnace using the Seebeok ef¬ 
fect. This still hinges on discovering metals 
and junctions which will deliver power 
in quantity. But it is no dream or fan¬ 
tasy. It is a definite distinct, reasonable 
hope! 


JOVIAN MONSTER 

ic By SALEM LANE * 


O NE OF the amateur astronomical 
journals has recently published a 
back cover wdiich is a photograph of the 
planet Jupiter through a twenty-four inch 
refracting telescope, and blown up to cov¬ 
er size, is about as impressive a picture 
as can be imagined. When one looks at a 
photograph like this, it is easy to see how 
much can be learned about such remote 
objects. 

Very clearly, the bands and streaks of 
alternate darkness and brilliance appear 
like girdles lacing the planet. The oblate 
spheroidal shape of Jupiter is quite clear, 
as if two gigantic hands had' pressed 
the planet at top and bottom poles and 


pushed or squeezed it together. This is 
due of course to Jupiter’s speed of rota¬ 
tion and its relative plasticity. 

In addition the outline of the planbt 
is fuzzy and hazy, an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the fact that the gigantic 

I tlanet has an atmosphere. It may be 
ethal methane and ammonia, but It's 
still an atmosphere! The notation points 
out the planet’s diameter as about eighty- 
nine thousand miles. If you visualize ad 
eight thousand mile disc against a back¬ 
ground like that you get some idea of the 
enormous size of Jupiter. Since the dia¬ 
meter is ten times as great, the voltftte 
is a thousand times greater 1 
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LAUGHING MATTER 

Rtf Jt. R. JUcheif 


S IT DOWN, mister; take the load 
off your feet. Plenty hot up here, 
eh? Especially when you’re not 
used to it. 

Have I been on Venus long? Oh, 
not so long. I know, yes, I know. But 
you’d be astonished at how young I 
am. I’m sure you would. But then, a 
lot of things up here are surprising. 
Ha hal 

A drink? Sure, anything you want. 
Even absinthe. After all, you’re a long 
way from Boston, Mass. 

Do I know who? Benno? Benno 
Bates? 

Ah, I had a hunch you’d ask about 
Benno. What are you, a policeman, a 


husband or a bill collector? A bill col¬ 
lector, eh? Had te be one of the three, 
you know. Who else would be looking 
for Benno? 

That much money, eh? Well, I’m 
not surprised you came all this way 
to collect. 

No, I don’t expect Benno soon. No, 
not tomorrow either. In fact, I 
wouldn’t wait around here at all, if I 
were you. I don’t think Benno will be 
coming in. 

Here, have another drink. No, no, 
I’m not giving you the business, as 
you call it. Here, have another drink. 

Sure, this is Looney’s. That’s 
right—I’m Looney. Who else would I 
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be? Funny name, Looney, eh? Benno 
gave it to me. He thought it was very 
funny. A real joker, Benno, always 
making fun. Ha ha hal 

I know, it isn’t a nice name. Benno 
did other things that weren’t nice ei¬ 
ther. But I’m not the violent kind; 
I couldn’t lift a finger against any¬ 
one, no matter how angry I became. 
More the intellectual type, yes. 

Well, thanks, I will have one with 
you. Very kind of you to buy. It 
doesn’t happen often up here, believe 
me. 

Where does Benno live? What was 
his last known address? Listen, a man 
like Benno makes sure his address is 
never known. 

When I last saw him? Well, let me 
see. About six months ago, I think. 
Memory’s not so good, you know. 
Mixed up a bit sometimes. Ha hal 
But I think six months would about 
be right. 

The place was different then. Five 
thousand dollars I’ve spent remodel¬ 
ing. Makes quite a difference, five 
thousand dollars. I always wanted a 
real nice place, you see, and as soon 
as I had the cash, I fixed it up. 

Oh, yes, about Benno. He was sit¬ 
ting over there, where the bar was be¬ 
fore I moved it. It’s much better here, 
don’t you think? Gives me a view of 
the whole cafe. 

Anyway, Benno was there when 
Barney Corriden came in. 

Barney Corriden. Another one, just 
like Benno. Always making fun. Very 
vicious sense of humor, you know. Of 
course, like I said, I’m not the violent 
type myself. I wouldn’t lift a finger 
in return. 

They were partners at one time, you 
know. Oh, yes. Some dirty business or 
other. They broke up partnership be¬ 
fore I came up here, though, so I 
wouldn’t know. 

But it couldn’t last long anyway. 


Two different types, you know. Ben¬ 
no so tall and graceful and handsome 
—in a slimy way, I always thought. 
And Corriden, a redheaded, thick 
shouldered, ox of a man. They were 
bound to fall out. And nobody hates 
like two partners who have fallen 
out. Isn’t that true? 

No, they weren’t in competition. 
Corriden was in the slave trade, you 
see. His type of work: Round them 
up, beat them up, throw them in cages 
and sell them to the highest bidder. 
Illegal, of course, but very good mon¬ 
ey. 

For Benno, of course, something 
more genteel. In with the Venusian 
priests. All kinds of things the priests 
need for the different rites. Mostly 
forbidden now by Earth law. But Ben¬ 
no got them in somehow. Oh, yes, in 
very solid with the priests. 

TOVELL, SIR... Yes, yes, I know. 

™ But if you don’t let me tell it 
my own way, I’ll get mixed up. Here, 
have another drink. On me. 

So Benno Bates was sitting at that 
table there, where the bar used to be, 
or just beyond it, really. With a lady 
tourist from Earth. They were drink¬ 
ing champagne. Leave it to Benno 1 

He was telling her all about Venus. 
About the customs and so forth. Later, 
of course, she’d learn a few other 
things from Benno. That’s what I 
meant about husbands and policemen, 
meaning no offense, mister. Just my 
way of talking. And, of course, giving 
the devil his due, Venus can do things 
to a man’s mind after he’s been here 
a while. 

So, anyway, there was Benno, his 
dark eyes shining and her looking into 
them while he told her things. About 
the time he took the medicine up Fog 
Peak to save an expedition. And 
about the time he was lost for eight 
days on the Red Sands. All kinds of 
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things like that. 

Not exactly boasting, either, or at 
least it didn’t seem to her that he 
was boasting. And all the while, you 
know, him thinking about what would 
happen when he got enough cham¬ 
pagne into the lady. 

Well, all of a sudden Benno looks 
up and there is Barney Corriden 
standing by the table. For all his size, 
Barney can move fast and quiet. Even 
drunlj as he was. 

“Hello, blowhard,” Barney said. 

Benno looked at him very hard. 

“Who is your friend?” the lady 
asked. She was really too drunk al¬ 
ready to be quite a lady, and I think 
that’s what bothered Benno. Nobody 
likes to lose one after it’s hooked, if 
you’ll excuse the expression. 

“He’s a meat peddler,” Benno said, 
laughing. “Wholesale. In the packing 
trade, as we call it.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you had an in¬ 
dustry here,” the lady said. 

Benno’s laugh was not pleasant. 
“Oh, yes. He specializes in the two- 
legged kind, on the hoof. With the 
best reserved for his own table, of 
course.” 

Thi6 was a very nasty thing to say. 
You’ve seen the Venusian women? 
Well, the aborigines are much uglier, 
believe me. 

The fine red hairs on Barney’s 
neck were bristling. “Tell the lady 
about your own line of work, Benno,” 
he said. 

“Oh, he has,” the lady said, al¬ 
ready somewhat confused. “He’s in 
medical supplies.” 

“Yeah,” Barney grunted. “Medi¬ 
cines. The kind that make a Venusian 
willing to hop in the high priest’s 
fire. The kind the priests give little 
girls so they’ll grow up—” 

“Shut up!” Beano shouted. 

WAS getting very serious, believe 
me. Barney had a gun under his 


armpit and he was itching for a chance 
to use it. And as for Benno, well, 
Benno could get that knife out of his 
sleeve and into a man’s heart quicker 
than you or I can spit. 

Nice fellows, eh? Ha ha! 

“So he was telling you about Fog 
Peak?” Barney said, not paying much 
attention to Benno. “Well, the only 
time Benno Bates ever got both feet 
higher than the ground at once, the 
cops were on his tail.” 

“Listen—” Benno warned, moving 
his chair back. 

“And if he ever spent five minutes 
on the Red Sands, his guts’d turn to 
jelly,” Barney went on. “Not that 
Benno’s got any guts to speak of.” 

Benno pushed the table over. He’d 
forgotten all about the lady by then. 
And besides, Barney was rubbing el¬ 
bows with the truth about him not 
being too brave. According to Barney, 
when someone had to be taken care of, 
Benno usually had a friend in the 
priesthood arrange it. 

“You dirty slaver!” Benno shouted. 
“Why, you filthy jungle rat!” 

Barney just laughed at him, waiting 
for him to make a move toward that 
knife. 

“So I’m a jungle rat,” Barney 
sneered. “That’s why you let me do 
the collecting when we were in busi¬ 
ness together, huh? You wouldn’t have 
the guts to stick your nose into that 
jungle!” 

Well, there were a few other people 
present. Benno couldn’t let Barney 
talk that way. 

“Any time you think you’re braver 
than I am...” he said, and he jerked 
his head at Barney’s shoulder. 

Well, right there was where I 
stepped in. In a nice way, of course. 
It might have talked itself out, blown 
over, but you never know. 

“Gentlemen,” I said. 

“Blow, witless,” Barney told me. He 
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always called me that. 

“Beat it, Looney,” Benno said. And 
a few curses, of course. 

“Really,” I said, “there's no reason 
for violence. And why should you ar¬ 
gue? One says he’s braver; the other 
says he’s braver. Why not settle it 
sportingly?” 

“Huh?” They both stared at me. 

“Sure. You’re both sporting gentle¬ 
men. Make up a regular test, with a 
bet on the outcome, if you wish.” 

Barney looked at me. “Witless,” he 
said, “I think you ain’t so crazy after 
all.” 

Grinning at Benno, he said, “Well, 
blowhard? How about it? We could 
each take a knife and some water and 
step into the jungle. First man to come 
out the other side takes the bet.” 

“Great idea,” Benno said. “For 
you.” 

“I thought you wouldn’t like it,” 
Barney laughed. “All right, how about 
the Red Sands, with the same equip¬ 
ment? You put in eight days there, 
remember?” 

Benno’s face was getting red. He 
might have been on the point of walk¬ 
ing out on Barney. Or he might have 
been figuring his chances to use the 
knife before Barney could draw his 
gun. With Benno, you couldn’t tell. 

“Wait,” I said. “You’re not being 
fair, Barney. You’ve got more experi¬ 
ence than Benno in things like that, 
you know. It’s got to be something 
where you’re both equal, something 
neither one of you has done before.” 

“Hell!” Barney said. “Like what?” 

I thought about it. “Well,” I said 
at last. “Well, you could try the Cave 
of the Mad God.” 

Benno’s eyes got very wide. Barney 
turned white as paste. A terrible si¬ 
lence hung over the place. 

'"THE CAVE? Llhunaua el’asii y’llaau 
—The God Who Laughs. You 
don’t know the legend, I suppose. No? 


Well, according to the Venusians, 
Llhunaua was born with a terrible ap¬ 
petite. He ate all the food and drank 
all the water until nothing was left 
for anyone else. And still he was hun¬ 
gry, demanding more and more. 

And then, one morning, he awoke 
to find a large platter heaped with 
food. Without a thought, he gobbled it 
up, not even waiting until his mother 
and father could join him for a bite. 
And it was only when he was down 
to the bones that he found two rings. 
The rings belonged to his parents, who 
had sacrificed themselves to his glut¬ 
tony. 

Llhunaua went mad on the spot. In 
Venusian, you notice, the word for 
god and the word for laughter have 
much in common. 

At any rate, to return to the story, 
the mad god could not even bear the 
sight of himself—the reason mirrors 
are still tabu among Venusians—and 
ran away and hid in this cave, where 
he still lives. 

Once a year, on Llhunaua’s birth¬ 
day, the High Priest rolls away the 
stone at the entrance to the cave and 
sets inside a platter of precious metal 
heaped with food. The next morning, 
when the stone is moved aside again, 
all the food is gone. 

What’s that? Superstitious mumbo- 
jumbo? I know how you feel. At first, 
everyone feels that way, but after 
you’re here a little while, you’re not 
so sure. Venus does things to a man, 
as I said. 

To get back to the cave, though, it 
serves another purpose, too. When a 
Venusian commits any one of certain 
crimes, the motive for which may be 
considered greed, the High Priest rolls 
aside the stone at the entrance and the 
criminal is driven inside. The only 
way he can get out is to go through 
the cave, which is really very large, 
as it takes two days; and very nearly 
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circular, for the small opening of the 
exit is near the entrance. 

Not much of a punishment, you 
think? I don’t know. Crimes of greed 
are quite rare among the Venusians. 

You see, those who come out are 
not the same. They are mad. Llhunaua 
has taken their souls. 

Believe me, no Earthman who has 
been here long and knows about it, 
would think of entering that cave. 

WfELL, TO get back to Benno. He 
and Barney Corriden simply 
stood there for a few moments. Bar¬ 
ney was licking his thick lips, his 
hard features softening to putty. 

“Quite a test,” he muttered. 

Benno looked at him and began to 
grin. “So? Who’s the blowhard now?” 

“Listen, you dirty dope-peddler!” 
Barney snarled. “I’ll break every 
bone in—” 

“Sure. But what about the cave?” 

Barney couldn’t believe his ears. 
“You mean you’d do it?” 

Benno Bates looked angrier and 
more vicious than any man I have 
ever seen. He dug into his pocket and 
flung his wallet on the table. 

“For how much money?” he shout¬ 
ed. 

Barney looked at the wallet and 
began to unbuckle his money belt. 
“Come on in the back room,” he said. 

They took me into the back room 
with them. They counted out the mon¬ 
ey, twenty-five hundred dollars apiece 
of their evil-stained wealth. I was the 
stakes-holder. 

“Listen...” I said. “Perhaps I was 
hasty.” 

“If he’ll do it, I’ll do it!” Benno 
snarled. “We both go in and the one 
who comes out, or comes out in better 
shape, is the winner.” 

- “Who’ll be the judge?” I asked. 

“You! And you’re going to roll that 
stone away and put it back.” 

“Not me,” I said. 


“You.” 

Well, what could I do? Against two 
like that, you know. 

The details presented quite a prob¬ 
lem, however. They knew each other 
very well, you see. Two men go into 
the cave together, and only one comes 
out. 

Who would know what happened? 
Who would even dare ask? How long 
does it take to put a bullet into a 
man’s head? Or a knife into his back? 
Or even, for men like that, to make 
a twist with the hands when another’s 
back is turned? 

It was I who thought of the solu¬ 
tion. 

They could both go armed and nei¬ 
ther would have to be afraid he’d be 
left dead inside the cave. Both would 
come out, or neither. 

I took a chain and twisted it tight¬ 
ly around Benno’s left wrist and 
around Barney’s right wrist, and then 
I took a lock and ran it through the 
links where they crossed. I snapped 
the lock and put the key in my pock¬ 
et. They were as good as handcuffed. 

Then, we went. 

It is not a long ride, only an hour 
and a half on the speedy Venusian 
camel to the edge of the Red Sands, 
where the mountains fall away into 
the terrible abyss and the stones are 
hot as fire during the day. 

At night, however, it is cold enough. 
Especially with one’s thoughts. And 
we had to go at night, in order that 
we should not be seen by Venusians. 

The stone is very large, resting in 
a sort of cup. I’m not very strong, 
and at that moment my arms seemed 
made of overcooked spaghetti. Benno 
and Barney had to help me roll the 
stone aside, leaving it balanced so I 
could push it back easily. 

They slipped into the opening. With 
a quick shove, I sent the stone back 
into place. And then I jumped onto 
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my camel and got out of there as fast 
as I could. 

HTHEY FOUND themselves in a low 
chamber, several hundred feet 
long and widening gradually from the 
narrow opening. At the entrance it 
was quite dark, but as they moved 
forward a faint glow developed, suf¬ 
ficient to illuminate the cavern dim¬ 
ly. 

The walls and floor and roof of the 
cave are of that strange Venusian 
rock sometimes found underground, 
slightly luminescent and of a perfect 
pinkish skin tone. Very much like 
human skin. 

There was no sound at first as the 
two men moved along toward the 
larger cavern. Just the sound of their 
feet scuffing on the floor. 

And then, just a few feet from the 
larger chamber, they heard something. 

“Ssst,” it went. “Hsst.” Like a stage 
whisper, like someone calling them. 

They looked around quickly. Noth¬ 
ing. Tortured shadows in the far cor¬ 
ners of the huge chamber. Nothing 
more. 

A faint odor they had noticed was 
now becoming stronger. Not a pleas¬ 
ant odor. The smell of an old grave, 
perhaps. Flesh had rotted here. 

There was another sound now, a 
sort of snicker. “Hee-hee.” 

It was the sort of thing to remind 
a man of a fun-house. But even a 
fun-house is frightening in the dark. 
And these sounds, this insane snicker¬ 
ing and chuckling, seemed to be in 
their very ears. 

They turned quickly from left to 
right and back again, jerking each 
other to and fro as they tried to catch 
sight of the thing that mocked them. 
At times, the sounds were so close that 
they whipped around, snatching blind¬ 
ly, and caught only shadows. 

Time gets lost in a place like that. 
Large chambers, small ones, they all 


become the same, and the minutes and 
hours run together like quicksilver. 

Even the walls were no longer 
steady. The flesh colored rock writhed 
and twisted itself into the shape of 
human arms and hands that reached 
out for the two men. And the insane 
laughter, louder now and echoing and 
beating at their brains as they began 
to chase it, grew until they were in 
the midst of a subterranean Bedlam. 

Somewhere very close to them this 
thing was, so close that if they could 
only move quickly enough, they could 
seize it. But they couldn’t move quite 
fast enough. It was always just out 
of reach. 

And it was very sure of itself. It 
laughed at them and mocked them, 
even when they were only a short dis¬ 
tance from the exit. It followed them 
as they ran wildly, clutching at them 
with ghostly fingers, telling them they 
could never escape. 

T WAS BEHIND the bar when they 
came in, still chained together. A 
few people in the place at the time, 
but nobody except me knew where 
they’d been. They came up to the bar. 

“Whiskey,'’ Benno ordered. 

I poured out two doubles and set 
them down. They gulped the drinks 
greedily, and only after the liquor was 
burning in their stomachs did they 
reach out their hands for me to un¬ 
lock them. 

I got the key out quickly and freed 
their wrists. 

What? You suppose the experience 
did what? Restored their friendship? 

Look, am I talking about Lord 
Fauntleroy and Pollyanna, or about 
Benno Bates and Barney Corriden? 
They hate each other morel 

“The money!” Benno snapped, 
jerking his head at me. 

“The money 1” Barney shouted, 
banging the bar. 
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Benno glared at him. “Wait a min¬ 
ute, you I” And to me, “Fork it over, 
LooneyI” 

“Fork it over?” Barney snarled. 
“It’s a standoff, ain’t it?” 

“Is it?” Benno asked, and his grin 
was not pleasant to see. “Give him a 
mirror, Looney.” 

I dug down behind the bar and got 
a small mirror and handed it to Bar¬ 
ney. He took it, his hand beginning to 
tremble. 

It was a terrible thing. 

His hair was no longer red. It was 
white; an old man’s hair. His face that 
had been hard as wood was lined and 
wrinkled and weak with fear and ag¬ 
ing. His lips were loose and his eyes 
watery pale. 

Two days in that cave had done 
this to him. 

“So I guess I win,” Benno said. 

Barney stared at him. But Benno 
was the same as ever. His clothes 
mussed, of course, and torn here and 
there. And he hadn’t shaved for a 
couple of days, naturally. But other¬ 
wise the same. 

Somebody else would have been 
satisfied. But not Benno. 

“The funny thing,” he said, and his 
smile was nothing but evil, “the funny 
thing, Barney, is that there’s nothing 
in that cave. Nothing. It’s only the air 
going through that makes the noises.” 

Benno, you see, being in with the 
High Priest the way he was, had 
known the truth all the time. He 
hadn’t been frightened for an instant. 

“Nothing but air,” he said again. 

That was all that was needed. Bar¬ 
ney Corriden suddenly threw back his 
head and began to laugh. “Ha ha! 
Ha ha ha!” 

Oh, yes. Quite mad. Crazy as a 
loon. 


T_JERE, MISTER, move your elbow 
and I’ll wipe up there. I must’ve 
filled your glass too full. 


Yes, it was a terrible thing. Just the 
kind of joke Benno liked, you know. 
Yes,‘I suppose the money counted a 
great deal too. 

So at least what? Your chances of 
collecting the bill are better? Oh, no. 
I told you that in the first place. No 
use your waiting. Benno isn’t coming 
in. 

Anyway, he never got the money. 

You see, Barney might have been 
quite insane, but his reaction was auto¬ 
matic. He had that gun out in a flash, 
and before Benno could make a move, 
he was spouting blood from the bullet 
wounds in his head and body. 

He died on the spot. 

Barney? No, nobody did anything. 
He got out of here too fast. Headed 
straight for the jungle and never came 
back. I suppose the aborigines got 
him. They’d been waiting long enough. 

So tell me, mister, what do you 
think of my place? The new bar is 
quite nice, don’t you think? And the 
decoration, too, wouldn’t you say? Of 
course, you can do quite a bit with 
five thousand. 

What? Naturally I kept the money 1 
I was a creditor, too. As much money 
as either of them had, they always 
paid by signing the check. Why 
shouldn’t I keep the money? 

All right, so sue me. So say I was 
involved, that it was my idea in the 
first place. No, I was not in with 
Benno1 

What can you do, anyway? Take 
out the bar? Scrape the paint off the 
walls? 

And say, about the paint, what do 
you think of that flesh color? Natural, 
isn’t it? And quite an idea, covering 
the bar to look like human skin. Don’t 
you think so? 

What’s that? You mixed me up, 
changing the subject like that. Ob, yes, 
that’s right. The whole thing hap¬ 
pened in five minutes. Exactly aa £ 
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told it to you. Not even five minutes. 

Wait. Let me get it straight, mister. 
If they were here only a few min¬ 
utes. . .and didn’t say anything except 
what I told you... then how come I 
know so much about the cave? How 
do I know what it looks like and 
sounds like and all? 

Say, that’s a smart question. You’re 
pretty shrewd, mister. 

Of course I’ve been there! Right 
after I came up here ind bought this 
place. I raised a fuss with Benno 
about his bill and he forced me at the 


point of a knife to go through the 
cave. 

Of course, like I said before, I’m 
not the violent kind. I couldn’t lift a 
finger in return. Not like Barney Cor- 
riden, whose first reaction was to pull 
the gun and kill. I’m not like that at 
all. 

More intellectual type, yes. Ha 
hal Ha ha ha! 

Heyl Mister! You left your drink! 
What’re you running for, like the devil 
was after you? 

THE END 


WHAT HAVE WE GOT? 

★ By ★ 

TOM LYNCH 


A S BLESSED as the United States has 
been in terms of natural resources, 
the future looks dim indeed—in some re¬ 
spects, almost desperate. Certain funda¬ 
mental materials of course we have in 
abundance. Coal, for exairfple exists in 
limitless quantities. Iron ore of lower 
grades is plentiful too. Aluminum is in¬ 
exhaustible. Water is endless. 

But look at some familiar materials 
which we’re definitely running out of. 
Copper, the heart of electricity is going 
fast even though we’re re-working very 
low grade deposits. Our consumption is so 
enormous in our electrical civilization that 
we can’t find enough. Fortunately 
aluminum can replace copper to a great 
extent and this will be our life-saver in 
that regard. 

Oil which is going fast can be replaced 
too. First there iB a great deal of oil¬ 
bearing shale available, a rock-like sub¬ 
stance which when heated in retorts will 
deliver as much as thirty per cent of its 
weight in the form of a crude oil. This 
romising development is going ahead full 
last. The government can see the hand¬ 
writing on the wall. 

Another source of oil of course is coal. 
Using the Fischer-Tropsch process coal 
can be converted into oil. The Germans 
and the Russians do this on a large scale 
and when the time comes we will emulate 
them. Synthetic rubber is no problem ei¬ 
ther and already we use it in preference 
very often to the natural product. Since 
coal is a prime medium here, our resourc¬ 
es in this respect are inexhaustible also. 

Manganese that necessary requirement 
of alloy steel is in short supply but we 
still have large quantities of low-grade 


ores. In fact, in the matter of metals- 
shortage, we will problem-conquer the dif¬ 
ficulty by substituting other metals and 
alloys which do exist in quantity. Alloys 
yet unknown plus metals like beryllium 
etc. will do the job. 

Even though our resources thus are not 
limitless except in a few instances, we can 
generally find substitutes and replace¬ 
ments which do the job as well as the 
original materials if not better. Tin, which 
is a vital bearing material and a coating 
for sheet steel, can be replaced by silver 
which we have in abundance. For the 
steel-coating part of tin’s work, we use 
plastic developments. 

The water level of the country is going 
down rapidly and our expanding economy 
requires gigantic quantities of this vital 
fluid. For those in the Great Lakes region 
there is no problem. But in the west, water 
must be found. Since the sea is an inex¬ 
haustible source we must look to a cheap 
chemical or physical method of separating 
salt from sea water. That this will come is 
unquestionable. Necessity demands it and 
necessity is the mother of invention 1 

Thus, in summarizing the picture for 
the future we can see that replacements 
and substitutes, ersatz creations of one 
kind or another can be found. Therefore 
the laboratories and technical libraries are 
making a concerted effort to evaluate our 
probable condition now and in the future. 
With our indomitable energy you may be 
sure that we’ll find a way to survive these 
shortages. 

Only time can .tell, for example, what a 
radical change may be wrought in the 
power picture when atomic energy is fully 
developed I And think of its creative pos¬ 
sibilities! 



LIGHT GETS AROUND! 

By 

PETER JAFFE 


E VER SINCE Roemer first measured 
the velocity of light by observing the 
transit time for an occultation of one of 
the Jovian moons, the boys have been 
kicking that speed around, usually chang¬ 
ing it every now and then. Dr. Michel- 
son’s famous experiments during the twen¬ 
ties with a huge mile-long oil-pipe vacuum 
tube and a high speed rotating mirror set 
the speed of light at 186,271 miles per 
second. The chances are that this would 
have remained the standard if the study 
of radio and radar had not advanced at 
such a rapid rate. 

In the last twenty years therefore that 
have been numerous determinations of the 
speed of light using radiometric instead 
of astronomic methods, all of them in¬ 
creasing the accuracy with which we know 
this figure. The last American measure¬ 
ments using distances of twenty or thirty 
feet, vacuum tubes and radio waves 
brought the margin of error to within 
plus or minus four miles 1 That’s tagging 
the number rather nicely. 

Unfortunately it isn’t quite enough 
these days because of the demands of ra¬ 
dar apparatus. For long range radar, It’s 
fine, but for short range radar such as 1 b 
used aboard ships for detecting buoys 
and objects in a narrow channel at dis¬ 


tances of only a few hundred feet and for 
anti-aircraft and guided missile work, such 
radar can be no more accurate than the 
knowledge of the speed of the radio waves 
it’s sending out. Consequently they’ve been 
working overtime to nail it still closer. 

From England comes the most recent 
advance which tacks some eleven miles 
per second to the velocity. The Briton, 
using a small radio tube and a range of 
only seven inches brings the figure out as 
186,282 miles per second. Obviously this 
makes a big difference. As yet it hasn’t 
been officially accepted, but it will be 
very likely as further checks are made 
here. 

Because the speed depends too on the 
accuracy to which time is known, the 
chances are that the ultimate speed of 
light will be defined in terms of a sec¬ 
ond derived from the vibrations of the 
ammonia molecule which happens to re¬ 
sonate to certain high frequencies. 

If the accuracy continues to improve we 
will eventually be able to use radar waves 
for measuring distances as small as yards 
with a high degree of accuracy. They may 
even go so far as to equip cars and buses 
with the ultra-short range radar 1 "Take 
it easy, Joe, the ’scope shows a pedestrian 
on your left fender...!’’ 


ATOMIC OSTRICH 

By BERNARD LYTHE 


R ECENTLY newspapers and magazines 
have been full of plans for an assort¬ 
ed variety of “atomic-bombproof’’ shelters, 
presumably to be constructed by home- 
owners or by housing projects. In some 
respects this seems a little like rushing 
things and In others it seems to smack of 
the ostrich burying his head in the sand. 
The term "atomic-bombproof” should not 
be used. Almost no shelter conceivable is 
really “proof”; it Is merely resistant. Un¬ 
less you burrow very deep into the Earth, 
a bomb can get at you—or its lethal em¬ 
anations and gaseous products. 

But there is a legitimate use for some 
of the plans which usually show ingenious 
concrete structures, set low into the ground 
and which afford a great deal of protec¬ 
tion against many of the hazards of the 
Bomb. Most of these shelters, from the 
elaborate ones to the simple structures 
consisting of a reinforced cellar, employ 
the principle of a concrete wall of a coup¬ 
le of feet in thickness as the prime ob¬ 
ject between you and the flare and radia¬ 
tion. Scientifically this is sound. 

Given even a little warning a resident 
can get into his impermeable shelter and 


be assured of protection from many of the 
devastating phases of the Bomb, but out¬ 
side of complete isolated air-conditioning, 
fighting radioactive dust caused by the 
Bomb, is impossible. Never-the-less, we can 
look rather calmly at the thought of an 
attack because we know the powers and 
the limitations of the Bomb. As for fight¬ 
ing the radioactive dust (one of the really 
great hazards) we know that time—a rel¬ 
atively short time—is required for the 
dusts to settle to Earth. By that time 
rescue teams will be at work. 

The sum and substance of the average 
Individual’s protection against the Bomb, 
now seems to be a matter of concealing 
himself against the flare and radiation 
and then waiting out the activities of the 
alert squads who will inform him of what 
is and what is not safe in the line of 
food, water, and transportation channels. 
A good deal of the unreasoning fear of 
the Bomb has been wiped out by the logic¬ 
al approach with which the authorities 
have considered defenses. As long as panic 
doesn’t run away with the future com- 
battant, he stands a good chance to sur¬ 
vive! 
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fly. William, ft. 

O N THE MORNING that con¬ 
tact with N sector was broken, 
Captain Manning was resting 
in his lead-walled cubicle about a 
mile beneath what was once Butte, 
Montana. He didn’t know then that 
N was out of contact, of course. He 
knew that K and L were gone—they’d 
been out of touch two months now— 
but he didn’t know about N. 

Captain Manning had been ten 
years old when the war started. Now 
he was thirty-six, a lean, graying man 
with tired eyes and unhealthy looking 


THeSivuM, 

skin. The vitamins and sun lamps 
never seemed to help him much. He 
hadn’t been above ground, except for 
a few short plane trips, in more than 
twenty years and he sometimes felt 
that one breath of real air and a 
touch of sunlight would do more for 
him than all the artificial stimulants 
in the world. 

That was silly, of course. It was 
demonstrable by scientific tables that 
human beings thrived in an under¬ 
ground existence. Yet Captain Man¬ 
ning still yearned occasionally for a 
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look at the sky and the smell of 
leaves. A psychiatrist once had told 
him that his feeling was natural and 
normal, and to stop worrying about 
it. Living underground was an adjust¬ 
ment to the facts of the war, and 
while adjustments were necessary and 
practical, one didn’t have to like them 
in toto. That was the way the psy¬ 
chiatrist had put it. Captain Man¬ 
ning had liked the psychiatrist, a 
bluff, capable man with the odd name 
of Blackapple. Dr. Blackapple had 
left several years ago, now, but his 
replacement had never arrived. 

The psychiatric corps was under¬ 
staffed and overworked, of course, 
since life underground had precipitat¬ 
ed all sorts of emotional and psychic 
disorders; but Captain Manning had 
never forgiven N sector for not send¬ 
ing some one to take Blackapple’s 
place. Psychiatrists weren’t the best- 
natured people in the world, in fact 
they were notoriously crabby and ir¬ 
ritable, but it was oddly sustaining 
to know that they were around. 

Captain Manning got up from his 
bunk and prepared to shave, reflect¬ 
ing that the loss of sectors K and L 
had been an unexpected boon to their 
unit. It eased the strain enormously, 
since there were just two of them 
now, the colonel and himself, to han¬ 
dle a communications point that had 
once been staffed with twenty-three 
men. 

They weren’t sure of course that 
K and L were gone in the final sense 
of the word. It could be simply a 
mechanical breakdown, although that 
was a slim probability. K—the 
British Isles and parts of Europe— 
had taken a terrific blast about a year 
ago and it was common gossip that 
they were in a bad way. L—parts of 
China, Indonesia, and a few stations 
in the Pacific—had always been in 
one mess after another, so their pre¬ 
sent difficulties were not remarkable. 


However, in spite of the easier work 
schedule, Captain Manning missed the 
chap from K, a Major Blinn. Blinn 
had a deep hard voice with under¬ 
currents of humor running through it 
like a bright thread in tweed cloth. 
Blinn was younger than Captain Man¬ 
ning, twenty-eight, and of course 
knew nothing at all of life above the 
ground. He asked endless questions 
and Manning told him all he could re¬ 
member—of the look of the Earth’s 
curve from a height, of ships and wa¬ 
ter, traffic, trees, birds, and the feel of 
wind. The thought of wind fascinated 
Blinn. Wind, cold, capricious wind 
blowing hard, then soft, disappearing 
to return in a sudden swift blast; the 
inconsistency of it delighted the Eng¬ 
lishman. 

£APTAIN MANNING finished 
shaving, dressed and had break¬ 
fast—two red pills and one blue with 
a glass of water—and then walked 
along the solid steel tunnel to the com¬ 
munications center. 

Colonel Hewitt, a short, stocky man 
with thin gray hair and irritable eyes, 
was staring at sector N’s message 
panel when Captain Manning entered. 
He nodded abruptly and pointed to 
the panel which was dark. “What do 
you make of that?” he asked in a 
far too casual voice. 

Captain Manning stared at the dark 
panel for a few seconds without com¬ 
prehension. The implications were too 
enormous to grasp. Finally, he said, 
“When did it happen?” 

“About two hours ago.” 

“Is our equipment all right?” 

“Yes, yes, of course it’s all right,” 
the colonel answered, and glared at 
him. “N is out—gone. That’s all.” 

All I Sector N was merely Head¬ 
quarters for the United States and 
South America. It also controlled Can¬ 
ada and Hawaii before those areas 
were eliminated. It was located near 
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Guatemala. But N couldn’t be in trou¬ 
ble. It just couldn’t. Commands from 
Sector N had arranged Captain Man¬ 
ning’s life since he was a boy. The 
planning for all sectors was done at 
N, and Congress and Parliament had 
convened there until their decisions 
and arguments became so patently 
pointless that they adjourned for the 
duration. 

“They had trouble there a few 
months ago, remember?” Colonel 
Hewitt said, and glared at Manning 
again as if he were responsible for it. 

Captain Manning thought, K, L, and 
now N! That left only two sectors re¬ 
maining—Y and M. Y was a chain 
of islands in the Pacific with a central 
base at Australia. He glanced at Y’s 
panel quickly, saw that it was dark. 

“Yes, it’s gone too,” the colonel 
said, intercepting his look. “It’s faded 
with N. That leaves M.” 

M sector. There were no personnel 
there. M was a gigantic man-made is¬ 
land in the Atlantic, operated by re¬ 
mote control. It was totally self-suf¬ 
ficient. It made fuel, bombs, missiles; 
and its launching sites operated around 
the clock, needing only the firing data 
from sector N for directional pur¬ 
poses. 

Captain Manning remembered that 
when M had been put into operation 
everyone thought there might be a 
chance for an armistice, peace. But 
the enemy developed M sectors, too, 
, and the stalemate continued. 

Now only M was left. Pure func¬ 
tion, independent of cause and effect, 
had outlasted everything else. 

“Have you checked N with the de¬ 
tector?” Manning asked suddenly. 

“No, no, I forgot,” the colonel said, 
relief in his voice. 

They went into an adjoining room 
and Manning snapped on an overhead 
light. On one wall was a circular 
screen and attached to its face was 
an indicator needle, resting now in 


the vertical position. 

Colonel Hewitt snapped a switch 
on an instrument panel at the base of 
the screen, and watched hopefully as 
the indicator needle moved toward the 
quadrant in which sector N lay. 

Based on the principle of radar, 
the detector reacted to the electrical 
impulses of the human mind, and was 
employed in artillery and bombing 
computations to determine maximum 
enemy density at given points. Man¬ 
ning realized that they hadn’t used it 
since their unit had been used as a 
training section. That was several 
years back. 

He glanced over the colonel’s shoul¬ 
der and saw that the response from 
N was feeble and erratic. 

“Damn itl” the colonel cried, 
swinging on him angrily. “This can’t 
be right, Manning.” 

“Try the enemy sectors,” Manning 
suggested. 

The indicator needle described a 
one hundred and eighty degree arc 
to reach the region of the enemy. 
There the response was lively and 
firm. 

The colonel rubbed his forehead 
with his fingertips. “It—it just doesn’t 
seem possible,” he muttered. 

There was little point in arguing 
with the evidence, Manning felt. It 
was quite plain that sector N was 
done for. And it was equally plain 
that the enemy was in excellent shape. 

TTHEY RETURNED to the commu- 
nications center where the colonel 
stood frowning at N’s dark panel. 
“What do you think happened?” he 
said, in a strangely weak voice. 

“We had trouble a few months 
ago,” Manning said. “It must have 
been worse than we thought.” 

“Yes, I suppose,” the colonel said, 
shaking his head. 

Captain Manning shrugged. “Well, 
there’s nothing we can do now. Why 
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don’t you get some sleep? I’ll call you 
if anything happens.” 

When the colonel had gone, Man¬ 
ning checked the equipment, noted 
that the regular signal was being 
beamed to all sectors, and then sat 
down and wondered how to pass the 
time. 

Once they had been busy here, 
transmitting weather data, scrambling 
and unscrambling, data between va¬ 
rious sectors, but their operations had 
become more limited each year and 
now their only job was to wait for 
orders which never came. 

Manning wondered if the war was 
coming to an end. Maybe it was over, 
the enemy victorious. That seemed a 
likely conclusion with K, L, Y and 
N gone. His intererst was casual since 
the war had not concerned him very 
much for the past fifteen or twenty 
years. That was true with most peo¬ 
ple, of course. The war was like the 
wind or rain, a thing that existed ar¬ 
bitrarily, beyond the will or control 
of those exposed to it. 

Dr. Blackapple had once told him 
that the indifference of the people to 
the war was the most grave phenome¬ 
non he had observed. 

“The unique attribute of men is 
that they care about things,” Dr. 
Blackapple had said, but that made 
no sense to Captain Manning. 

Now he thought about the enemy, 
believing suddenly that the war was 
over. He knew who the enemy was, 
by name at least, but the enemy had 
changed a dozen times since the start 
of the war, and he had long since 
stopped following their torturous 
alignments, realignments, divisions 
and subdivisions. 

Captain Manning’s father had 
talked a lot about the enemy before 
the war, predicting trouble of a hor¬ 
rendous nature, and yet, when the 
trouble did come, it came from an un¬ 
likely and unexpected source. His 


father had come home one night with 
a paper that announced in black, 
screaming headlines that an atomic 
bomb had been used in an otherwise 
insignificant border squabble in South 
America. 

That had set off an emotional chain 
reaction in America. People with 
money had shelters built in their back 
yards or in inaccessible areas which 
were thought at that time to be more 
safe than densely populated regions. 

Real estate combines constructed 
hotels hundreds of feet under the 
ground, complete with night clubs, 
swimming pools and tennis courts, 
and to these subterranean palaces the 
rich came in hysterically gay droves. 
However, human safety became an ex¬ 
plosive issue overnight and the under¬ 
ground retreats of the rich were bit¬ 
terly criticized. Certain groups de¬ 
fended them, asserting that privately 
owned atom shelters were a symbol of 
free American enterprise, while the 
opposition maintained that the wel¬ 
fare of all the people came first, even 
though that meant abrogating tradi¬ 
tional constitutional rights. 

It was an academic point after the 
first bomb hit America. Then it be¬ 
came obvious that the job of getting 
a nation underground couldn’t be 
done without subordinating every 
ounce of industrial and human power 
to a master blueprint enforced by the 
government. Rich and poor wanted 
something over their heads, and they 
didn’t care who did the job, as long 
as it was done fast. 

/CAPTAIN MANNING got up from 
his chair, looked over the equip¬ 
ment again, initialed the report chart 
and then sat down and starerd at sec¬ 
tor N’s dark panel. 

He thought: now there’s no one left 
but the enemy. And the colonel, of 
course. Involuntarily, he glanced to 
the short wave sets. He could get in 
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touch with the enemy quite easily. 
But what would be the point? Cap¬ 
tain Manning didn’t care about the 
enemy. He didn’t care about any¬ 
thing. 

After all, how was it possible to 
care about a war whose very nature 
was inconclusive, pointless? At the 
outbreak, he recalled, there had been 
slogans and speeches and martial mu¬ 
sic, and everybody was tremendously 
excited and interested. News, news, 
news! That was all one could get on 
television or radio. 

When cities were smashed to pow¬ 
der the news was screamed and 
flashed into every home. Casualties 
were estimated, damages evaluated 
and the significance of the destruc¬ 
tion was analyzed by experts. Cap¬ 
tain Manning remembered the tension 
he felt when London was eliminated, 
and then the shocking news about 
New York. But as the years passed 
and events repeated themselves, the 
news fell into a gray, predicatable pat¬ 
tern. Things happened, and caused 
other things to happen, and so 09 . 
People lost interest as New York was 
followed by Lima, Stalingrad, Quebec, 
Chicago, Brussels, Hawaii, Detroit, 
Butte, Shanghai, Melbourne, San 
Francisco—the litany was endless. 
The war lost its element of tension 
and surprise. As the years dragged 
on it became a flat, stale affair, and 
people tried to live around it any¬ 
way they could. 

Colonel Hewitt appeared in the 
doorway, his white hair rumpled and 
his tunic collar open. He glanced 
at the dark panels and said un¬ 
necessarily, “No change, eh?” 

Manning shook his head. He and 
the colonel had never gotten on well, 
and he decided now it was because 
the old man was a fool. He had never 
adjusted to the war, but still ram¬ 
bled on about what things had been 
like before it started. About his wife, 


and the job he had had with an in¬ 
surance company, and his teen-aged 
boy and married daughter. The 
colonel was frequently irritable, in¬ 
consistent, querulous and tumultuous. 
He had to be concerned and involved 
with life. Manning perceived with 
some charity that the old man was 
conditioned by events before the war 
in a society that had not quite sur¬ 
rendered to mindless routine. 

Now the colonel glared at him and 
said, “What the devil does this mean, 
Manning? Are the people on all our 
sectors dead? If they’re not dead, 
why don’t they answer our signals? 
Are the signals strong enough?” 

“Yes, they’re strong enough,” Man¬ 
ning said. 

“Damn,” the colonel said explosive¬ 
ly. He paced the floor, a choleric red 
stain spreading upward from his 
throat. “That’s just like our double- 
damned top echelon,” he said savage¬ 
ly. “It’s always the same, I tell you, 
Manning. They plan and decide and 
act wise as owls, so far above us they 
don’t even see us, but when the trou¬ 
ble comes—where are they? Damn it, 
where are they?” 

Captain Manning shrugged. 
“They’re probably dead,” he said. 

The colonel looked at him and then 
turned away, clenching and unclench¬ 
ing his fists. “I don’t understand you. 
I never have. I have never under¬ 
stood you younger men. You say a 
thing like that as you’d ask for a glass 
of water. You don’t care one way 
or the other, do you?” He wheeled 
suddenly, a beseeching, frightened 
look on his face. “It’s unnatural. None 
of you care.” 

Captain Manning said quietly, 
“Well, there’s nothing much we can 
do anyway.” 

“I suppose you’re right,” the colonel 
said dully. He turned away with a 
helpless shrug. “I—I’m going back to 
my room for a while.” 
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A LONE, Captain Manning checked 
the instruments again and then 
sat down and stretched his legs out 
comfortably. He found himself feel¬ 
ing sorry for the colonel. What had 
the old boy said? Unnatural. That 
was it. 

Captain Manning smiled. He 
thought of a girl he had known in a 
math class when he was seventeen. 
Now, after nineteen grey and unevent¬ 
ful years, he could still remember her 
soft hair and slender, patient hands. 
Nothing had come of their brief 
friendship. He had gone off to com¬ 
munications school and hadn’t heard 
from her again. It hadn’t been too 
difficult. The ODC—Office of Diet 
Control—was by then treating all food 
with a sex repressive. Untreated food 
was available under prescribed cir¬ 
cumstances, and there was, of course, 
a lively black market in it at all 
times. But most of the people didn’t 
need it, and didn’t want it in fact, for 
the pressures it released were more 
trouble than they were worth. Cap¬ 
tain Manning wondered what had be¬ 
come of the girl. Nancy, her name 


Human nature didn’t change, Cap¬ 
tain Manning knew, because it didn’t 
exist. What man became was the re¬ 
sult of capricious circumstance. 

He checked the equipment again, 
studying sector N’s dark panel in par¬ 
ticular. It still didn’t seem possible 
that N was gone. What all-destructive 
weapon had the enemy discovered? 
And how had his side overlooked it? 

A weak cry from the corridor made 
him start. He hurried out and found 
Colonel Hewitt slumped on the floor 
clutching his breast with both hands. 
“Heart,” he gasped. “Medicine... ” 
Captain Manning ran down the cor¬ 
ridor to the colonel’s room, grabbed 
a bottle of tablets and a glass of 
water from the bedside table, and 
then hurried back to where the old 


man lay moaning. 

He got a tablet into his mouth and 
forced water in after it. The colonel 
choked once and Captain Manning 
thought he was done for. But the 
stimulant caught hold in time. The 
breathing came easier. 

“I’ll help you to your room,” Cap¬ 
tain Manning said. 

Later, Manning returned to the com¬ 
munications room. He didn’t think 
the old man would last long. He was 
comfortable but nothing else could be 
done for him. Automatically, he 
checked the instruments and message 
panels. K, L, Y, and N were still out. 
M’s signal was flashing methodically. 

Captain Manning stared at it for 
a few seconds, frowning. Why, if the 
enemy were victorious, hadn’t he 
knocked out M? The enemy couldn’t 
ignore M. That would be against the 
law, the law of total war, which 
meant total destruction. 

He walked over to the short-wave 
set and put a tentative hand on one 
switch. The idea of sending a signal 
to the enemy was curiously exciting. 
He smiled for a few seconds for no 
particular reason, and then flipped 
the switch that put it in action. 

The enemy would get the signal in¬ 
stantly and locate the section almost 
as quickly. But Captain Manning 
didn’t care. 

He put a headset on and sat down 
before the radio. In a clear voice he 
gave his position, call letters and 
identification. Then he said, “Come 
in, please. Standing by.” 

TTHE ROOM was quiet and still. 

Captain Manning sat motionless, 
waiting for the enemy’s answer. But 
no answer came. He repeated the mes¬ 
sage three times and then, frowning, 
removed the headset and got to his 
feet. For a few moments he paced the 
floor indecisively. Into all sectors of 
the earth and to all stations on land, 
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sea or in the sky, the messages from 
the panels and radio were being sent; 
and there was no answer. The world 
was still as death. Only M, the robot, 
was responding. 

Suddenly, Manning turned and 
hurried into the adjoining room. Fac¬ 
ing the director screen he wondered 
why this hadn’t occurred to him im¬ 
mediately. He set the gauges, and 
snapped on the switch, and then 
raised his eyes as the indicator needle 
began a slow sweep of the screen. 

There was no response from N. 
None from Y, L, or K. Fascinated, he 
watched the needle enter the enemy 
quadrant, and when he glanced at the 
gauges he felt a definite physical 
shock. There was no response from 
the enemy regions. 

Everyone must be dead. The more 
he thought about it the more plausible 
it seemed. Probably N had launched a 
gigantic counter-attack in its own 
death throes, or maybe the two antag¬ 
onists had simultaneously discovered 
the ultimate in destructive agents, and 
simultaneously unleashed it on each 
other. 

Manning turned off the detector. 
The idea that the war was over, that 
everyone was dead struck him as pre¬ 
posterous. And slightly amusing. 

Later, he looked in mi the colonel 
and found the old man resting quietly. 

“Nothing is happening,” he said. He 
didn’t want to disturb him with what 
he’d learned. 

“It’s all over,” the colonel said 
wearily. “If they aren’t answering, 
it’s because there’s no one alive to 
answer. They’re all dead.” 

Manning didn’t answer. 

The colonel was silent for several 
moments and then he began to speak 
of his wife in a calm, lucid manner. 
He talked of how well she looked in 
blue frocks, and how well she drove 
a car, and how their home seemed to 
brighten up when she came in. Man¬ 


ning, bending low over the old man, 
saw that his eyes were blank and un¬ 
seeing. Two hours later the colonel 
went into a coma and died without 
regaining consciousness. 

Manning injected preservative fluid 
into the body at several points and 
then went out and closed the door 
behind him. He felt no regret at the 
colonel’s death, but only a slight re¬ 
lief that the old man had gone with¬ 
out knowing the final pointlessness of 
the war to which he had given his life. 

Now, Manning thought with a 
faint smile, he was the last man on 
earth. He walked back to the com¬ 
munications center feeling that it was 
a pointless distinction. 

COR TWO DAYS he followed his 
A regular schedule because he had 
nothing else to do and habit was 
strong. The hours passed uneventfully. 
It wasn’t until the start of the third 
day—when the ration machine stopped 
working—that he knew he couldn’t 
live indefinitely in this underground 
retreat. 

Manning hadn’t been trained to 
operate or repair the ration machine, 
his knowledge about it was theoretical. 
He understood that air, water and 
infra-red rays were transformed in 
some manner into tablets that supplied 
ninety per cent of the body’s needs. 
But the colonel, who had taken a 
special six-month course in the main¬ 
tenance of the machine, had been re¬ 
sponsible for its operation and always 
kept it functioning flawlessly. 

Also Manning noticed that he had 
begun to perspire, which meant that 
the air-conditioning unit was not 
functioning properly. He looked into 
that trouble and was able to fix it— 
it was only a stuck valve, fortunately 
—but had the difficulty been more 
serious he would have been helpless. 

The situation was wryly amusing. 
He had lived his entire sentient life 
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with the conviction that machines 
served him; yet, in reality, the op¬ 
posite was true. 

There were many things Manning 
knew about his specialty, communi¬ 
cations; but his knowledge wasn’t 
general, and he knew that he’d have 
to go above ground if he wanted to 
survive. 

Once that thought occurred to him 
he was filled with a strange excite¬ 
ment. It wasn’t survival that mattered 
so much, but he wanted to see the 
sun and sky, to be above ground 
once more. 

He made the preparations hastily. 
Impregnated clothing, a Geiger watch, 
helmet, pistol, and a bottle of rations. 
That was all. But once he was ready 
to go above, he paused, suddenly ner¬ 
vous. He couldn’t shake off a life¬ 
time of conditioning so quickly. Above 
was the arena, the deadly battleground 
he had been taught to fear. Open 
spaces, plateaus and meadows were 
the common symbols of his night¬ 
mares. 

But now there was nothing to fear, 
he thought, reasoning the matter calm¬ 
ly. Now there was nothing above to 
hurt him. Everyone was dead. Yet 
Manning was still uneasy. Finally, he 
walked back to the detector screen, 
determining to make sure that there 
was no evidence of human life in 
the area. 

He snapped on the switch and 
watched the indicator needle begin its 
circle. His jittery feeling passed as 
all the gauges remained at zero. 
Then, suddenly, there was a response. 
A tiny, one-unit response. Manning 
bent over the gauge, hardly believ¬ 
ing his eyes. But, yes, it was true. 
One human being still lived. It 
couldn’t be his own impulse the ma¬ 
chine was responding to, he knew. The 
detector had an automatic correction 
for its operator. Somehow he had 
missed this response in his last check. 


Excited, he turned to a direction¬ 
al gauge and plotted the position of 
the impulse on a grid. He made a 
pin-point calculation and saw that this 
last remaining human being was in 
the immediate area, not more than 
half a mile from the entrance of the 
tunnel Manning would use in going 
above. 

For several seconds he stood think¬ 
ing about this person who had some¬ 
how escaped the universal destruction. 
Friend or foe, man or woman, he had 
no way of knowing. But he began to 
feel a curious, happy anticipation as 
he hurried back to the elevator. 

By himself Manning knew he could 
do little but prolong his own life. But 
as he shot upward he thought that, 
with another human being to work 
with, it could be different. Together 
they might find a habitable area and, 
pooling their knowledge, work out 
some sort of free, safe existence. They 
could stay above the ground perma¬ 
nently, perhaps, and build shelters 
and learn how to farm the land. 

' I 'HE HEAVY leaden door swung 
outward with a protesting creak 
and Manning stepped into sunlight, 
pale, golden-yellow, autumn sunlight. 
He stood still, feet rooted in the vel¬ 
vety gray ash that covered the ground, 
and stared upward at the cold cloud- 
flecked sky. 

They hadn’t destroyed the sky, he 
thought. Probably because they 
’hadn’t known how. Had they found 
a way to sunder it, to smash it and 
reshape it in the form ,and color of 
death, then nothing could have saved 
the sky. 

On all sides of him the earth rolled 
away in waves of dry, flaky ash, 
with here and there fragments of 
buildings jutting up like the masts of 
sunken ships. The Geiger counter in¬ 
dicated that the area was safe, so he 
removed his helmet and let the wind 
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blow against his face. He remem¬ 
bered the Englishman, Blinn, then, 
who couldn’t imagine the wind, 
couldn’t understand its inconstancy. 

Manning turned slowly, looking for 
a human figure. But he saw no one. 
The horizons were desolated, unbrok¬ 
en. Then Manning saw a hill in the 
distance and set off for it with rapid 
strides, thinking that from there he 
would have a view for miles. 

He topped a shallow rise after 
walking about fifty yards and saw a 
figure coming toward him, a man 
trudging up the incline, his head 
bowed, his arms working jerkily, tired- 
ly. Manning threw himself down with 
the speed of a frightened animal. The 
man hadn’t seen him. His heart was 
hammering painfully and the dry taste 
of fear was on his tongue. Why was 
he trembling? Why was he afraid? He 
asked himself the questions in a black 
panic. This man was like himself, a 
brother. He was the one Manning had 
come up to meet. The one he had 
happily hoped to live with in harmony. 

Inching forward, he peered down 
from the crest of the hill. The climb¬ 
ing man had his helmet slung over 
his back and his curly blond hair 
glinted in the sunlight. Manning could 
see his insignia on a shoulder patch: 
Sector N, air arm. 

Manning instinctively controlled his 
breathing while watching the climbing 
man and now, as he backed down 
from the crest of the rise, his move¬ 
ments were stealthy and silent. His 
fingers fumbled under the gray ash 
and found a smooth rock. 

Gripping it, he suddenly noticed 
how perfectly the hand and the rock 
complemented each other. They were 
made to go together, he thought with 
excitement. The hand, so clumsy with 
a book or a flower, was transformed 
by a rock into an instrument of grace 
and meaning. 

Now he heard the man’s laboring 


footsteps in the terrible stillness, and 
the fear caught at his throat again, 
almost cutting off his breath. 

The man was close now, about ten 
feet from the crest, Manning judged. 
Eight.six.four. 

Manning leaped to his feet and 
drew back the rock in one savage, 
coordinated motion. 

The man cried, “Godl” in fright 
and bewilderment, and threw out his 
hands in an instinctive gesture. 

Manning saw the terror-twisted, 
boyish face, the blond, curling hair, 
damp with sweat near the scalp, and 
the thick lashes over the blue eyes. 
He shouted hoarsely and hurled the 
rock with all his strength. It struck 
the man squarely on the forehead and 
he fell backward, pressing both hands 
to his bleeding face and crying out 

Manning walked down the incline 
to where the man lay sprawled, and 
saw that the frontal area of his skull 
was fractured. Slender splinters of 
bone pressed through the flesh and 
blood darkened the ash under the 
man’s head. 

He straightened slowly, the fear 
and tension gone now, his body trem¬ 
bling weakly. He felt drained and 
empty. This murder had been fantas¬ 
tic, incredible, he realized. 

For several minutes he stared at 
the still figure of the young man. 
Then his lips twisted bitterly. No, it 
hadn’t been fantastic. It had been 
inevitable, fitting and typical. 

He stood In the lonely silence star¬ 
ing at the desolate sweep of the earth 
broken only by the fragments of 
shattered buildings. 

This was peace, he thought. The 
only possible peace. 

Manning walked aimlessly toward 
the hill in the distance, his feet kick¬ 
ing up clouds of flaky ash, and as he 
walked he was unaware that his hand 
was fumbling slowly, inevitably, for 
the pistol at his waist. 






over, with a high rounded 
forehead, coffee-colored hair, 
and startlingly pale eyes that bulged 
j in their sockets. 

He stood at the reception desk in 
the expensively decorated office and 
stared intently at the pretty brunette 
behind the switchboard. 

e name is Kirkland, John Kirk- 
he said in a controlled but un¬ 
mistakably angry voice. “When may I 
Mr. Trelawny? I’ve been waiting 
lours.” 

1 sorry, Mr. Kirkland. There are 
still half a dozen others ahead of you, 
and this is Mr. Trelawny’s busy day.” 
The receptionist was accustomed to 
brushing off people of all types, and 
she usually did it with icy dispatch; 
but something about Mr. Kirkland’s 
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bearing, something in his bulging hyp¬ 
notic eyes, made her soften her voice. 

Kirkland strode back to his chair 
and sat down. There were nine others 
waiting in the long outer office, and 
most of them carried brief cases or 
bulging Manila folders. From where 
Kirkland saUthe inverted letters on 
the glazed doorway read: STNEMT- 
SEVNI. Investments, thought Kirk¬ 
land bitterly. From what he’d seen so 
far, Trelawny invested in nothing but 
other people’s time. 

He lit a cigarette to curb his im¬ 
patience and anger: and as he did 
he saw that a button was hanging 
loose from his sleeve and that the 
edge of his cuff was frayed. A muscle 
jerked in Kirkland’s jaw; he pulled 
the button off and put it away hastily 
in his vest pocket. He could sew it 
back on tonight. Kirkland hated being 
shabbily dressed, hated being treated 
as a person of no consequence, and 
now, as he thought about the button 
and his frayed cuff, the anger flowed 
up in him, hot and strong, and he 
twisted his big hands together and 
cursed under his breath. 

The man beside him looked up from 
his paper. He said: “It is a long wait, 
yes?” 

Kirkland turned and saw another 
of life’s rabbits: a small, anxious- 
looking man, with scanty hair, a lined 
forehead, and a weak, indecisive 
mouth. He wore a shiny blue suit, 
and his pinch-nez glasses and gold 
watch chain gave him an old-fashioned 
appearance, like a picture one might 
find in a dusty album. 

“Yes, it’s a long wait,” Kirkland 
said, and put a note of finality into 
his tone to discourage conversation. 

It didn’t get across to the little 
man. “My name is Rilke, Dr. Johann 
Rilke. I have something very interest¬ 
ing to show Mr. Trelawny if he will 
ever see me.” There was a foreign 


flavor to his words. Mid-European, 
Kirkland guessed. 

“We all have, or think we have,” 
Kirkland said. “That’s why we’re 
here.” 

“That is so, of course,” Dr. Rilke 
said, hasty in his agreement. 

TPHE BRUNETTE receptionist 
looked up from her switchboard. 
“Mr. Trelawny will not be able to see 
anyone else today. He asked me to 
thank you for your patience, and to 
forgive him for not being able to fit 
you all into his schedule.” 

Kirkland got wearily to his feet. 
Another day wasted. Another day of 
not even being able to talk to Tre¬ 
lawny, to show him his plans for new 
developments in plastics. 

He walked to the elevators with the 
rest of the men, but keeping apart 
from them. They were trusting, hope¬ 
ful fools, all destined for failure; but 
he was different. He needed only one 
break, one bit of luck, and his natu¬ 
ral superiority would quickly assert 
itself, quickly send him ahead of the 
miserable people who now stood in 
his way. 

In the street he found Dr. Rilke at 
his side. “Perhaps you would have 
a cup of coffee with me?” the doc¬ 
tor said. 

Kirkland had precious little money. 
If he could stick the doctor for an 
order of toast with the*coffee it would 
do for supper. 

“Very well,” he said, glancing at 
his watch. “But I don’t have much 
time.” 

They found stools at a luncheon¬ 
ette and Kirkland ordered toast and 
coffee, and then, overcome by the 
smells of cooking, he asked for bacon 
and eggs. Dr. Rilke had coffee, black. 

Kirkland ate ravenously. His body 
required considerable nourishment, 
but frequently he was forced to go 
without food, decent food, for days at 
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a stretch. That was what angered him 
so terribly; that he, whose appetites 
were so keen, whose enjoyment of fine 
things was so superior to that of most 
other men, should be denied even the 
elementals of pleasant living. And 
burning in him even more hotly, was 
his indignation at not being listened 
to, and submitted to, by the fools and 
dolts he met every day of his life. He 
had the brains, the energy, the ambi¬ 
tion, to mould empires; but no one 
would let him. 

But now, as he finished the last of 
his food, he was in a somewhat bet¬ 
ter mood than usual. To repay the 
doctor for his meal, he decided to 
treat him as an equal. 

“What sort of work are you inter¬ 
ested in?” he said. 

Dr. Rilke shrugged. “I have worked 
most of my life to determine the na¬ 
ture of the mind and its operations, 
but it seems now that my experimen¬ 
tation will be fruitless. I cannot get 
anyone even to listen to what I have 
discovered.” 

“Well, what have you discovered?” 

“I have an instrument that is ca¬ 
pable of destroying a person’s will,” 
Dr. Rilke said, and smiled at Kirk¬ 
land as if afraid of being taken too 
seriously. 

“Are you being humorous?” Kirk¬ 
land said. He had a fear of being 
made a laughingstock; and Rilke’s 
nervous smile irritated him, made him 
uneasy. 

“No, of course not,” Dr. Rilke said 
hastily. “I think my developments 
would be of great value to surgeons 
and psychiatrists; but I cannot raise 
the necessary capital to perfect my 
machine.” 

“This machine of yours can destroy 
a person’s will?” 

“Yes, that is correct.” 

Kirkland ate the last of his toast, 
his mind racing pleasurably. He didn’t 
believe Dr. Rilke, of course; but it 


was interesting to speculate on a de¬ 
vice that would eliminate another’s 
will. That was the trouble with the 
world. Will power! Every bit of hu¬ 
man flotsam had a will, could do as 
he wished, could ignore and contra¬ 
dict his superiors. 

“What happens to the people whose 
wills have been destroyed?” he asked. 

“Nothing at all. They are un¬ 
changed in every other way, except 
that they have no power to decide 
their own conduct or actions.” 

Kirkland smiled. “They will do 
what they’re told?” 

“Yes, they are hyper-sensitive to 
suggestion.” Dr. Rilke smiled in a 
depreciating manner. “My theories 
are rather intricate, and I don’t feel 
I can present them adequately in so 
—hasty—a manner.” 

“Come to my hotel room now,” 
Kirkland said, rising. “Pay the check 
first,” he said, as Dr. Rilke got to 
his feet. “This project of yours inter¬ 
rests me. I wish to know more about 
it.” Kirkland no longer saw the need 
to treat Rilke as an equal. He snapped 
the orders at him brusquely. When 
they went outside Kirkland saw that 
the doctor was carrying a large suit¬ 
case of stout construction with rein¬ 
forced corners. 

“We shall take a cab,” Kirkland 
said, and hailed the first one that 
came along. He climbed in, feeling 
peaceful and strong... 

«pOR PURPOSES of illustration, 
you might say it affects the 
mind as a pre-frontal lobotomy does. 
Only my machine accomplishes its pur¬ 
pose by electrical currents, and, of 
course, it does much more than a 
lobotomy.” 

Dr. Rilke was standing at a table 
in Kirkland’s small but tidy room. On 
the table rested a machine that looked 
somewhat like a motion picture pro¬ 
jector. Its casing was of black metal, 
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and at the front there was a tube that 
projected about ten inches. On top of 
the machine was a switch and two 
rheostats. 

Kirkland strode up and down the 
floor, occasionally running a hand 
through his hair. There was a tense, 
exultant expression on his blunt face, 
and his bulging eyes were shining 
with excitement. 

“I understand, I understand,” he 
said, in a charged voice. “It’s a tre¬ 
mendous concept. Tremendous I 
Where are the records of your tests? 
I must see them immediately.” 

“Tests?” 

“Yes, yes,” Kirkland said impa¬ 
tiently. “The tests! What have been 
the reactions of the people you’ve 
tried the machine on? Can’t you un¬ 
derstand English?” 

“I have never used a human being 
for testing purposes,” Dr. Rilke said; 
his tone was somewhat apologetic. 

Kirkland stopped in his tracks, 
glared at the doctor from shining hyp¬ 
notic eyes. “You’ve never tried the 
machine? You don’t know if it 
works?” 

“My theory is without flaws,” Dr. 
Rilke said stiffly. “I never had the 
opportunity to test it, however. We 
had not perfected the model machine 
before the war—” The doctor stopped, 
wet his lips. His eyes shifted away 
from Kirkland. 

Kirkland caught the doctor’s shoul¬ 
ders in his big hands. “Before the war 
was over, eh? You were a Hitler 
scientist? Weren’t you? Damn it, an¬ 
swer me!” 

“I—they made me work for them,” 
Dr. Rilke said, trembling in .Kirk¬ 
land’s grasp. “I was no Nazi, I swear 
it.” 

“Of course not,” Kirkland said In 
a soothing voice. “You did work on 
this machine for them though; and be¬ 
fore they could supply you with some 
human guinea pigs the war ended.” 


He released the doctor and resumed 
his pacing. “A pity,” he muttered. “All 
those useless human beings to exper¬ 
iment with and then—” He snapped 
his fingers. “The chance gone!” 

T^TRKLAND’S heart was pumping 
harder than usual and his cheeks 
were flushed with excitement. The 
prospect that had been dangled so in¬ 
vitingly before his eyes had been 
enough to inflame all of his latent 
needs and ambitions. Something to 
make people do what you wanted 1 He 
crashed a fist into his open palm and 
groaned aloud. That was what he 
needed, what the world needed! The 
brains, the drive, the ambition—he 
had them in abundance! All he need¬ 
ed was enough automatons to work 
them out. 

Suddenly Kirkland turned and 
strode to the door. He opened it and 
looked into the corridor, not sure what 
he was looking for, or what he wanted. 

A girl came out of a room several 
doors away and walked briskly to¬ 
ward him, and Kirkland then realized 
why he had stepped into the corridor. 

He recognized the girl; she and her 
sister ran a stenographic service in the 
hotel. Their names were Denise and 
Carol Masterson; and this was Carol. 
She carried a notebook in her hand, 
and everything about her, from her 
navy-blue suit to her patent-leather 
pumps, was crisp, efficient, and intel¬ 
ligent. She had dark hair, softly 
waved, a fair complexion, and a slim, 
healthy body. 

With a brief, impersonal smile at 
Kirkland, she walked past him to¬ 
ward the elevators. 

“Oh, Miss Masterson,” he called. 
“May I see you a moment?” 

“Yes, what is it?” she said, turn¬ 
ing; and then as he made no move 
to leave his doorway, she walked back 
to him, an expression of polite curi¬ 
osity on her face. 
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“I was wondering if you’d be able 
to help me out for a few minutes,” 
he said, smiling broadly. “My friend, 
Dr. Rilke, and I are conducting a lit¬ 
tle experiment and we find the need 
of a third person. Could you come 
into my room for a moment please?” 

The girl glanced over Kirkland’s 
shoulder and saw Dr. Rilke, looking 
the soul of old-fashioned respectabil¬ 
ity. She said: “I’ll be glad to help 
out, Mr.—” She paused. 

“Kirkland is the name.” 

“However, I don’t have too much 
time.” Carol said, glancing at her 
wrist-watch. 

“This won’t take a moment.” Kirk¬ 
land ushered the girl into the room 
and presented her to Dr. Rilke. “Miss 
Masterson has consented to help us 
out with our experiment, doctor.” 

Dr. Rilke wet his lips nervously. 
“That is very good of you, young 
lady,” he said to the girl. His eyes 
met Kirkland’s, and he shook his head 
quickly, frantically. “However, I’m 
afraid we’re not quite ready at the 
moment.” 

“We are quite ready,” Kirkland 
said in a firm voice. “Would you sit 
here for just a moment?” he said to 
the girl, indicating a chair at the table. 

The girl sat down slowly. There was 
something in Dr. Rilke’s manner that 
made her uneasy. “This won’t take 
long, I hope,” she said. 

T7TRKLAND was caught in an ex- 
citement almost too keen to bear. 
His hands trembled slightly as he 
turned the machine and pointed the 
projecting tube at the girl’s forehead. 
He swallowed to clear the sudden dry¬ 
ness from his throat, and said, “No, 
no, it won’t take long at all, Miss 
Masterson. It’s wonderful of you.to 
help us out this way, perfectly won¬ 
derful. Dr. Rilke has been working 
for years on a device to—er—to test 
a person’s eyesight. There will be a 


beam from the end of this tube when 
I throw the switch, and that’s all there 
is to it. Yes, all there is to it. You 
may close your eyes if you like. I 
can’t tell you how helpful you’re be¬ 
ing, Miss Masterson.” Kirkland re¬ 
alized that he was talking too much, 
that he was literally babbling in his 
excitement; but he couldn’t stop him¬ 
self. "Now are you ready, Miss Mas¬ 
terson?” 

“Yes, I’m quite ready,” Carol said. 

“Excellent 1” Kirkland flipped the 
switch and a beam of blue light struck 
the girl between the eyes. She winced 
and leaned back in the chair, turning 
her head slightly. 

“That’s rather bright,” she said. 

“You’ll get used to it,” Kirkland 
said, hastily, soothingly. “How long 
will it take, doctor?” 

“At least half an hour,” Rilke said. 
He was watching the girl intently, his 
forehead furrowed with anxiety. 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t possibly stay 
that long,” Carol said. “I have letters 
to type for the next mail collection. 
You’ll have to excuse me, Mr. Kirk¬ 
land.” 

“Please wait another few minutes,” 
Kirkland said imploringly. “I’m sure 
the doctor’s estimate is rather pessi¬ 
mistic. You know how scientists are, 
I’m sure. Always taking the dim 
view.” He laughed and rubbed his 
damp palms along the sides of his 
trousers. The thought that this girl, 
this intelligent lovely girl, was slowly 
losing her power to question his or¬ 
ders, was as exhilarating to him as 
strong drink. 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” Carol said. 
She rose from the chair, and blinked 
her eyes. “That light is really quite 
unpleasant, you know.” 

Kirkland caught her shoulders in 
his hands and pushed her back in the 
chair. “You mustn’t leave now. You 
don’t understand how important this 
is. You can’t leave, you can’t!” 
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“Please, Mr. Kirkland,” Carol said 
sharply. She pushed his hands away 
and got quickly to her feet. “You’re 
behaving very rudely. I offered to help 
you for a few minutes, but it’s im¬ 
possible for me to stay half an hour.” 

Slipping around him, she walked 
quickly to the door. Kirkland stood 
rooted to the spot for an instant, 
working his hands desperately; and 
then he leaped after her and clapped 
his big meaty hand across her mouth. 
“Shut the door I” he snapped at Rilke. 

“You fool I” the doctor cried. 
“You’ll have us in trouble.” 

“Shut the doort" 

The girl struggled furiously against 
Kirkland. Her notebook fell to the 
floor as she clawed his hands with her 
sharp nails. He felt the pain but it 
meant nothing to him; he was gripped 
by an ambition that defied pain, as 
it defied logic and sense. 

Pulling the girl toward the bed, 
he gasped to Rilke: “Get neckties 
from my closet. Move, you fool!” 

He forced Carol onto the bed and 
put his knee into the small of her 
back. When Rilke handed him a neck¬ 
tie he slipped it twice about her head 
and forced it under his hand and into 
her mouth. He pulled the ends pow¬ 
erfully and her jaws were forced 
apart; and then he tied two knots in 
the tie and the girl was effectively 
and cruelly gagged. Another tie se¬ 
cured her elbows, and Rilke, who had 
suddenly come to life, threw himself 
across her legs and bound a tie about 
her ankles. 

Together the two men hoisted the 
girl back into the chair. Kirkland 
stood behind her and held her head 
rigidly in place with his hands; and 
Rilke adjusted the tube until the light 
was playing across her forehead. 

In a tense silence, broken only by 
the girl’s painful breathing, the min¬ 
utes went slowly by.... 


TN FIFTEEN minutes Carol lost 
consciousness; in thirty Rilke 
snapped off the machine. 

“Now we will know,” he said in 
a hushed voice. “If it doesn’t work 
we’re in a pretty mess.” 

They untied the girl’s arms and 
legs, and unwound the gag from her 
mouth. Kirkland stood in front of 
her, his heart pounding with agoniz¬ 
ing speed. 

“Wake upl” he said. “Open your 
eyes, Carol.” 

The girl’s lids fluttered open. Her 
eyes were blank, unseeing. 

“Can you hear me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“You are Mr. Kirkland.” 

“Carol, stand up and smooth your 
dress and hair.” 

Kirkland held his breath as the girl 
got to her feet and ran her hands 
down her skirt, and then patted her 
hair into a semblance of order. 

“Kneel down, Carol,” Kirkland 
said, in a voice that was suddenly 
throbbing with power. 

The girl obeyed instantly; and 
Kirkland drew a long breath and 
looked triumphantly at Rilke. “She 
does as she is ordered. She obeys me,” 
he cried. 

For five minutes Kirkland experi¬ 
mented with the girl’s unhesitating re¬ 
actions. He made her stand up, sit 
down, flex her arms and legs; he gave 
her dictation and made her read it 
back to him, he ordered her to fetch 
him various articles from about the 
room. 

Kirkland was in a frenzy of excite¬ 
ment. This was what he had needed! 
Mindless, automatic obedience. Half 
an hour ago this girl, lovely, intelli¬ 
gent, efficient, could have defied him, 
scorned him, ignored him; but now 
she was his slave. Kirkland wasn’t 
an unkind man; he wouldn’t take ad¬ 
vantage of the girl’s helplessness to 
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hurt her or humiliate her in any way. 
All he wanted from other human be¬ 
ings was complete obedience; and that 
was little enough since he knew best 
how to make them happy. 

“What are we going to do with 
her?” Rilke said. 

Kirkland frowned. He hadn’t 
thought of that; and it occured to him 
that the situation was a bit awkward. 
He wasn’t ready to put his plans into 
effect yet, and the machine wasn’t 
perfected; so he couldn’t risk any¬ 
one’s learning what had happened here 
in this room. 

Turning to the girl he put a father¬ 
ly hand on her shoulder. “You must 
leave here now,” he said. Kirkland’s 
eyes were suddenly moist. He had to 
sacrifice this lovely girl so that mil¬ 
lions might be happy. It wasn’t an 
easy thing to do; but Kirkland knew 
that the individual was nothing, 
the group everything. That knowledge 
gave him strength. “Go outside and 
walk to the windows at the end of the 
corridor, Carol. The windows are 
open now—” 

“No!” Rilke gasped. 

“Shut up!” Kirkland said harshly. 
“Carol, go to the windows and leap 
out. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kirkland.” 

“That’s a good girl. Hurry now.” 

The girl left the room, closing the 
door behind her; and then Rilke saw 
her notebook lying on the table. “We 
can’t have that found here,” he cried. 
“The police will think it’s funny that 
she doesn’t have it with her.” 

“Stop worrying,” Kirkland said, but 
he was frowning. He stepped quickly 
to the door, opened it, and peered 
after the girl. She was walking brisk¬ 
ly toward the open window. There 
wasn’t time to call her back. Someone 
might hear or see him, and so, with 
a last admiring glance at her straight 
back and slim legs, he closed the door 


and shrugged. “We will burn the note¬ 
book,” he said. 

Rilke pressed his forehead tightly 
with both hands and sank into a 
chair. “She was so pleasant, so—so 
alert.” 

“We mustn’t be sentimental,” said 
Kirkland. He lit a cigarette and sat 
down and stared at the machine. 

He was still smoking that cigarette 
when they heard the faint wail of a 
siren floating up from the street. 

CHAPTER II 



Kirkland asked the question of 
Rilke, who was sitting across from 
him at a restaurant table the follow¬ 
ing morning. The little doctor was 
studying the front page of a news¬ 
paper. 

“I hardly know,” he said. “You 
haven’t looked at this yet. Are you 
afraid to?” 

Kirkland took the paper from the 
doctor’s hands. “I haven’t looked at 
it, because I am not interested. How¬ 
ever, if it will make you happier, I’ll 
read the details.” 

He sipped his coffee and studied 
Carol Masterson’s smiling portrait. 
The story read: “A twenty-four year 
old girl leaped to her death yesterday 
afternoon from the twelfth floor of the 
Ridgely Hotel. The victim, Carol Mas- 
terson, of 2643 High Place, operated 
a secretarial service in the hotel with 
her sister Denise. Denise, questioned 
by- police last night, said she knew of 
no reason for her sister’s action. She 
was in good health and cheerful and 
happy, her sister added.” 

There was more to it, but Kirkland 
put the paper aside. “It’s extremely 
unfortunate, of course,” he said, at¬ 
tacking his eggs, “but it was inevita¬ 
ble. Now let us come back to the im¬ 
portant issue: Your machine must be 
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perfected to a point where it operates 
instantly. One flash and the will Is 
destroyed I We won’t always have 
time to put people under its effects 
for half an hour. Can you do that?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” Dr. Rilke said 
reluctantly. “It’s a question of inten¬ 
sifying the ray for maximum effec¬ 
tives, but not to the point where it 
will destroy the mind itself. It’s a neat 
problem, but we can solve it.” 

“Of course,” Kirkland said. “Now 
the second point: the machine must 
be reduced in bulk. Ideally it should 
be no larger than a fountain pen. 
Can that be done?” 

“Perhaps,” Rilke said doubtfully. 
“Anything is possible. But I will need 
a laboratory, assistants, equipment.” 

“Very well. How much money will 
that take?” 

Rilke said. “Fifty thousand, sixty 
thousand.” 

“Don’t worry, I will get the moneys 
Now there’s one other thing.” Kirk¬ 
land put his elbows on the table and 
studied Dr. Rilke with his pale bulg¬ 
ing eyes. “How did you get into 
America?” 

Rilke shrugged. “There are ways. 
After the war, I got false papers, was 
cleared by a de-nazification court, and, 
after a bit, got to America.” 

“Excellent. That is precisely what 
I thought. Now, Doctor, listen care¬ 
fully. I have written an account of 
your activities, and your identity, and 
put it away in a safe place. Should 
anything happen to me, that infor¬ 
mation will instantly be forwarded to 
the Department of Justice in Wash¬ 
ington. Do you understand?” 

“You don’t trust me?” Rilke cried. 

“Of course not. I’d be a fool to 
trust you. But I think I can trust you 
now. If you had any idea about doub¬ 
le-crossing me, or perhaps using 
your machine on me, you’d better get 
them out of your head.” 

Dr. Rilke’s face was pale, and he 


worried his lower lip with his sharp 
yellow teeth. “You have done me an 
injustice,” he said, weakly. “Suppos¬ 
ing you are killed by an automobile, 
or something else which I am not re¬ 
sponsible for?” 

“That will be very unfortunate for 
you,” Kirkland said. “Now you must 
excuse me. I’m going to get your 
money. I will expect to see you at my 
hotel this evening. Good morning, 
Doctor.” 

Kirkland hadn’t the faintest idea 
of how he was going to raise fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars; but he felt 
sublimely certain that he would. He 
walked through the streets, cudgeling 
his brain for a solution to his prob¬ 
lem. Gambling was out, and so was 
borrowing, and so was stealing. Kirk¬ 
land wasn’t adverse to stealing, of 
course, but he knew nothing of that 
art, and so, rather wisely, he resolved 
to let it alone. 

TTTRKLAND walked very rapidly 
most of that day, going up one 
street and down another, ignoring shop 
windows and other pedestrians. He 
always walked rapidly when he was 
on the street, for he felt it made him 
seem a person of importance. How¬ 
ever, as the dinner hour came and 
went, Kirkland was forced to stop and 
rest a while, no nearer a solution than 
when he, had left the doctor so con¬ 
fidently that morning. He had stopped 
before a small bar and, fingering 
the few coins in his pocket, he decid¬ 
ed to have a beer and a sandwich. 
That was about all he had money for. 
His hotel bill was a week overdue, 
and he knew he would be getting no¬ 
tice from the manager in a day or so. 
Kirkland sat down tiredly on a bar 
stool, concerned now with the imme¬ 
diate petty problems of his life. The 
fifty thousand dollars was forgotten 
in the consideration of his present dif¬ 
ficulty. This was typical of him. He 
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was always up or down, never in the 
middle. Either fortunes were waiting 
him, or complete destitution. 

There was a man on his left sip¬ 
ping a beer, a thin, tired-looking man 
with pale skin, scanty hair, and a slop¬ 
ing chin. Kirkland’s eye was caught 
by the way the man was counting the 
change from a ten-dollar bill. The man 
didn’t look at the bills, but was staring 
rather moodily at the bottle display 
while his two hands flicked through 
the money with automatic speed. Sat¬ 
isfied apparently that the count was 
right, the thin facile hands stacked the 
money in a neat pile, and then moved 
to pick up cigarettes and matches. 

“I beg your pardon,” Kirkland said, 
turning to the man and smiling. “But 
do you work in a bank?” 

The man’s mouth parted slightly 
and he grinned. “Yes, I do. How did 
you ever guess that?” 

“Well, I’m not sure that I can tell 
you,” Kirkland said. “There was 
something about you, an air of re- 
sponsiblility, I imagine, that made me 
think that you handled large sums of 
money, or possibly stocks and bonds. 
And I hit the nail, didn’t I?” 

“You certainly did. I’m with the 
Fourth National.” The man sipped his 
drink, a pleased smile lingering on his 
lips. “That air of responsibility you 
mentioned—well, I guess that comes 
from handling more money in a day 
than most people see in a whole life¬ 
time. It’s quite a job, you know. 
That’s why I relax occasionally with 
a little drink,” he said apologetically. 

“I couldn’t stand it,” Kirkland said. 
“The pressure would get me down.” 

“Most people don’t realize how 
tough it is,” the man said, moving his 
stool closer to Kirkland’s. He began 
a recital of the problems he faced 
every day from people who wanted 
checks cashed without proper identi¬ 
fication, and of those who wanted ad¬ 
vice on banking problems; and as 


he rambled on, almost giddy at hav¬ 
ing found a sympathetic ear, Kirk¬ 
land’s mind was wheeling with possi¬ 
bilities. He saw now how he could get 
the money for Doctor Rilke, if only 
he could get this garrulous ass back to 
his hotel room. Once there they could 
clap him under the will-destroyer, and 
after that the rest would be almost 
too simple.... 

“Have you had dinner?” he asked 
the man, who by now had told that 
his name was Edison. 

“Matter of fact, no.” 

“I know an excellent place, not far 
from here. Would you like to join 
me? I’m very interested in what you 
were saying about checking accounts, 
but frankly I’d like to hear the rest 
of it over a good steak.” 

“Fine.” 

Outside, Kirkland slapped h i s 
breast pocket, and then shook his 
head with a fine show of irritation. 
“Counfound it, I left my wallet at the 
hotel. Supposing we pick it up? This 
is my treat, understand?” 

Edison’s eyes had flickered suspi¬ 
ciously for an instant; but now, see¬ 
ing that Kirkland wasn’t going to try 
to borrow money, he agreed to ac¬ 
company Kirkland to his hotel. 

“It’s the Ridgely, and it’s not far,” 
Kirkland said. 

“The Ridgely? That’s where that 
girl jumped out of the window yester¬ 
day. What made her do a thing like 
that, do you suppose? You know my 
idea?” Edison said quickly before 
Kirkland could reply. “I think she 
was mixed up with a man.” 

Kirkland nodded thoughtfully. 
“You’re probably right,” he said. 

/■VNCE IN Kirkland’s hotel room, 
^ Edison immediately put his neck 
in the noose. He examined Rilke’s ma¬ 
chine from all angles, asked a lot of 
questions about it, and when Kirkland 
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told him it was a device to increase 
the growth of hair, Edison ran a hand 
through his thinning locks and asked 
eagerly for a demonstration. 

“Very well,” Kirkland said casual¬ 
ly. “Sit here, please. About fifteen 
minutes should do it.” 

Within fifteen minutes Edison was 
unconscious, his receding chin hang¬ 
ing limply, his eyes closed. Kirkland 
left him under the strong blue beam 
for another twenty minutes, then 
roused him. Edison opened blank, 
glazed eyes. 

“Get up!” Kirkland said. 

Edison rose automatically. 

“Go home now. Tomorrow, morning 
I will present myself at your window, 
promptly at nine o’clock. Have fifty 
thousand dollars in small bills ready 
for me, and shove it under the grill 
without any conversation. Do you un¬ 
derstand?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“Don’t do anything that will look 
suspicious. Count out the money care¬ 
fully, and smile and say hello to 
everyone there as you do normally. 
Got that?” 

“Yes, I have that.” 

“Fine. Now on your way.” 

When Edison had gone, Kirkland 
stretched out on the bed and lit a 
cigarette. Once again his dreams were 
vast and ambitious. He saw himself 
with fifty thousand, with a hundred 
thousand, with millions; and he saw 
people everywhere bowing to him, 
waiting for his orders. 

There was a knock at the door. 
Kirkland got up and let Dr. Rilke in. 
“Well?” the doctor said, studying him 
with skeptical eyes. 

“I will have the money for you at 
nine-thirty in the morning,” Kirkland 
said. 

“Where—how are you getting it?” 

“You sound surprised?” Kirkland 
said in a cool voice. “I am a resource¬ 
ful man, Doctor. Now you had better 


make your plans for a laboratory and 
assistants.” Kirkland turned slowly to 
the window and looked over the 
gleaming city. “I am ready to embark 
on operations that will make the am¬ 
bitions of Genghis Khan seem non-ex¬ 
istent by comparison.” 

“We must go slowly,” Rilke said. 

“Slowly? Nonsense! The world 
moves swiftly today; and we will 
move twice as swift.” 

Rilke rubbed his jaw anxiously. 

CHAPTER III 

TT WAS TWO minutes past nine 

when Kir k land presented himself at 
Edison’s cage in the lobby of the 
Fourth National Bank. There weren’t 
many people in the bank, just a few 
spruce-looking guards, and two or 
three men writing checks at the desks 
provided for the public. 

Kirkland stared through the bars 
at Edison’s weak face. 

“Give me the money!” he said. 

But Edison behaved far differently 
from what Kirkland expected. He 
pointed excitedly at Kirkland, and 
shouted, “That’s the man! He’s the 
one!” 

Kirkland felt strong hands on 
his arms. He turned, startled and con¬ 
fused, and saw that he was in the grip 
of the bank guards. Two of the men 
who had been writing checks con¬ 
verged on him with guns in their 
hands. 

“Frisk him,” one of these men 
snapped. 

The bank guards patted Kirkland’s 
pockets, then one of them said: “He’s 
clean, all right.” 

“W-what’s the meaning of this?” 
Kirkland blustered weakly. 

The teller, Edison, was staring at 
him with an expression of mingled 
fear and anger. “You know what it’s 
all about,” he said, pointing a trem¬ 
bling finger at Kirkland. “You were 
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going to make me steal fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars for you.” 

“This is preposterous,” Kirkland 
said, in an even weaker voice. 

“Well, let’s take him down to the 
President’s office,” one of the detec¬ 
tives said. 

Without any more conversation, 
Kirkland was hustled through the 
quiet marble lobby and up a flight of 
stairs to an office where a white- 
haired man was sitting behind a huge, 
perfectly clear desk. 

“Here he is, Mr. van Teal,” one of 
the detectives said. 

“Ah, excellent work,” van Teal said, 
rising and coming around to the front 
of the desk. He was sparely built, with 
lean inquisitive features and alert 
eyes. Taking glasses from his pocket, 
he put them on his bony nose and 
studied Kirkland with interest. 

“Now, Edison, you’re certain this 
is the man?” he said, at last. 

“Positive 1” Edison said, glaring 
triumphantly at Kirkland. 

“Well, sir, what do you have to say 
for yourself?” van Teal said to Kirk¬ 
land. 

Kirkland’s palms were sweating and 
his heart was lunging about inside him 
like a frightened bulldog; but he made 
an effort to regain his poise. His ap¬ 
pearance was in his favor, he knew. 
His large, confident-looking body, and 
big strong face were not the tradi¬ 
tional equipment of the flim-flam art¬ 
ist, he thought. Kirkland met van 
Teal's eyes directly, challengingly. 

“I believe that the explanation for 
all this nonsense should more logical¬ 
ly come from you,” he said. “I must 
confess that your banking procedure 
is surprising, to say the least.” He 
nodded to Edison. “I approached this 
young man to inquire about opening 
an account here, and he began shout¬ 
ing hysterically at me.” 

“You wanted me to steal fifty 


thousand dollars for you,” Edison 
cried. 

T^IRKLAND ignored the teller, and 
smiled sardonically at van Teal. 
“Is anyone going to explain this sit¬ 
uation?” 

Mr. van Teal said, “Edison, re¬ 
peat what you’ve already told us.” 

“You’re dam right I will,” Edison 
said, facing Kirkland belligerently. 
“This fellow started talking to me last 
night while I was—er—,” Edison 
paused, wet his lips. “While I was 
having a glass of beer,” he went on, 
with a surreptitious peek at van Teal 
to see how he took that information. 
“He asked me to have dinner with 
him, but when it came to paying the 
check he didn’t have any money. So 
we went to his hotel room. And that’s 
where he put me under this machine.” 

“Machine?” Kirkland raised Hs 
eyebrows expressively. 

“That hair-growing machine,” Edi¬ 
son shouted. “You know about it, all 
right.” 

“Very well, let’s assume I know all 
about this—er—hair-growing machine. 
Please go on.” 

“Well, it wasn’t a hair-growing ma¬ 
chine at all,” Edison said. 

“It wasn’t?” Kirkland met van 
Teal’s eye, gave him a man-of-the- 
world-smile. “Pity, don’t you think? 
Should be money in a real hair-grow¬ 
ing machine.” 

“Quite!” van Teal said, with a 
slightly suspicious glance at Edison. 

“No, it was a machine that made 
me do anything he wanted me to do,” 
Edison said, pointing a shaky finger 
at Kirkland. “He told me to have fif¬ 
ty thousand dollars ready for him 
this morning and I said I would. I 
was helpless to do anything else. It 
felt like my mind was caught in a 
vise. But about two o’clock this morn¬ 
ing something seemed to snap in my 
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head, and I felt all right again. I felt 
just the way I always did, like the 
way I am now.” 

“That’s a pity, of course,” Kirkland 
said. Hope was burgeoning in his soul 
once more. Edison’s story was too pre¬ 
posterous to be accepted, he realized. 

“We caught you, though,” Edison 
said. “Didn’t we, Mr. van Teal?” 

“Hmmm,” said Mr. van Teal. 

The detectives and bank guards 
were regarding Edison with dubious 
expressions. 

Kirkland smiled. “I suggest that 
this fantastic series of accusations 
might stem from the effects of that— 
er—glass of beer. I further suggest 
that it wasn’t a glass of beer at all 
that precipitated these delirious con¬ 
victions, but rather straight whisky 
in considerable amounts.. I assure you 
I do not have a machine that either 
grows hair or destroys the human 
will.” 

“Yes, of course,” van Teal said, 
hastily. “I think there has been a mis¬ 
take, Mr.—?” 

“Kirkland.” 

“Mr. Kirkland. You understand our 
position, I trust. We have to investi¬ 
gate all such possibilities.” 

“But he’s going to steal money from 
us!” Edison cried. “He has a machine 
that makes you do whatever he wants. 
It’s devil-work.” 

“Edison, you haven’t had your va¬ 
cation yet, I believe,” van Teal said. 
“I’m going to ask you to take it right 
away. I think you have become over¬ 
tired.” 

“You don’t believe me?” Edison 
cried. “I’ll take you to his hotel, I’ll 
show the machine, I’ll—” 

“Now, that will be quite enough,” 
van Teal said firmly. 

One of the bank guards moved over 
and put a gentle hand on Edison’s 
arm. “Come along now, like a good 
chap,” he said. 

When Edison had gone, shaking his 


head stubbornly, van Teal turned to 
Kirkland, and said: “I can only offer 
you my profound apologies for this re¬ 
grettable situation, Mr. Kirkland.” 

Kirkland smiled, already feeling the 
buoying sense of his own superiority. 
“Not at all,” he said, with a careless 
wave of his hand... 

ENTERING his hotel lobby twenty 
^ minutes later, Kirkland found Dr. 
Rilke waiting for him. The little doc¬ 
tor hurried to him, smiling eagerly. 

“Is everything all right?” he said. 

“No, you incompetent ass, every¬ 
thing is not all right,” Kirkland said 
coldly. “Come up to my room, I want 
to talk to you.” 

“But what went wrong? You 
said—” 

“Please be good enough to keep 
quiet until we get to my room.” 

In his room, Kirkland closed the 
door and caught Rilke’s lapels in his 
big strong hands. “He came out of 
it,” he snapped. “Last night that tell¬ 
er was helpless. This morning he had 
police waiting for me when I got to 
his window, and he was clear as a 
bell.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” Rilke whimpered, attempting 
to pull away from Kirkland. 

“Very well, I’ll tell you, you little 
fraud. Last night I met a bank tell¬ 
er, and by exercising considerable in¬ 
genuity, I got him here and under the 
machine. When he was ready to do as 
I told him, I sent him home with in¬ 
structions to have fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars ready for me this morning. In¬ 
stead he had the police. I might be 
in jail this minute if it were not for 
my superior mind.” 

“But of course,” Dr. Rilke said ner¬ 
vously. “However, the effects of my 
instrument last only for three or four 
hours. You should have told me your 
plans and I could have shown you 
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why they wouldn’t work.” 

Kirkland shoved Rilke away from 
him and walked to the window and 
stared down bitterly into the street. 
“Three or four hours,” he muttered. 
“What good is that?” 

Rilke came to his side, plucked tim¬ 
idly at his sleeve. “I told you the 
machine isn’t perfected,” he said. “I 
need to work on it, to strengthen its 
effects, and to make it work instant¬ 
ly. We need money, lots of it, as I 
told you before.” 

“Stop telling me things,” Kirkland 
cried imperiously. He was violently ir¬ 
ritated with Rilke. Typically, he saw 
the little doctor as the sole reason for 
this morning’s mishap. “Please stop 
making ridiculous suggestions that 
serve no purpose but to get me into 
trouble,” he said. “I am going to take 
over completely now, and get a sen¬ 
sible program under way. You and 
your bank tellers 1 ” he muttered, shak¬ 
ing his head in despair at Rilke’s stu¬ 
pidity. “How much money do you 
have?” he demanded. 

“Me? I have none.” 

“None at all?” 

“Well, I have a little, but not 
enough for our needs.” 

“Let me be the judge of that,” 
Kirkland said. “How much do you 
have?” 

“Two hundred and thirty dollars.” 

“That is sufficient,” Kirkland said 
smiling. “Get it for me immediately. 
I am through using guile. From now 
on we drive headlong at our goal. 
Anything in our way shall be de¬ 
stroyed. Hurry I” 

Rilke scampered from the room and 
returned with the money in less than 
half an hour. 

“Excellent,” Kirkland said, putting 
the money in his wallet. “Now I have 
plans to make. Excuse me, please.” 
And with that he strode out of the 
room. 


T^IRKLAND’S first stop was at the 
rental agent’s office in a mid¬ 
town building. He handed his card to 
the agent, a mousy little man in a 
pin-striped suit, and said: “I require 
a furnished three-room office suite 
immediately.” 

The agent, impressed by Kirkland’s 
manner, showed him about the build¬ 
ing, and Kirkland finally selected a 
suite on the fifteenth floor. He paid a 
month’s rent in advance. 

“May I ask what line you’re in?” 
the agent said, writing him out a 
receipt. 

Kirkland smiled with sardonic 
amusement and looked thoughtfully 
into his future. “That’s a rather dif¬ 
ficult question,” he said, chuckling. 
“My interests are somewhat varied, 
you see. However, for your files, you 
might list me as a speculator. Good 
day.” 

Next Kirkland phoned the morning 
newspaper and inserted an ad in its 
Help Wanted columns. The ad read: 
Excellent opportunity for strong ad¬ 
venturous young men. 

When that was done, Kirkland took 
a cab to the best restaurant in the 
city and indulged his voracious appe¬ 
tite to the utmost. Paying the check 
with Rilke’s money, he left a generous 
tip, and walked into the street. To¬ 
morrow morning things would be hum¬ 
ming, he thought smugly. 

The next morning the outer office 
of Kirkland’s suite was crowded with 
a varied assortment of men—young, 
old, healthy, sick, weak, strong. They 
had just one thing in common; a 
desire to get on someone’s payroll. 
Kirkland sat behind his desk, smok¬ 
ing, studying them with cool, unim¬ 
pressed eyes. He enjoyed watching the 
anxiety in their faces, and the way 
they shifted nervously when he looked 
at them directly. It gave him a sense 
of power, reaffirmed his faith in his 
own superiority. 
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“I need six men for a difficult but 
interesting job,” he announced at last. 
“The salary will be one hundred dol¬ 
lars per week. Now line up so that I 
can look you over.” 

The men arranged themselves into 
a ragged file, and Kirkland strode up 
and down before them, mentally tick¬ 
ing off those who seemed strong and 
alert. 

“Very well,” he said, and walked 
back down the line nodding to the men 
he had selected. “You six are to re¬ 
port back here tomorrow morning at 
nine o’clock. The rest are excused. 
Good day, gentlemen.” 

When the room was clear, Kirk¬ 
land walked into the inner office 
where Dr. Rilke was sitting at a desk 
on which his mind-destroying machine 
rested. Rilke looked pensive and wor¬ 
ried. 

“Well?” he said, glancing at Kirk¬ 
land with weak, wounded eyes. “Have 
you got the men?” 

“Of course.” Kirkland strode up 
and down the office, rubbing his hands 
together. “I have six fine specimens. 
They will be here at nine o’clock in 
the morning. See to it that you are here 
at that time. I will send them in and 
you will put them under the effects of 
the machine. Do you understand?” 

“What are you going to do with 
them?” 

“I don’t know,” Kirkland said 
blandly. “I have to decide that to¬ 
day. Never fear, I’ll have an interest¬ 
ing job for them.” 

“This is all very risky,” Rilke said. 

“Quite so,” Kirkland said, and 
strode from the office. 

T_IE TOOK a cab to the Fourth Na- 

A tional bank and took up a po¬ 
sition before a drug store opposite the 
bank. At ten o’clock his eyes bright¬ 
ened with interest as an armored car 
pulled up before the bank. An armed 
guard climbed out of the front seat, 


and another hopped down from the 
rear of the truck. They went into the 
bank together and returned about ten 
minutes later carrying sacks of cur¬ 
rency. The money was put in the rear 
of the truck and one guard climbed 
in after it, while the second guard cov¬ 
ered him with a drawn gun. 

Kirkland watched closely as this 
guard walked around to the front of 
the truck and got in beside the driver. 
Then the truck rolled off down the 
street. Kirkland frowned and was on 
the point of turning away. 

“Interesting sight, ain’t it?” 

Kirkland turned sharply. There was 
a man standing beside him, looking 
after the armored truck with a mus¬ 
ing smile on his lips. 

“I beg your pardon?” Kirkland 
said. 

“I said it was an interesting sight,” 
the man said, smiling into Kirkland’s 
eyes. “A great big truck like that, 
loaded with money.” 

“It’s no more interesting than a 
great big truck loaded with oil bar¬ 
rels, or furniture, or washing ma¬ 
chines,” Kirkland said. 

“Now that’s where you’re wrong,” 
the man said, smiling widely. He was 
a tall young man, with lean features 
and straight black hair. His clothes 
were in extremely dubious taste, Kirk¬ 
land noticed. Padded shoulders, bright¬ 
ly figured tie, pointed suede shoes. 
Hardly a gentleman, Kirkland 
thought. 

“How am I wrong?” he asked. 

“Well, there’s something about a 
truckful of money that makes even 
the most honest citizen start speculat¬ 
ing about it,” the young man said. 
“Now take oil barrels, or washing ma¬ 
chines. Does anybody see a truck 
load of that stuff and start thinking 
how they could get at it? The an¬ 
swer is no. But with a money truck 
it’s different. Practically everybody at 
one time or other has figured out a 
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way to knock off an armored truck.” 
The young man smiled disarmingly 
and took out a silver cigarette case. 
“All in good clean fun, you under¬ 
stand? They just think about it, and 
that’s that.” 

“Were you thinking about—ah— 
knocking off that armored truck?” 

The young man took a cigarette 
from his case and lit it with a silver 
lighter. The light from the flame 
brought a mocking glint to his bright 
steady eyes. “That’s a leading ques¬ 
tion, you know,” he said, inhaling 
deeply. “Maybe I was. Funny thing, 
I looked at your face when they was 
bringing that money out, and I said 
to myself, ‘Now, I’ll bet that fellow 
there, innocent as he looks and prob¬ 
ably is—I’ll bet he’s wondering how 
he could get hold of that money.’ 
That’s what I said to myself, yes 
sir.” 

“Do you often hold these dialogues 
with yourself?” Kirkland inquired 
coldly. Something about this young 
man made him uneasy. He was too 
knowing, too sure of himself, too 
amused. 

“Not often,” the young man said. 
“By the way, the name is Clark.” 

“Nothing could interest me less 
than your name,” Kirkland said. 

“Now don’t be getting huffy,” 
Clark said, in an injured voice. “We’re 
just talking, you know.” 

Kirkland knew he should be on his 
way. He had learned nothing of value 
from watching the armored truck stop 
at the bank; and he was seriously 
doubtful now that he would ever find 
any gainful operation for his six po¬ 
tential human robots. Yet, while he 
knew he should leave, there was some¬ 
thing about this young man that 
caught his interest. 

“Were you by any chance speculat¬ 
ing on how to get at the money in 
the armored truck?” he said, in what 
he hoped was a bantering voice; but 


his ears caught cupidity in his tone. 

“Just as a sort of mental exercise, 
you mean?” Clark said, grinning. 

“Yes, of course.” 

Clark smiled and blew smoke into 
the air. “Now that’s very interesting 
because I was thinking about that 
truckful of money. Here’s how I’d go 
at it.... ” 

V'lRKLAND listened with keen 
interest as Clark discussed the 
road-network leading out of the city, 
the time-table of the armored car, the 
guns the guards carried, and a host of 
things that would have never occurred 
to him to wonder about. He realized 
then that Clark had plotted every 
last detail in robbing the armored 
truck that took money away from the 
Fourth National bank. His heart was 
pounding a bit harder than usual, as 
Clark went into the details of cutting 
holes into the sides of the truck so 
the money could be removed. 

“All we need,” Clark concluded, “is 
five or six men who’d do just what 
they’re told. Simple, ain’t it?” he said, 
and rocked back and forth on his 
, heels, a mocking little smile playing 
over his lips. 

“Let’s have a cup of coffee,” 
Kirkland said abruptly. 

When they were seated at the end 
of a counter, Kirkland turned and 
looked directly at Clark. “There is 
no need to carry on this masquerade 
any longer,” he said. “I am going to 
take that armored car tomorrow. I 
have the men. How much do you want 
for your plan?” 

Clark shrugged. “I’m not greedy. 
Ten per cent? That strike you as all 
right?” 

“Ten per cent will be all right. Un¬ 
derstand one thing, however. I run 
things completely. You do as you’re 
told, the same as my other men.” 

Clark smiled. “I got no illusions. 
You’re the boss.” 
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“You’ve been in this sort of business 
before?” 

“Yeah, in Chicago, and on the 
Coast. I know my way around, you’ll 
see. Now about this deal. Are you 
sure these men of yours will obey or¬ 
ders?” 

“To the letter.” 

“Well, that’s good. This thing de¬ 
pends on split-second timing, and a 
lot of guts.” 

“Don’t worry.” Kirkland gave him 
the address of his office. “Meet me 
there at ten o’clock tomorrow morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Look, I’m going to need two cars 
and an electric torch.” 

“Very well, get them.” 

“How about some money?” 

Kirkland waved a hand casually. 
“I’ll take care of you after the pay¬ 
off.” 

Clark looked dubious. “I don’t like 
investing my own money. It’s bad 
luck.” 

“Your association with me will be 
the luckiest thing that ever happened 
to you,” Kirkland said. “I’ll see you 
in the morning.” 

“You sound like you’re heading for 
the big time,” Clark said, scratching 
his head. “We’ll see.” 

“Indeed we will.” 

CHAPTER IV 

TTHE NEXT morning at nine sharp 
Kirkland faced the six stalwart 
young men he had selected the day 
before. 

“First you will all be given—ah—an 
eye test,” he said. “The work I expect 
you to do requires better-than-average 
vision, so we’ll find out about that 
first. Follow me please.” 

He led them into the inner office, 
where Rilke was making an adjust¬ 
ment on his mind-destroying machine. 
The window shades were drawn, the 
room was in darkness. In the gloom 


Kirkland saw six chairs in a semi¬ 
circle in front of the machine. 

“Please find seats,” he told the men. 
Rilke had put a filter on the lens of 
the machine in order to take care of 
all the men at once. He snapped the 
switch and a beam of light, six inches 
wide and fanning out in a semi-circle, 
bathed the faces of the men. 

“This will take a few minutes,” 
Kirkland said. “Relax and reflect on 
your coming good fortune.” 

Within half an hour the six men 
were sprawled loosely in their chairs, 
unconscious. Kirkland snapped on the 
overhead light and inspected them 
with a triumphant smile. “Excellent, 
doctor. Now be good enough to pack 
up your machine and clear out. I’m 
expecting another party, and I don’t 
want him to see you.” 

“What are you going to do?” Rilke 
said nervously. 

“I’m going to get fifty or sixty thou¬ 
sand dollars so that you can perfect 
your machine. Isn’t that what you 
wanted?” 

“Yes, but we’re taking an awful 
chance.” 

Kirkland shrugged. “Let me wor¬ 
ry about that.” 

When the doctor had gone, Kirk¬ 
land ordered the six men to get to 
their feet. They did so with automatic 
obedience, and stood immobile, eyes 
glazed, awaiting further commands. 
Kirkland smiled at them and went 
into the outer office. 

Clark arrived a few minutes later 
carrying a small overnight bag. He 
was dressed even more hideously than 
he had been before, Kirkland saw 
with distaste. Today the young man 
wore a camel’s hair sports coat with 
heavily padded shoulders, powder blue 
slacks, suede moccasins, and an oys¬ 
ter-white sports shirt. His thick dark 
hair was glistening with brilliantine, 
and he was reeking with a cheap brand 
of after-shave lotion. 
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“You’re on time,” Kirkland said, 
rising. 

^Business comes first,” Clark said, 
and despite his colorful clothes, there 
was no mistaking the seriousness of 
his manner. 

“Come with me,” Kirkland said, 
and led the way into the inner office. 
Clark stared at the six husky young 
men who were staring sightlessly at 
the opposite wall. He scratched his 
head and glanced at Kirkland with a 
puzzled frown. 

“What’s wrong with these charac¬ 
ters?” 

“There is nothing wrong with them,” 
Kirkland said. 

Clark walked around the six men, 
peered into their eyes, slapped their 
cheeks. “They’re like zombies,” he 
sairi. His face was pale. “Look, you 
can count me out of this deal. I like 
things nice and normal, see. I want 
no part of these spooks.” 

“They will do our bidding down to 
the last letter,” Kirkland said. 
“Watch.” He stepped up to one of the 
men, and said, “Strike the man on 
your right in the face!” 

Without hesitation, the young man 
turned and knocked his neighbor to 
the floor with one terrific punch. 

“Get up,” Kirkland told the man 
on the floor. Then he smiled at Clark. 
“You see?” 

“What have you done to them?” 
Clark said. He was breathing hard, 
and there was a film of perspiration 
on his forehead. “They ain’t human.” 

“Precisely,” Kirkland said, still 
smiling. “They are not arbitrary, 
whimsical, unheeding, compulsive, and 
self-willed—the things we mein by the 
term ‘human’. Thank the Lord they 
aren’t human. Instead they’re obedi¬ 
ent, submissive, wn-willed.” 

“And you expect them to take part 
in this caper?” 

“Most assuredly. You give them 


their orders, and they’ll carry them 
out.” 

Clark scratched his head again. “I 
don’t like it,” he said. “I don’t know 
why, but I just don’t like it. They 
got guns?” 

Kirkland frowned and bit his lips. 
He’d forgotten guns. “No, they 
haven’t.” 

“Well, don’t worry about it,” 
Clark said. “I got an arsenal here. 
Look, we’ll go through with tjiis 
thing, all right, but I’m going to be 
pick-up man. I don’t want to be with 
these walking sticks if trouble breaks 
out. I’ll tell ’em what they’re sup¬ 
posed to do now.... ” 

When Clark had finished his de¬ 
tailed instructions to each man, and 
had distributed guns to them, Kirk¬ 
land added one last order: “Don’t be 
taken prisoner. Use your guns on the 
police if you’re caught!” 

“You’re signing their death war¬ 
rant!” Clark said, whitening. 

“Precisely. Now be on your way. 
Call me here when you can.” 

“Okay.” Clark nodded to the six 
motionless men. “Okay, you guys, get 
started.” 

The six men put their guns away 
in their pockets and walked out of the 
office, suddenly grim, purposeful, 
deadly. 

X^IRKLAND paced the floor of his 
office for the next two hours. He 
smoked endless cigarettes and torment¬ 
ed himself with visions of total catas¬ 
trophe. He saw the scheme smashed, 
Clark caught, the whole world falling 
about his ears. Then, with mercurial 
speed, his thoughts would change, and 
he’d find himself swept up in dreams 
of unprecedented power. He saw the 
robbery successful, he saw a whole 
series of exploits working flawlessly, 
and he saw himself being bowed to 
and venerated by everyone in the 
city, the country, the world I 
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Id the midst of these splintered, 
chaotic speculations, the ringing of 
the phone was enough to cause him 
to jump like a frightened rabbit. He 
stared at the instrument, listening to 
its insistent ringing; his heart pounded 
furiously. Then slowly, with a shak¬ 
ing hand, he raised the receiver to his 
ear. 

“Yes?” His voice was a scraping 
whisper, his throat a column of 
parched nerves. 

“It’s me, Clark. Everything’s okay.” 

Kirkland let out a deep breath. Im¬ 
mediately his strength returned. “Of 
course,” he said. “Do you have the 
money?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. Bring it here immediate¬ 
ly.” 

“Look, there’s one thing. All those 
stooges of yours got themselves shot.” 

“That’s a pity. However, there 
must be sacrifices before the state of 
things can be improved. I shall expect 
you as soon as possible.” 

Kirkland replaced the phone and 
seated himself calmly at his desk. His 
mind was tranquil as he made plans 
for the time when Rilke would have 
the machine perfected.... 

TT WAS more money than he’d ever 
A seen in his life. Seventy-eight 
thousand dollars stacked in neat rows 
on his desk. Clark looked down at it, 
rubbing his hands. 

“Ten per cent, right?” Kirkland 
smiled, counting out seventy-eight hun¬ 
dred dollars. “And here’s an extra 
thousand for renting the cars and for 
the drill, or whatever it was you had 
to have.” 

“You should have seen it!” Clark 
said softly. “Those characters of yours 
acted like they was wearing suits of 
mail. Then when we had to plug up 
that road to keep the cops from fol¬ 
lowing—well, one of them guys 
rammed his car into a police car at 


about seventy miles an hour. Boy, it 
was terrible. Then—” 

“I can imagine it was quite—ah— 
lively,” Kirkland. “However, details 
bore me. Would you like to continue 
this association, Clark?” 

“It’s okay by me. You got a smart 
way about you. Yes, I think it would 
be fine.” 

“Very well. I want you to rent me 
a suite in the best hotel in town. I 
want a terrace with a southern ex¬ 
posure, of course.” 

“Is that all?” 

“For the time being, yes. I won’t 
be planning anything else for several 
weeks.” 

“Okay, I’ll take care of it.” 

“And one other thing. Get yourself 
some decent clothes. You look like a 
circus barker at the moment, and I 
find that highly offensive.” 

“Anything you say,” Clark said. He 
looked down at his suit with a puz¬ 
zled frown, and then shook his head. 
“They’re neat threads, but you’re the 
boss.” 

“Keep -that in mind.” 

When Clark had gone, Kirkland 
happily stuffed the money into his 
pockets, then called Rilke at his ho¬ 
tel. The doctor answered immediately, 
in a voice tight with concern. 

“Get to work on that lab immedi¬ 
ately,” Kirkland said. “We are in 
funds.” 

“Did everything work all right?” 

“Of course.” 

“What about those men? Those six 
young men?” 

Kirkland looked out the window at 
the broad dramatic sweep of the city 
and sighed. He felt a touch of pity 
for those six young men. “They will 
probably be the first saints in the 
new mythology,” he told Rilke, and 
hung up the phone. 

l^TRKLAND spent the next week 
acclimating himself to the luxury 
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of his new hotel suite, and with fit¬ 
tings at an exclusive and expensive 
tailor. He dined at the best places in 
town, and his mind was humming with 
plans for the future. 

Nothing bothered or worried him 
now. He was absolutely certain that 
his path was blessed by Destiny. Even 
the cautious police inspector who came 
to see him one day caused him little 
concern. The police were curious about 
the fact that the six young men who 
had died in the hold-up of the ar¬ 
mored car, had shortly before an¬ 
swered an ad that had been inserted 
in the paper by Kirkland. 

Kirkland answered the inspector’s 
questions calmly, confidently. Yes, he 
had interviewed the men. No, he 
hadn’t hired any of them. No, he had 
no ideas about their participation in 
the sensational armored car robbery. 
Yes, it was quite a coincidence. And 
so on. 

When the Inspector had gone, Clark 
entered the large, well-decorated liv¬ 
ing room, cautiously. He rubbed his 
damp forehead and looked at Kirkland 
with frank admiration. 

“Brother, you’re an icicle,” he said. 
“That guy is supposed to be tough 
and smart, but you held your own 
with him.” 

Kirkland frowned, annoyed at 
Clark’s implication that he and the 
Inspector were equally matched. “It 
is hardly surprising that I was able to 
fend off his infantile queries,” he said. 

That afternoon Kirkland drove out 
to the laboratory that Rilke had rent¬ 
ed. There progress was being made. 
But not enough to satisfy Kirkland. 
Rilke had a model of the will-destroy¬ 
er about the size of a flash-light, and 
which would work in the space of ten 
minutes. 

“That’s not good enough,” Kirkland 
said. “It must be no larger than a 
fountain pen, and the beam must be 
effective on contact.” 


“It is so hard to do with such 
speed,” Rilke said. 

“Nonsense!” Kirkland stared about 
the small lab, ignoring the two as¬ 
sistants who were making tests with 
various kinds of metal. “I’ll expect the 
finished product in not less than two 
weeks. Good day.” 

'THAT NIGHT Kirkland was 
strangely restless. After dinner 
he prowled about his hotel suite, 
walking from one room to another, 
rubbing his hands together nervously. 
Entering the bathroom, he stared at 
himself in the mirror, studying his 
strong square face, his smooth hair 
and pale gleaming eyes. He washed 
his hands and face and went down¬ 
stairs to the lobby of the hotel. For 
half an hour he sat near the entrance 
watching people hurrying in and out. 
There were important-seeming busi¬ 
nessmen, happy couples, and single 
men and women going eagerly to ap¬ 
pointments. Kirkland wondered what 
all these people would do that night, 
and whom they would meet, and then 
he sighed because he was lonely. He 
thought of looking for Clark, but 
changed his mind. That brash and 
vulgar young man wouldn’t satisfy 
his present needs. 

Finally he went into the softly- 
lighted barroom and ordered a scotch- 
and-soda from the neat impersonal 
bartender. Sipping his drink, which he 
didn’t really want, he noticed a girl 
sitting at a stool on his left. She was 
a stunning creature, smartly dressed 
in a sheath-like black dress, and her 
legs were crossed so that he had a 
beautiful view of their long slender 
loveliness. Her hair was dark as mid¬ 
night, her skin fair and finely tex¬ 
tured. She was smoking a cigarette 
and a Martini was in front of her on 
the bar. 

Kirkland glanced covertly at her, 
and then looked away as she met his 
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eyes. He felt his cheeks burning. Kirk¬ 
land was afraid of women. He had 
always been, ever since he was a 
child. They could laugh at you, laujjh 
at your weakness and need of them, 
he had learned. And he couldn’t stand 
to be laughed at, so he had cultivated 
an imperious manner with them that 
kept them at a safe distance. 

But he couldn’t keep his eyes off 
this girl. His head turned almost of 
its own volition, and his eyes 
flicked guiltily along her slim silken 
legs, noting that one smartly shod 
foot was swinging idly, provocatively. 
He glanced at her small, exquisite 
face, and he saw with horror that she 
was smiling at him; and he turned 
away quickly, trying in vain to still 
the swift pounding of his heart. 

He wondered who she was, and 
why she was waiting here at this bar. 
Probably a young man would join 
her soon, and she would tell him with 
amusement of the big stranger who 
had been staring at her legs. The 
young man would glance down at 
him, smiling slightly at her story, but 
nonetheless irritated. 

Kirkland grew excited imagining the 
scene. He would turn and meet the 
young man’s gaze calmly, of course; 
he might even nod at him as if they’d 
met before, and then he’d pick up his 
change, say goodnight to the bartender 
and stroll out as if he were on his way 
to an important conference. 

“Pardon me, but do you have a 
match?” 

TT WAS the girl who had spoken. 
A Kirkland turned jerkily, and auto¬ 
matically, his manner defensively aus¬ 
tere. “I believe I do,” he said coolly, 
and held a light for the cigarette be¬ 
tween her lips. 

“Thanks, so much,” she said. 

Kirland nodded gravely and picked 
up his drink; but his hands were 


trembling so that he put it down hasti¬ 
ly- 

“A cigarette without a match is 
pretty useless,” the girl said. 

“Quite.” 

“There’s nothing to do then but 
bother a stranger.” 

Kirkland turned to her, eager to 
keep this conversation going, but still 
afraid that she would treat him light¬ 
ly- 

“You might have asked the bar¬ 
tender,” he said; and realized instant¬ 
ly how rude that sounded. 

“I didn’t happen to want to talk to 
the bartender,” the girl said. 

“You wanted to talk to me?” 

“Yes, you looked interesting, and I 
see no point in being a slave to the 
convention that says people shouldn’t 
talk to each other until they’ve been 
properly introduced.” 

“I see,” Kirkland said. He smiled at 
the girl, but watched her keenly to see 
if she were making a joke of him. But 
she seemed perfectly sincere. 

They talked casually for a while, 
finding mutual likes and dislikes, and 
Kirkland bought her a drink and had 
another himself. He was warming up 
now under the glow of her friendli¬ 
ness, and it no longer seemed strange 
to him that she had wanted to talk 
to him. Naturally, he thought, she had 
seen that he was a man of superior 
intellect and powers, so naturally she 
had been drawn to speak to him. 

Her name was Jane Reynolds, and 
she was from the west coast. She was 
here to study voice, and was all alone 
in town. When she said an hour later 
that she must go up to her room, 
Kirkland asked her eagerly if he might 
see her to her door. 

She said of course, and there, stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, and smiling at 
him, she promised to go to dinner 
with him the next night.... 

When he returned to his own room 
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be strode up and down the thick rug, 
smiling and happy, almost delirious 
in his excitement. This had never hap¬ 
pened to him before; and he was as 
stimulated as a high-school sophomore 
on his first date. 

The next ten days went by in a 
blur of ecstacy for Kirkland. He saw 
Jane Reynolds constantly, took her to 
concerts, to dinner, to all the best 
night clubs. Clark was beginning to 
clamor for action, and kept pointing 
out that money was running low, but 
Kirkland refused to do anything until 
Rilke had perfected the mind-destroy¬ 
ing machine. 

Then late one afternoon Rilke 
called, and Kirkland instantly caught 
a note of fright in his voice. 

“What is it?” Kirkland said. “How 
is the work coming?” 

“The work is completed, but there 
is danger.” 

“Danger? What are you babbling 
about?” 

“I must see you right away.” 

Kirkland gnawed at his lip in exas¬ 
peration. He had a cocktail date with 
Jane, and nothing could be more im¬ 
portant than that. “Very well, come 
over at once,” he said. “But I can’t 
give you much time, understand?” 

Rilke said goodby in a trembling 
voice' and rang off. 

CHAPTER V 

TTHE LITTLE doctor entered Kirk- 
land’s room within ten minutes 
and his manner was that of a rab¬ 
bit pursued by a pack of dogs. He 
was white and shaken, and there was 
a nervous tic flickering under his left 
eye. 

“What’s wrong?” Kirkland de¬ 
manded. “You look as if you seen a 
ghost.” 

“I have, I’ve seen two ghosts,” 
Rilke said, catching Kirkland’s arm 
with a thin, claw-like hand. “The 


colonel of my section in Germany, 
Colonel Jodell, and his SS sergeant. 
They are here, they have come to me 
and have demanded my help.” 

Kirland felt a swift surge of anger. 
“Did you tell them you are working 
for me?” 

“No—I lied to them. They are mon¬ 
sters, believe me. They have a group 
here, a Fascist group, and they will 
kill me if I do not help them. I must 
flee. Please let me go.” 

Kirkland studied Rilke’s fear-dis¬ 
torted features with a somewhat lofty 
compassion. He patted the little doc¬ 
tor’s shoulder and led him to a chair. 
“Relax a moment, while I bring you 
a drink. You have nothing to worry 
about, so long as I am with you. Do 
you understand that?” 

“I am afraid,” Rilke said, through 
chattering teeth. “You do not know 
these men.” 

“And they do not know me,” Kirk¬ 
land said, pleased by the melodrama 
of his response. He poured a stiff 
drink and handed it to Rilke. “Now, 
get that down and we’ll try to talk 
sensibly. I want you to tell me every¬ 
thing that has happened, but in a co¬ 
herent, chronological manner. That’s 
not asking too much, I hope.” 

Rilke seemed calmer after finishing 
the drink. He shuddered once and then 
began to talk: “Last night my phone 
rang. It was Colonel Jodell. I would 
know his voice if he spoke from the 
blackest pit of hell. He said he would 
see me this morning. When he arrived 
he had with him a man named Karl, 
his SS sergeant. Karl is a great brute. 
They told me they got out of Germany 
as I did, and have been working since 
to establish a Nazi party here in 
America. They need money, it 
seems—” 

Kirkland held up a hand impatient¬ 
ly. “Let me ask you a few questions. 
Did you tell them of me?” 

“Y-yes.” 
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“Precisely what did you tell them?” 

“I—I told them you were a friend, 
a wealthy friend. They wish to meet 
you.” 

“Oh? And when am I to have that 
pleasure?” 

“Tonight.” Rilke looked fearfully at 
Kirkland. “They are coming here with¬ 
in the hour.” 

“I see.” Kirkland paced the floor, 
wondering if Rilke was telling the 
truth. “Do they know about your 
mind-destroyer?” 

“They knew I was working along 
that line in Germany. However, they 
didn’t ask me about it.” 

“Did you tell them I might be 
sympathetic to their philosophical con¬ 
victions?” 

“Yes, that is why they wish to meet 
you.” 

“Very well,” Kirkland said. “Per¬ 
haps we can make use of these old 
friends of yours.” 

“No, no,” Rilke cried. “They are 
monsters.” 

“You worked for this colonel in 
Germany, did you not?” 

“I had to,” Rilke said. “Believe 
me, I didn’t want to.” 

Kirkland yawned. “I find such pro¬ 
testations rather silly,” he said. “Now 
tell me this: how is your research com¬ 
ing?” 

“It is complete. I almost forgot 
about it in my confusion.” Rilke took 
a small package from his pocket and 
gave it to Kirkland. “Here are the 
first of the final models.” 

1/TRKLAND smiled happily and un- 
wrapped the package with fingers 
that were trembling slightly from 
eagerness. He removed two gleaming, 
pencil-slim tubes, and stared at them 
with a transfixed expression. “They 
are beautiful, beautiful,” he said soft¬ 
ly. He noticed that they had clips on 
their sides so that they could be car¬ 
ried in a vest pocket like fountain 


pens; and at one end there was a push 
button, and at the other, a tiny bulb. 

“I have not tested them on humans, 
but all the data indicates they will 
work perfectly,” Rilke said. 

“There are only these two in ex¬ 
istence?” 

“That is all. I can make more in 
a short time.” 

“Don’t bother. This is all I want 
for the present. Discharge your tech¬ 
nicians and close up the lab.” 

“But I am just beginning—” 

“Never mind. Do as I say.” 

The phone buzzed; Kirkland lifted 
it, and a smooth cultivated voice said: 
“Mr. Kirkland, my name is William 
Jodell. We have a mutual friend, I 
believe, in Doctor Rilke.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” Kirkland 
said, and winked over the phone at 
Rilke. “As a matter of fact our good 
friend is with me at the moment. 
Won’t you join us?” 

“It will be a pleasure. I am phoning 
from the lobby of your hotel, as it 
happens.” 

“Then come up, by all means.” 

Rilke rubbed his hands together 
nervously as Kirkland replaced the re¬ 
ceiver. “I am afraid,” he muttered. 
“This nightmare of Germany is begin¬ 
ning again.” 

“But under more intelligent leader¬ 
ship,” Kirkland said in a musing voice. 

There was a knock a few moments 
later, and Kirkland strode energetical¬ 
ly across the floor and threw open 
the door. Jodell and a huge hulking 
man were standing in the corridor. 
“I took the liberty of bringing my 
friend, Karl Schmidt,” Jodell said. 

“You are both welcome,” Kirkland 
said, and led them into the room and 
gave them chairs. “Shall we have a 
drink to celebrate this occasion?” he 
said. 

“A charming idea,” Jodell said. 
“Who knows, this may be an auspi¬ 
cious meeting?” 
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Kirkland made drinks, passed them 
around. Jodell was not the heel-click¬ 
ing Prussian type, he observed. Rather, 
he was the intellectual sort, with com¬ 
posed thin features, theughtful eyes, 
and a wryly humorous cast to his 
features. He was in his middle fifties, 
Kirkland judged, with a spare, well- 
kept body and graying dark hair. Karl, 
on the other hand, was the epitome of 
Fascist brutality. His skull was close¬ 
ly cropped and his eyes small, pig¬ 
gish, suspicious. His great body seemed 
tense and alert, ready to smash any¬ 
thing that stood in its way. 

J ODELL sipped his drink and smiled 
at Dr. Rilke. “It was so fortunate 
running on to you like this,” he said. 
He glanced at Kirkland. “The good 
doctor and I were associates before the 
war, as he has probably told you.” 

“Yes, he mentioned it,” Kirkland 
said. 

“At that time, he was working on 
something very unusual and stimulat¬ 
ing,” Jodell said. “Who knows? Had 
he completed it, the turn of events 
might have taken a different slant. 
Tell me, doctor, have you ever re¬ 
turned to the work you were doing 
for me?” 

Rilke shook his head nervously. 
“No, I have done very little since 
arriving in America.” 

“That is understandable, of course. 
This free and magnificent country is 
enough to take anyone’s mind off his 
work.” There was only the barest sar¬ 
casm in Jodell’s voice. Turning to 
Kirkland, he said: “Dr. Rilke has told 
me that you are—ah—not unsympa¬ 
thetic to certain political movements 
which, at the present, are not totally 
popular here in America.” 

“I can say only that in my opinion 
the wrong people were successful in 
the recent war,” Kirkland said. 

“I think we understand each other,” 
Jodell said, smiling. “In that case, I 


think you’ll be interested in a little 
society which I have the honor of 
heading. It is a debating club, of sorts, 
but we have hopes of becoming more 
active in the near future.” 

“It would be a privilege to assist 
you in any way that I may,” Kirkland 
said. 

“I’m afraid that our chief concern 
at the moment is funds to carry on our 
work.” 

“I would be delighted to help out 
in that respect.” 

“Capital. Perhaps you would like 
to attend a meeting of our group to¬ 
night?” 

“It would be an honor.” 

“Excellent.” Jodell glanced at Karl. 
“I will meet you later at the hotel.” 

Karl took his dismissal with stiff- 
backed obedience. “Of course,” he 
said, with a nod of his cropped head. 

“I must leave too, I’m afraid,” Rilke 
said, wetting his lips. 

“A pity,” Kirkland said. 

When the two men had gone, Jodell 
smiled at Kirkland. “I am always hap¬ 
pier talking with equals. Karl is a 
useful sort, but he has his limitations, 
I fear.” 

“Of course. Where is this meeting 
to be held?” 

Jodell mentioned a time and an ad¬ 
dress. Then he said: “We must speak 
out frankly, my friend. I intended to 
use the group of men I have assembled 
to create confusion and fear here in 
America. That is the way to gain op¬ 
portunity. We must infest the land 
with hob-goblins and monsters, and 
while the hysterical citizens are oc¬ 
cupied with them, we will move slow¬ 
ly into control of the government.” 

“Is your group large?” 

“It is quality that counts. Numeri¬ 
cally we are not strong. But those I 
have chosen will do their jobs to the 
letter. That is the all important thing: 
obedience.” Jodell’s voice was sharper 
as he sounded the last word. 
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Kirkland repressed a feeling of 
anger. Jodell’s air of superiority was 
quite annoying. 

“We demanded obedience from 
everyone in the movement,” Jodell 
said, eyeing Kirkland appraisingly. 
“That would apply to you also, Mr. 
Kirkland.” 

“Oh, of course,” Kirkland said. He 
casually took one of the mind-destroy¬ 
ing tubes from his vest pocket and 
: toyed with it in his fingers. “This is 
an ingenious little gadget,” he said. 
“Have you ever seen one?” 

“I do not believe so.” 

“Here let me show you how it 
works.” 

Kirkland stepped forward and 
pointed the tube at Jodell’s forehead. 
He pressed the push-button at the rear 
of the tube with his thumb and a thin 
intense bolt of blue light shot out and 
struck Jodell between the eyes. 

Jodell cried out sharply and pressed 
both hands to his face. He fell back 
in the chair, his body twisting con¬ 
vulsively. Then his hands dropped 
from his face, and Kirkland saw a 
thin stream of saliva drooling from the 
corner of his mouth. Jodell’s eyes 
were glazed, unseeing, and his face 
was a mask of blankness. 

“Well, well, where is our great 
leader?” Kirkland said, smiling to 
himself. He replaced the mind-destroy¬ 
er tube in his vest pocket, and said: 
“Stand up!” 

Jodell got to his feet, and faced 
Kirkland with a glazed expression. 

“Now listen carefully,” Kirkland 
said, and proceeded to give the star¬ 
ing, immobile German a series of crisp 
orders.... 

T^TRKLAND met Jane Reynolds in 
the bar of the hotel twenty min¬ 
utes later. She was wearing a black- 
satin dress and a string of pearls 
about her throat Her blue-black hair 
was shining in the soft candlelight, and 


her gray eyes and exquisite lips Joined 
to send him a welcoming smile. 

“You look very happy,” she said to 
him. “Have you had good news?” 

“The very best,” Kirkland said. His 
heart was pumping harder, as it always 
did when he was near her. “I think 
I’ve made an important step this after¬ 
noon.” 

“I’m very glad,” she said. 

“Does my good fortune mean so 
much to you?” 

“Everything you do—or have done 
—means a great deal to me,” she said 
gravely. 

Kirkland caught her slim white 
hands impulsively. “I must see you 
later tonight, Jane. I have so much 
to tell you. Will you meet me later?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Where shall it be?” 

Jane Reynolds looked into her 
drink with a sweet little smile on her 
lips. “Let me have the key to your 
hotel room. I’ll be waiting there for 
you when you come back.” 

Kirkland was almost too surprised 
to answer; and then, when he realized 
what she meant, he squeezed her hands 
so tightly that she winced, and he be¬ 
gan to laugh softly and confidently. 

She met his eyes smiling. 

CHAPTER VI 

T^IRKLAND got in touch with 
Clark after he left Jane, and told 
him to meet him in the lobby at 
eight-thirty that night. 

Clark was waiting when Kirkland 
arrived. 

“What’s up?” Clark said. “You got 
a caper in the works?” 

Kirkland slapped Clark’s lean hard 
shoulder. “We’re going to a meeting,” 
he said, smiling. 

“A meeting? What kind of a meet¬ 
ing? This is no time to be stalling, boss. 
We got to get rolling. How about lin¬ 
ing up some dummies like we had on 
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that armored-car job?” Clark’s thin 
face was eager and hopeful. “You can 
get some more zombies, can’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” Kirkland said. “That’s 
the purpose of the meeting tonight.” 

“Well, that’s great,” Clark said. 
“You know, I been wondering how you 
make those guys do what you want. 
What is it, some kind of dope, or 
something?” 

Kirkland looked sharply at Clark. 
“I wouldn’t exert myself speculating 
about it, if I were you.” 

Clark shrugged. “Okay, okay, that’s 
your department. But I got a little 
deal I think will interest you. A Rail¬ 
way Express office, just loaded with 
cash.” 

“We’ll discuss it later,” Kirkland 
said. “First, our meeting.” 

The address Jodell had given to 
Kirkland was a walk-up apartment in 
the slum area of the city. Kirkland 
and Clark climbed four flights of steps, 
and Kirkland rapped sharply on an 
unpainted door. It was opened instant¬ 
ly by Karl, who nodded to him, but 
looked sharply at Clark. 

“Who is this man?” he snapped. 

“A recruit for our movement,” 
Kirkland said. “I will vouch for him, 
Karl.” 

The big German moved aside re¬ 
luctantly. “Come in,” he said, in his 
guttural voice. 

There were forty-five or fifty men 
seated on folding chairs in the long 
bare apartment. Many of them ap¬ 
peared to be intelligent, normal peo¬ 
ple; but in some way they all exuded 
an attitude of bitterness, defeat, and 
frustration. They were all failures in 
one manner or another, Kirkland real¬ 
ized. They had failed to make a liv¬ 
ing, failed to get recognition, failed to 
meet the everyday challenges of life; 
and so they were perfect material for 
men like Jodell, who promised them 
reprisals against the forces they be¬ 
lieved had blocked their way to suc¬ 


cess. Kirkland found them pitiable, 
foolish, contemptible. Karl led him 
and Clark to the front of the room 
where Jodell was seated at a long 
table. Jodell seemed normal in manner 
as he greeted them; but his skin was 
pale and Kirkland saw with satisfac¬ 
tion that his eyes were blank and life¬ 
less. 

“Please sit down with me,” he said. 
“I will call the meeting to order.” 

He cleared his throat and instantly 
a tense silence settled over the room. 
Jodell talked for a few moments 
about the business of the past week, 
and then, squaring his shoulders and 
staring over the heads of the group, 
said: “Now I must make an announce¬ 
ment that is personally difficult for 
me, but which, in a large sense, gives 
me the greatest joy. Orders from a 
high source demand that I leave you. 
This, of course, will be personally dif¬ 
ficult.” There was a murmur of as¬ 
tonishment in the room, which Jodell 
silenced by raising his hand. 

“However, it is a source of satis¬ 
faction for me to be able to tell you 
that in my place will stand one of 
the greatest friends and greatest 
leaders our cause will know. I now 
introduce to you my successor, and 
your leader, a man you will know as 
Number Five.” 

He turned to Kirkland and inclined 
his head. “We are all at your com¬ 
mand.” 

I^TRKLAND stood and stared with 
hard gleaming eyes at the face¬ 
less men in the room and felt power 
and confidence surging through his 
body. This was what he needed: auto¬ 
matons, robots, slavish dolts, who 
could be bound to obedience by words, 
by philosophies, instead of by the 
power of a machine. 

“I will lead you to our goal,” he 
said, in a slow strong voice. “We know 
the enemy, and he will be our slave. 
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We know the way to power, and we 
shall walk it boldly. We know our 
brothers, and we shall be true to 
them until the end. I have plans for 
all of you, but I will not speak of 
them now. The past is ashes, the fu¬ 
ture is glory.” 

Something in his sonorous delivery 
lighted a spark in the breasts of his 
audience. They came to their feet, 
eyes ablaze, faces flushed with the 
hope of power and their hearts beat¬ 
ing at the promise of getting some¬ 
thing for nothing. Their hands shot 
up and out in a stiff salute. 

“Leader!” they cried, in a voice as 
solid as a wall. 

The sound was music in Kirkland’s 
ears. This was far more satisfying than 
the blind obedience that could be ob¬ 
tained with the mind-destroyer. For 
in this obedience there was love and 
trust and confidence. These poor help¬ 
less creatures needed him, and he 
would care for them, protect them, 
lead them where they could not go 
themselves. Kirkland turned and met 
Karl’s eyes, and a tremor went down 
his back. There was no love or trust 
in the big German’s gaze. Karl stared 
at him with murderous hate. 

“Something is wrong,” he said, in 
a strangled, bewildered voice. “My 
colonel would never leave us.” 

“You question your leader?” Kirk¬ 
land snapped at him. 

Karl looked down at Jodell, then 
shook his head slowly. “No, I do not 
question him,” he said. “He was my 
life.” 

“Now I am your life,” Kirkland 
said. “If not, I am your death; and 
the decision rests with you.” 

With that Kirkland strode impor¬ 
tantly through the room, waving to the 
men who were on their feet, smiling 
at him with love and hope. 

Outside, Clark caught his arm. The 
young man’s face was hopelessly be¬ 
wildered. “Look, boss, you don’t want 


to get mixed up with them crackpots.” 

Kirkland waved for a cab. “That’s 
not flattering to me, is it? They think 
I’m their saviour.” 

“You know what I mean,” Clark 
said, scratching his head. “Those guys 
that want to overthrow the government 
and make the world safe for looting 
are just a bunch of washed-out 
characters who can’t hold a job or 
get a girl. That’s about what it 
amounts to. Hell, our racket should be 
banks, not these creeps.” 

“Power is sweeter than money,” 
Kirkland said. “I’m being patient with 
you, Clark, because you’ve been help¬ 
ful. However, I don’t propose to ex¬ 
plain and justify my decisions to you 
indefinitely. Is that clear?” 

“Okay, okay,” Clark said, throw¬ 
ing up his hands. “But we need some 
dough, so let’s think about that Rail¬ 
way Express office pretty soon.” 

'T’HEY GOT into a cab but after 
driving five or six blocks Kirk¬ 
land told the driver to stop. He looked 
out the window at the lighted windows 
of a gun shop, and his eyes were 
thoughtful. 

“I’m going to get out here,” he told 
Clark. “I have an errand that won’t 
take me too long. However, there’s 
a young lady waiting for me in my 
room, and I want you to meet her and 
explain that I’ve been delayed. Do 
you understand?” 

Clark sighed. “No, but I’ll tell her. 
You’ve got me off-balance, boss, with 
the way you’re hopping around.” 

“There’s a method—” Kirkland 
stopped, frowning. 

“In your madness, was you going to 
say?” Clark said. 

Kirkland turned on him, his pale 
eyes furious. “Don’t ever say anything 
like that again to me! Do you under¬ 
stand, you blasted idiot?” 

“Well, I thought that was what you 
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were going to say,” Clark said un¬ 
easily. 

Clark settled back, after Kirkland 
entered the gun shop, and lit a ciga¬ 
rette as the cab rolled on. The driver 
glanced around at him when they 
stopped for a light. He shook his head. 
“What’s the matter with the big guy?” 
he said. “He sounds like a crack-pot.” 

“He’s some character,” Clark said, 
thoughtfully... 

He rapped gently on the door of 
Kirkland’s hotel room fifteen minutes 
later. He heard light footsteps, and 
then the door was opened by Jane 
Reynolds. The smile on her lips faded 
When she saw Clark. 

“I know, you were expecting some¬ 
body else,” Clark said. He took off 
his hat and strolled into the room. 
“I got bad news for you, baby. The 
boss is going to be late.” 

Jane Reynolds closed the door and 
looked at Clark rather uncertainly. 
“That’s too bad, isn’t it?” 

Clark shrugged and settled his lean 
length into a chair. His eyes, bright 
and steady, mocked the girl. “That 
depends on several things, of course. 
The name is Clark, by the way.” 

“How do you do?” Jane Reynolds 
said. She sat down facing him, con¬ 
scious of his eyes on her legs. “Do 
you work for Mr. Kirkland?” 

“In a manner of speaking, yes. You 
too?” 

“No—we’re friends.” 

“That’s dandy. Known him long?” 

“Just a few weeks.” 

“You’re moving fast,” Clark said, 
glancing about the room with a little 
smile. “How’d you meet him?” 

“We met in the bar here at the 
hotel.” There were spots of angry 
color in the girl’s cheeks. “If you 
want any more information, I’ll send 
you a complete file in the morning.” 

“Oh? Is there going to be some in¬ 
teresting development tonight?” 

Jane Reynolds stood up, chseks 


flaming now. “What a perfectly des¬ 
picable thing to say!” 

“Relax,” Clark said in a bored 
voice. “I don’t give a damn about you 
and the boss. I’m just killing time. 
How about a drink?” 

Jane sat down, slowly deflated by 
Clark’s manner. “I’m not sure there 
is anything.” 

“I’ll get it.” Clark sauntered to the 
portable bar and made two drinks. He 
brought one back, handed it to the 
girl. 

“Thank you,” she said. Then: “How 
long have you known Mr. Kirkland?” 

“Turnabout, eh?” Clark said, sink¬ 
ing back into his chair. “Well, that’s 
fair enough. I just bumped into him 
on the street a few days ago.” 

“What kind of work does he do?” 

“We’re in the transfer business,” 
Clark said. “We transfer things from 
one place to another.” The girl 
seemed nervous, he thought. He 
noticed the fingers of one of her hands 
playing with the fringe on the arm of 
the chair. “Well, I got to be running 
along,” he said, finishing his drink. 
“I’ll be down in my room if the boss 
wants me.” 

“I’ll tell him that.” 

“Thanks a lot,” Clark said casually, 
and with a mock salute strolled out the 
door. 

CHAPTER VII 

TT WAS eleven-thirty when Kirkland 
A reached his hotel. He went up to 
his room and fitted the key in the 
lock, his thoughts spinning with hope 
and excitement. 

But his spirits sank as he stepped 
in and found the living room empty. 
Jane hadn’t kept her promise, he real¬ 
ized. All his confidence and cheer 
faded from him, and he slumped into 
a chair, suddenly tired and discon¬ 
solate. His dreams of a vast world¬ 
wide empire that had seemed so rosy 
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and inevitable a few short moments 
ago, now struck him as the day-dream¬ 
ing hopes of a child. 

Suddenly he heard the click of a 
light in the bedroom; then a drowsy 
voice called: “Hello, who’s that?” 

Kirkland sprang to his feet, grin¬ 
ning, and strode into the bedroom. 
Jane was lying on his bed, shading her 
eyes from the light with one hand. 

“My dear, I thought you’d forgot 
our date,” he said, sitting beside her 
and taking one of her hands and pat¬ 
ting it fondly. 

“No, of course not, but you were 
so long that I feel asleep. Your man 
was here, by the way. Clark.” 

“Yes, I sent him to tell you I’d be 
late.” 

“He’s an odd person.” 

“Odd?” Kirkland looked at her with 
raised eyebrows. “He is vulgar and 
stupid and immoral, but those are not 
unusual or odd traits.” 

“I suppose not.” 

Kirkland was inflamed by the pres¬ 
ence of the girl, and was irritated that 
the conversation was getting off on a 
tangent. She was wearing one of his 
robes, and he saw that her dress and 
shoes were on a chair. His throat was 
suddenly dry. 

“You probably think I’m a hussy,” 
Jane said, running a finger along the 
sleeve of his coat. 

“No, no, of course not, my dear,” 
Kirkland said, in a ragged voice. “I 
think you’re exquisite.” He leaned 
closer to her, but she said: “Would it 
be too much trouble for you to get us 
a drink?” 

“Certainly not!” Kirkland sprang to 
his feet, hurried to the living room 
and made two strong drinks. He made 
the girl’s extra strong, then decided 
this was a vulgar and unnecessary way 
for him to behave. So he poured a 
bit out of her glass before bringing 
the drinks into the bedroom. He felt 
supremely confident and powerful; and 


the idea that he’d almost resorted to 
such a crude device as over-loading 
her drink struck him as silly. 

•THEY drank their drinks—Kirk- 
land hastily, the girl slowly—and 
when she put her glass aside, he could 
contain himself no longer and caught 
her in his arms with passionate 
strength. 

“I love you, I love you,” he cried. 

“You hardly know me,” the girl 
protested, pushing him away gently, 
but firmly. 

“I know all I need to know.” 

“Well, then, 7 hardly know you,” 
Jane said, smiling. 

“What do you want to know?” 
Kirkland said, moving back and fold¬ 
ing his arms. “I am a great man. I 
say that simply and sincerely, be¬ 
cause I hate humbug and false mod¬ 
esty. I will one day rule millions of 
people, my dear.” He grew excited at 
the grandiose phrases, at the ring of 
his own voice. Standing, he paced 
back and forth before the bed, his pale 
eyes gleaming brightly. “You may not 
believe me now, my dear. You may 
feel this is the exultant talk of a man 
in love. Some day, however, you will 
know that I speak the truth. Nothing 
can stop me but death. I will rule the 
world.” He clenched his big hands and 
raised his arms to the ceiling. “And 
what a paradise it will be! Gone will 
be the conflict of individual wills, in 
the place of confusion shall be one - 
voice, one decision, and the world will 
know a peace and freedom it has never 
known before. Nothing can stop me, 
nothing will stop me!” 

“Well, who would stop you, if every¬ 
thing is going to be so pleasant?” Jane 
said in a serious voice. 

Kirkland shrugged his big shoulders 
and a sad little smile touched his lips. 
“Some people cannot understand that 
I am working for their own good. 
They get in the way and will have to 
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be removed. There are others, of 
course, who must be used because they 
are insignificant compared to the 
value of the final goal. That is too 
bad, and it saddens me.” He sat be¬ 
side her, troubled and unhappy for the 
moment. “There were six young men 
I had to sacrifice only recently, and 
such ruthless decisions do not come 
easy to me.” 

“If you must, you must,” Jane said, 
and patted his hand. 

Kirkland brightened. “That’s true, 
of course. They were only unimpor¬ 
tant little units of life, in themselves 
nothing. They should be grateful to 
me for giving their pitiful existences 
one brief moment of significance.” 

“You’d never hurt me, would you?” 

“Of course not." 

“Because I am a girl?” 

Kirkland frowned at the backs of 
his big square hands. “There was a 
girl, a pleasant, harmless little thing, 
who was helpful to me at the outset.” 

“What was her name?” 

Kirkland rubbed his temples with 
the tips of his fingers. “I don’t recall,” 
he said. 

“Was it Carol Masterson?” 

“Certainly, that’s it,” Kirkland 
cried. “How did you know?” 

Kirkland turned to the girl, a puz¬ 
zled smile on his lips. His question 
hung throbbing in the air; and sud¬ 
denly its echo seemed to be roaring in 
his ears. 

Jane smiled back at him; but he saw 
her hand move involuntarily to her 
throat. 

“How did you know?” 

Kirkland jumped up and glared at 
the girl. “Who are you?” he shouted. 

“You’re behaving foolishly,” Jane 
said. She moved slowly, carefully, to 
the opposite side of the bed and got 
to her feet. 

J^IRKLAND lunged for her as she 
^ took a step in the direction of the 


door, but she eluded him with a fran¬ 
tic twist of her shoulders and ran into 
the living room. But Kirkland was at 
her heels, and before she could open 
the door his big arm was about her 
waist and his hand was clapped over 
her mouth. He carried her struggling 
figure back to the bedroom, conscious 
of nothing but his own rage and frus¬ 
tration. 

She sank her teeth into the flesh of 
his palm, and he jerked his hand from 
her mouth with an oath. 

“Let me go, you beast!” she cried. 

“Not until I find out who you are 
and what you’re after,” Kirkland said, 
panting. He threw her on the bed and 
struck her across the mouth with his 
hand. Something deep inside him, 
something strange and twisted, melted 
with pleasure at her cry of pain and 
the sight of blood flowing from her 
lips. 

She lay on her back, moaning soft¬ 
ly, her hair spread on the bed like a 
dark cloud. The sight of her helpless¬ 
ness, the sight of her slim legs, bare 
and white, exposed to the thighs by 
her pulled-up slip, produced a terrible 
frenzy in Kirkland. 

He moved toward her slowly, but 
then he met her eyes and something 
he saw there stopped him in his tracks. 
She was looking at him with horror 
and disgust and fear; and the inten¬ 
sity of her hatred was more than he 
could bear. 

“You murdered my sister,” she said, 
in a low tight voice. 

“Your sister?” His own voice was 
suddenly weak, faltering. 

“Carol Masterson. I’m Denise Mas¬ 
terson.” 

“You never cared for me, did you?” 
Kirkland said in a plaintive tone. That 
was all that mattered, he realized. She 
had lied to him, pretended to like him, 
led him into a humiliating and ridic¬ 
ulous position. 

“Cared for you?” She repeated his 
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words mockingly; and her voice was 
like a scourge. “You’re a madman, a 
diseased, vile madman.” 

Kirkland straightened stiffly. 
“Don’t say thatl” he cried. “Do you 
imagine for an instant that I was 
taken in by your performance? I knew 
who you were immediately.” He 
smiled at her, desperately trying to 
salvage his pride. “It amused me to 
play with you. And now the game is 
over.” 

She screamed as he lunged at her; 
but his fingers fastened on her throat 
and the sound died in a gasp. He tight¬ 
ened his grip slowly, and watched 
with impassive expression as she 
clawed weakly at his hands and strug¬ 
gled for breath. Her face turned a 
violent red, and her eyes bulged from 
their sockets. Suddenly, with one last 
tortured convulsion, she went limp in 
his hands. Kirkland continued to ap¬ 
ply pressure for a few seconds, then 
realized with a shock that he couldn’t 
allow her to die here. Already, he had 
made a ghastly mistake. Her throat 
would show the marks of his hands. 
This girl was the sister of the one he 
had caused to die by leaping from the 
Ridgely hotel. The police might be 
roused to new diligence if she also 
turned up dead under strange circum¬ 
stances. 

Kirkland released the girl’s throat. 
He rubbed her hands and watched 
anxiously until he saw that she was 
beginning to breathe again. She had to 
die, of course; but not here. And then 
Kirkland decided that there was no 
reason for her to die. She had tricked 
him, mocked him, humiliated him; and 
she hated him completely. So much 
the better. He would allow her to 
live—to be his slave. That should be 
a neat revenge. 

IRKLAND went into the bath¬ 
room and searched through the 
medicine cabinet until he found a 
spool of broad adhesive tape. He re¬ 


turned to the still-unconscious girl and 
taped her wrists and ankles tightly to¬ 
gether. He forced what was left of her 
drink between her teeth and sat back 
calmly as she coughed her way back to 
consciousness. 

Her lids fluttered open, her eyes met 
his for a moment; and then she 
attempted to move. He saw the flicker 
of fear on her face as she realized she 
was helpless. 

“What are you going to do to me?” 

Kirkland took one of the slim mind- 
destroying tubes from his vest pocket 
and balanced it on his palm. “Do you 
know what this is?” he said, smiling. 

“No—no, I don’t.” 

“Allow me to explain. This is an in¬ 
strument developed by a brilliant Ger¬ 
man scientist. One flash of its ray and 
the power of decision is destroyed in 
the human mind. I have used it and I 
can assure you that it works very 
effectively. I used it as a matter of 
fact on your sister. She jumped to her 
death at my orders. I used it on six 
young men to stage a brilliant rob¬ 
bery. All were killed, but they would 
only have grown old as shipping 
clerks, or something equally undis¬ 
tinguished, so I really did them a 
favor in sending them on to oblivion. 
Do you know what I’m going to do 
with it now? Do you know it’s next 
target?” 

The girl turned her head away from 
his pale gleaming eyes; and bit down 
on her lip to keep from screaming. 

“I see you’ve guessed,” Kirkland 
said. “Yes, you will make an interest¬ 
ing addition to my life—for a while. 
I will keep you until I tire of you, 
and then I will select an amusing 
manner in which you may destroy 
yourself. Until I tire of you, however, 
we should have a highly fascinating 
time of it.” He chuckled and ran the 
tips of his fingers lightly over her 
bare shoulders, and then ran his hand 
through her thick shining hair. “Don’t 
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you think you’ll enjoy obeying my 
every whim, my dear? Can’t you imag¬ 
ine some of the delightful tasks I 
will expect you to perform?” 

“You monsterV ’ The girl breathed 
the words through her locked teeth. 

Kirkland’s face flushed with anger. 
He leaned forward and put the bulb of 
the mind-destroying tube against her 
forehead; and then cursed as she 
twisted away from him and rolled 
onto her stomach. 

“No, no!” she cried. 

Kirkland caught her shoulders and 
flopped her over on her back; then, 
pinning her squirming body under his 
elbow, he again put the bulb squarely 
between her eyes. 

Suddenly, before he could snap on 
the light, he heard an excited hammer¬ 
ing on the front door. Terror shook his 
huge body like a leaf in a gale. There 
was anger, fury, in the blows that 
were being rained on the door. Kirk¬ 
land realized he was in a desperate 
spot if this were police. He’d have a 
nasty job explaining a helplessly 
bound, half-naked girl; and an even 
trickier job if she were in the state of 
catatonic shock induced by the mind- 
destroyer. Quickly, he got to his feet, 
and ripped one more length from the 
roll of tape, and this he plastered 
tightly across the girl’s mouth. Then, 
sweeping her into his arms, he lum¬ 
bered across the floor, opened the 
closet door and dumped her inside 
on top of the rows of shoes. 

Slamming the door, he locked it and 
put the key in his pocket. Then, com¬ 
posing himself as well as he was able, 
he closed the bedroom door behind 
him and walked into the living room. 

There was another series of blows on 
the door as he approached it, and 
their noise seemed to be echoed in the 
thudding of his heart. Wetting his dry 
lips nervously, Kirkland turned the 
knob and opened the door. 

A huge figure shot forward bowling 


him over as if he were a c h i 1 d, and 
great, ropy fingers tightened about his 
throat. Through pain-blurred eyes he 
saw Karl, the SS sergeant bending 
over him, his face contorted with in¬ 
sane fury. 

Kirkland attempted to buck his 
way free from the merciless fingers, 
but every move he made only in¬ 
creased his torment. He tried to cry 
out, to beg Karl for mercy, but the 
words sounded only in his agony- 
streaked mind. Suddenly it was all 
over; a tiny blackness in his head 
grew with alarming swiftness until it 
encompassed the limits of his con¬ 
sciousness. The blackness was every¬ 
where, destroying his dreams, his 
plans, his life. It was such a waste, he 
thought, in his last instant of aware¬ 
ness. And then there was nothing but 
the blackness. 

CHAPTER VIII 


I_JE WASN’T dead after all, Kirk- 

A land realized with a slight feeling 
of astonishment. His throat ached 
terribly; swallowing was almost not 
worth the effort; but he was alive. 
He could feel his chest moving up and 
down, and he eventually realized that 
he was half-lying, half-sitting in a 
deep chair. 

Kirkland opened his eyes. 

Karl was standing above him, and 
from Kirkland’s fore-shortened view, 
the SS sergeant seemed as tall as a 
skyscraper. 

“You killed our leader, my colonel,” 
Karl said in a low, savage voice. 

“I killed him?” 


“He leaped in front of a subway 
train. You told him to do that, didn’t 
you? After you made him give you 
command of our Bund.” 

Kirkland sat up slowly, cautiously, 
so as not to give the huge German any 
cause for alarm. His mind was dart¬ 
ing about like a frightened rat in a 
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maze. There was still the mind-de¬ 
stroying tube! If he could get one of 
those in his hands before Karl had a 
chance to do anything else to him, then 
the situation would change drastically. 

“So Colonel Jodell is dead, eh?” he 
said, sitting up still straighter, and 
moving one hand very slowly toward 
his vest pocket. 

“Yes, you killed him, you swine!” 

Of course I did, thought Kirkland. I 
told him to leap in front of a subway 
train. 

“You’re talking nonsense,” Kirkland 
said in a blustering voice; and moved 
his hand inside his coat. 

“I speak the truth.” 

Kirkland’s fat fingers moved nim¬ 
bly into his vest pocket—and found 
nothing. His heart jumped with fright, 
and he felt the blood draining from 
his face. 

Karl laughed unpleasantly and held 
out one of his huge hands. 

“Were you looking for these?” he 
said. 

Kirkland saw the slim mind-destroy¬ 
ing tubes resting in Karl’s palm. 

Karl continued to laugh. Kirkland’s 
amazed expression obviously struck 
him as funny. 

“What—how—” Kirkland sputtered 
the words, and was silent. 

“I have been to see that little swine, 
Rilke. I knew something was odd 
about the way my colonel acted to¬ 
night. After he killed himself, I went 
to Rilke and choked the truth from 
him. I know about these harmless- 
looking little tubes. I know what they 
will do to the human brain.” 

“You saw Rilke?” Kirkland said, 
just to be saying something. 

“Yes, but no one else will,” Karl 
said. “After I choked the truth from 
him, I choked out his life.” 

“So Rilke is dead, eh?” Kirkland 
said.* He found that rather amusing. 
The little scientist, frightened of his 
own shadow, desperately scurrying 


ahout to find safety, security. And 
now he was dead. It was a bit sad, 
too. Kirkland felt a moment of plea¬ 
sure then in reflecting that he was not 
one of life’s rabbits. 

“Don’t worry, I’m not going to kill 
you,” Karl said. 

“That’s good news,” Kirkland said. 

“No, you are not going to get off 
so easily,” Karl said, harshly. “I am 
going to use this ingenious invention 
of Rilke’s on you. I am going to de¬ 
stroy your mind, make you a help¬ 
less, powerless automaton. That is the 
only fitting revenge I can take on 
you.” 

Kirkland fluttered his hands ner¬ 
vously. “You can’t do that to me. You 
wouldn’t be that heartless. I beg you, 
don’t destroy my mind.” 

“Stand up!” Karl snapped. 

Kirkland got reluctantly to his feet. 
He faced Karl and took a deep breath. 
“You are a fool!” he said. “I could 
have brought you wealth, power.” 

Karl raised one of the slender tubes 
and pointed it squarely at Kirkland’s 
forehead. Then with a gloating smile 
he pressed the push-button at the rear 
end of the tube. 

A SHARP muffled report sounded, 
and Karl screamed with pain as 
the tube exploded in his hand. He 
dropped to one knee, sobbing, and 
holding his seared, maimed paw 
against his chest; and Kirkland 
stepped down swiftly and picked up 
the second tube which had fallen to 
the floor. Pointing it at Karl, he care¬ 
fully pressed a catch on the side of 
the tube, and a bolt of light shot out 
and struck the sergeant between the 
eyes. Karl shook his head like a 
baffled animal; and then the fear and 
pain and surprise faded from his 
features, and he looked up at Kirk¬ 
land with dazed, lusterless eyes. 

“Get off the floor,” Kirkland said, 
and the giant German obeyed mutely. 
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Kirkland was smiling now, his eyes 
dancing with pleasure at his own 
cleverness. He had realized that some¬ 
day someone would get possession of 
one of the mind-destroyers, and, so, 
taking his idea from the Florentine 
daggers which were constructed so 
that pressure on the blade released a 
poisoned prong in the handle, he had 
stopped at the gun shop and had a 
charge of tri-nitro-cellulose inserted 
under the push button, and had the 
beam switch changed to the side of the 
tube. Thus, he had reasoned, if any¬ 
one ever got hold of one, they would 
logically enough press the push-button, 
and thus detonate the charge. 

Kirkland pocketed the undamaged 
tube, and strolled about the room for 
a few moments, congratulating himself 
on his own brilliance. And then, as 
he cast his mind back over the events 
of the last hour, he began to frown. 
There was that cursed, traitorous girl 
to dispose of, and this awkward 
giant. Also ; he had no way of knowing 
that Karl hadn’t told others of what 
he’d learned from Rilke. 

He sighed, feeling that it was gross¬ 
ly unfair that he should be troubled 
with such niggling problems. Scooping 
up the phone, he called Clark’s room, 
and told him that young man to join 
him as quickly as possible. 

That made him feel better. Clark 
could handle these minor details. Also, 
although Kirkland wouldn’t admit it, 
he felt he could lean on Clark’s ex¬ 
perience in such matters. 

Clark knocked on the door a few 
minutes later. When he came in he 
glanced at Karl’s immobile figure with 
raised eyebrows, then turned to Kirk¬ 
land. 

“Another of your zombies, eh?” 

“Yes. He made the mistake of think¬ 
ing, so I have prevented him from 
making such mistakes in the future.” 

Clark sniffed the air. “What’s been 
going on here? Smells like a shooting 
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gallery. And what happened to that 
girl?” 

“We have had a lively time of It 
here,” Kirkland said, putting the tips 
of his fingers together and smiling at 
Clark. “The girl has turned out to be 
a traitor.” 

“What did you do with her?” 

"Nothing as yet. I learned that she 
is the sister of a girl whom I once 
was forced to eliminate in a very con¬ 
clusive fashion. She has been following 
me with some childish idea of taking 
revenge on me. I was going to —ah— 
make a zombie out of her, to use your 
phrase. But somehow that doesn’t 
seem feasible.” 

“Let’s talk plain. Did you kill that 
girl’s sister?” 

“I caused her extinction, true 
enough,” Kirkland said. 

“Well, I wouldn’t do anything to 
this gal that will alert the cops,” Clark 
said. “They’re pretty rock-headed 
most of the time, but if they get a 
lead they can be pretty persistent.” 

“The girl must die.” 

“Yeah, sure, but you don’t want to 
be mixed up in it.” Clark rubbed his 
chin. “I don’t want to stick my neck 
out either, but it’s probably our best 
bet. Where is she?” 

“In my bedroom closet, all trussed 
up for the kill.” Kirkland was feeling 
relieved now that Clark was taking 
over the responsibility for the girl. 

“Well, let’s get moving,” Clark said. 

Together they went into the bed¬ 
room and Kirkland unlocked the clos¬ 
et door. The two men lifted the girl’s 
slight figure and stretched her out on 
the bed. Her eyes were alive, switch¬ 
ing desperately back and forth be¬ 
tween Clark and Kirkland. 

“Put her dress and shoes in a bag 
or something,” Clark said, “and get 
me one of your coats. I’ll take her 
down the back stairs, and get rid of 
her so that nobody will be suspi¬ 
cious.” 
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Kirkland hurried off and returned 
a few seconds later with a camel’s 
hair coat, which Clark draped about 
the girl’s body. While he was doing 
this Kirkland scooped up her dress 
and shoes and put them in a traveling 
bag. 

“All set,” Clark said, lifting the girl 
in his arms. Kirkland pulled the lapels 
of the camel’s hair coat across her 
taped mouth, and tucked the folds 
about her feet. 

“How long will you be?” he asked. 

“I shouldn’t be more than an hour.” 

Kirkland nodded with satisfaction 
as Clark carried the girl’s bundled 
figure out of the bedroom and down 
the corridor to the kitchen, where a 
door led to the rear stairway. 

He sighed sadly as he lit a ciga¬ 
rette. He was remembering the girl he 
had known as Jane Reynolds. She had 
been lovely, animated, exciting. It was 
sad that all this appealing beauty 
must be destroyed. Still, he thought, 
shrugging, the world was full of per¬ 
sonable young women. 

And there was only one Kirkland. 

/'''LARK WENT swiftly down the 
rear steps and reached the rear 
courtyard of the hotel without having 
met anyone. There he followed an 
entrance-way to the alley, turned to 
the right and walked with long pur¬ 
poseful strides to the next street. 
Pedestrians on the sidewalk glanced at 
him curiously as he hurried down the 
block with die bundled figure in his 
arms; but aside from this casual in¬ 
terest, no one bothered, him. He came 
to a parked car two blocks from the 
hotel, and, shifting the girl’s weight 
temporarily to one arm, opened the 
front door and deposited her on the 
seat. Slamming the door, he went 
around the car, climbed in beside her, 
and, when the motor turned over, 
roared off down the street. 


Clark drove expertly and swiftly 
through the dark city, The girl strug¬ 
gled to a sitting position, and the la¬ 
pels of the coat fell away from her 
face. She stared at Clark’s grim pro¬ 
file with terror-stricken eyes. She tried 
desperately to call out, but the sound 
was muffled and meaningless. 

Clark glanced at her impassively; 
then turned away and concentrated on 
his driving. 

He turned into a dark driveway ten 
minutes later. A figure stepped from 
the shadows of a tall building and put 
a light in his face. 

“Private property, friend,” he said. 

“I know,” Clark said. 

The light snapped off and the man 
said, “Sorry, I didn’t recognize you. 
Need a hand?” 

“No, I’m all right.” 

Clark went around the car and 
opened the door on the girl’s side. He 
scooped her into his arms and carried 
her through a dark doorway and a 
long corridor to an elevator. The el¬ 
evator took them swiftly to the fif¬ 
teenth floor, where the doors slid oDen 
noiselessly. The corridor was dark, 
but Clark walked ahead surely for 
twenty-five or thirty yards until he 
came to an office door. No light 
showed beyond the glazed-glass upper 
portion of the door. Clark fumbled 
for a key, unlocked the door, and went 
into the office. He snapped on a light, 
kicked the door shut, and deposited 
the girl on a leather sofa. 

A door opened on the opposite side 
of the office and a young man entered 
and nodded to Clark. This young man 
was built like a professional football 
player and his hair was cropped short 
on his round skull. He was in his shirt 
sleeves and there was a gun hanging 
in a holster at his shoulder. 

“Progress?” he said to Clark, nod¬ 
ding at the girl. 

“Maybe.” 
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/''•LARK sat down beside the girl 
and patted her shoulder. “This 
may hurt a little,” he said, and, with 
one strong motion, jerked the tape 
from her mouth. “Believe me, it’s 
easier that way,” he said, sympathet¬ 
ically, as she gave a cry of pain. He 
removed the tg,pe from her wrists and 
ankles, while she stared at him in be¬ 
wilderment and fear. Pathetically, she 
raised her eyes to him. 

“What are you going to do with 
me?” 

“Nothing at all,” Clark said cas¬ 
ually, a faint smile on his lean dark 
face. “Relax, get your circulation 
working again. Here, this will help.” 
He rubbed her arms, and then her 
legs, with strong brisk hands. 

“That—that will do,” the girl said. 

“Okay.” Clark nodded at the other 
young man who was sitting on the 
edge of the desk smoking a cigarette. 
“Meet Jerry Trenton. He’s going to 
take care of you for the next few 
days.” 

“Who—who are you?” 

“Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Investigation,” Clark said. “Now just 
who are you?” 

“You’re Federal agents?” The girl’s 
voice was incredulous; but near the 
breaking point with hope. 

“That’s right,” Clark said. “Kirk¬ 
land said tonight that you were the 
sister of a girl he had killed. I take it, 
you aren’t Jane Reynolds.” 

“No, no, I’m not. My name is 
Masterson, Denise Masterson. My 
sister, Carol, died a few weeks ago. 
Apparently, she jumped to her death, 
but I knew that wasn’t true. I knew 
her, you see, and I knew how happy, 
how full her life was—” She stopped, 
and rubbed her forehead tiredly. “I 
suppose I was a fool. I learned that 
she had stopped at someone’s room 
just before she—died. An elevator man 
at the hotel told me that much. I 
didn’t go to the police, as I should 


have. I checked with the hotel man¬ 
ager and discovered that Kirkland 
was one of the few people in his room 
at that time. And the others seemed 
beyond any possible suspicion. One 
was a woman in her seventies, another 
a semi-invalided man who has lived at 
the hotel for twenty years. I couldn’t 
see how Kirkland could have caused 
my sister’s death, but I had to find 
out everything I could. So I followed 
Kirkland to his new hotel and 
arranged to meet him.” Denise 
Masterson shrugged and pushed a 
strand of dark hair away from her 
forehead. “I’ve made a mess of every¬ 
thing.” 

“It took a lot of courage and 
brains,” Clark said in a gentle voice. 
“We’re not interested in Kirkland, 
however. He’s a paranoid, a comic- 
opera Napoleon-type. The man we 
want is a German doctor, a man pres¬ 
ently using the name of Rilke. We 
traced Rilke to Kirkland, and lost 
him. That’s why I moved in on Kirk¬ 
land. Have you ever heard Kirkland 
talk about a man named Rilke?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

Clark stood up, ran a hand through 
his crisp dark hair. “Well, the search 
goes on then. I’ll get back to Kirk¬ 
land,” he said, speaking to the stocky 
young man. “Take good care of Miss 
Masterson. Her clothes are down in 
my car. I’ll leave them with the guard 
before I go.” 

“Please be careful,” Denise said, 
suddenly; and then she colored. “I 
know you’ve got your job to do, but 
Kirkland is an absolute madman.” 

“Yes, I know. But he—or Rilke— 
is now in possession of a force that 
six governments have been fighting to 
get hold of since the war. Should the 
wrong ones get it, we can say goodby 
to civilization as we know it.” 

He nodded to her and went out the 
door. 
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CHAPTER IX 

/"TLARK STEPPED from the eleva- 
tor on Kirkland’s floor half an 
hour later; and as he did so, he saw 
a small sallow-faced man just leaving 
Kirkland’s suite. 

They passed in the corridor. Some¬ 
thing tugged at Clark’s memory. He 
had seen that sallow-faced man some¬ 
where, sometime. He stopped at Kirk¬ 
land’s door, and glanced back frown¬ 
ing. The little man was waiting for 
an elevator, hands clasped behind his 
back, staring innocently at the indi¬ 
cator-arrow above the elevator door. 

Clark shrugged, and gave it up. 
He’d remember who the little man 
was about the middle of next month, 
and probably just as he was about to 
fall asleep. And then the little man 
would perhaps turn out to be a waiter 
he’d known before the war. 

He tapped on Kirkland’s door, and 
Kirkland’s loud confident voice an¬ 
swered, “Come in.” 

Clark strolled in, automatically 
shifting his mind and body into the 
role he was playing for Kirkland. He 
made a circle with his thumb and fore¬ 
finger and grinned at Kirkland, who 
was sitting in a deep chair with a 
drink in his hand. Karl, the giant SS 
sergeant, was still standing stupidly 
at the wall. 

“I take it from that gesture that 
everything has been handled satisfac¬ 
torily,” Kirkland said. 

"But perfect. She’s out of the way 
for good, and there won’t even be a 
corpus delectable for the cops to worry 
about.” 

“Excellent!” Kirkland sipped his 
drink slowly. He seemed very calm, 
very deliberate, as he turned his pale 
eyes full on Clark. “Now we can take 
up another slight case of treachery.” 

“Yeah? Who’s that?” 

Kirkland smiled and got to his feet. 
“I had a caller in your absence, Clark. 


A man who knew you quite well—in 
other surroundings. He told me some 
interesting things about you.” 

“Yeah, who was this guy?” 

“He’s associated with the group I 
am heading,” Kirkland said softly. 
“You remember the group, don’t you? 
You went there with me tonight.” 

A warning bell was sounding in 
Clark’s mind. He shrugged. “Sure, I 
remember it. A bunch of crackpots, I 
thought. I told you not to get mixed 
up with them.” 

“One of those—ah—crackpots rec¬ 
ognized you tonight and, as a dutiful 
servant, promply came to me with his 
information.” 

“Cut out the double-talk,” Clark 
said, forcing a hard, belligerent tone 
into his voice. “What’re you trying to 
tell me?” 

Kirkland smiled. “Merely that I 
know of your association with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. 
Clark. You were childishly optimistic 
to expect to fool me, you know.” 

Clark now remembered the sallow¬ 
faced man he’d met in the hallway. 
D’Annulio was his name. He’d bumped 
into him on a job in California four 
years ago. The man had remembered 
him. Obviously. 

“You’re crazy,” he said nonchalant¬ 
ly to Kirkland. “You think I’m a 
G-Man? That’s a laugh.” 

“You’re lying,” Kirkland cried, sud¬ 
denly furious. “You’re all lying, cheat¬ 
ing, filthy, ungrateful dogs. I would 
have given you wealth, power, wom¬ 
en. But no! All you’re capable of is 
wanting to hold to the miserable world 
you now know.” He put his hand in¬ 
side his coat; but Clark was watching 
him, and his own hand speared into 
his pocket and came out with a gun. 

“Just freeze, if you want to live,” 
he said tightly. “Get your hands up 
fast. High, higher!" 

“Kill him, Karl!” Kirkland 
screamed. 
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The giant SS sergeant leaped for¬ 
ward in mindless obedience, and 
crashed a fist the size of a ham into 
the side of Clark’s head. Clark went 
down, as pinwheels of light exploded 
in his brain. The gun fell from his 
hand, and then Karl was on top of 
him, raining blows on his face and 
body. 

Clark rolled onto his stomach, dazed 
and weak, yet aware that, unless he 
could protect himself from Karl’s at¬ 
tack, he’d be dead in a matter of min¬ 
utes. He worked his knees up under 
his body, raising Karl’s bulk a foot 
from the floor, and then he hurled 
himself to one side and the German 
fell awkwardly to the ground. Clark 
scrambled to his feet and kicked Karl 
in the mouth with all his strength as 
he attempted to crawl to his knees. 
The German sprayled on his back, 
kicking his arms and legs like a help¬ 
less turtle. Breathing painfully, Clark 
looked about for the gun, found it and 
scooped it up in his right hand. 

When Karl staggered to his feet, 
Clark had the gun trained on him. 

‘/Stop!” he snapped. 

But Karl kept advancing, his blasted 
mind knowing only the command given 
it by Kirkland; the command to kill. 

“Stop!” Clark shouted again, and 
then pulled the trigger twice as Karl 
suddenly charged. 

The German halted abruptly, a look 
of surprise on his face, as the slugs 
tore into his body. Then, with a 
strangled sob, he doubled-up and 
crashed to the floor. 

Clark wheeled about swiftly, his 
gun ready for a new target. But there 
was no need for a gun. The room was 
empty, the door open. 

Kirkland was gone. 

'T'HE TALL worried-looking man be- 
hind the wheel turned with an 
annoyed start as Kirkland slipped in 
beside him and slammed the door. 


“Hey, what’s the idea? I’m wait¬ 
ing for my wife.” 

“I thought we’d take a little drive,” 
Kirkland murmured. He glanced back 
at the ornate entrance of his hotel, 
and smiled a secretive little smile as 
he thought of how he handled those 
who had betrayed him. 

“You getting out, Mister, or do I 
call a cop?” 

Kirkland turned back to the driver 
and took the slender mind-destroying 
tube from his vest pocket. He pressed 
the catch on the side and a beam of 
light struck the driver in the eyes. He 
let out a hoarse, surprised cry, and 
then shook his head slowly as his 
eyes and face became blank. 

“Start the car and drive north,” 
Kirkland said. He settled back and 
lit a cigarette with a feeling of satis¬ 
faction. Everything was working 
beautifully now, he knew. His mind 
was clear and sharp. His plans were 
vast, exciting and practical. What 
were his plans? He frowned at the 
tip of his cigarette as that question 
occured to him. Well, no matter. A 
man like him didn’t need plans. Plans 
were for dolts and idiots. True bril¬ 
liance was in improvisation. Kirkland 
was aware of a very pleasant sensa¬ 
tion. He seemed to be drifting in 
space, and his mind was spinning 
swiftly, effortlessly. A thousand ideas 
came to him, but he discarded them 
almost instantly. He discarded ideas 
so swiftly that he hardly took time 
to identify them. All he knew was that 
in the spinning brilliance of his mind 
there was no room for the mediocre, 
the second-rate. And that was as it 
should be. 

The countryside was beautiful in 
the darkness. Kirkland stared at the 
trees, the meadows, the occasional 
snug farms, all covered with night¬ 
time mystery. The wind in his face 
was cool and sweet. He thought of 
Jane Reynolds and Clark and the 



foolish Rilke, and laughed pleasurably. 
They were naughty children. He had 
been a father to them, kind, protective, 
powerful; but they had chosen to dis¬ 
obey him. That was the greatest sin 
a man could commit, Kirkland real¬ 
ized suddenly. The thought caused his 
heart to pound with excitement. It was 
the very core and tissue of all knowl¬ 
edge. Obey! Kirkland had obeyed his 
father. Naturally. His father had 
whipped him from the time he was 
a toddling child, had whipped him for 
every infraction of the thousand strict 
rules of the house. That memory 
brought a sudden sharp pain to the 
base of Kirkland’s skull. He tried to 
push the thought away, but it persist¬ 
ed on the fringe of his consciousness. 
It lurked there, a small shadow, hiding 
from him. He laughed and looked 
away from it, pretending to be inter¬ 
ested in something else, trying to lure 
it back in the open so he could catch 
it. But it was clever. It hid just out of 
reach, and it was laughing too. 

Suddenly the car stopped. They had 
reached an intersection, and the driv¬ 
er stared at the forked road helpless¬ 
ly- 

Kirkland looked out at the road 
signs. He saw an arrow pointing to 
the left. Under it was a sign: ARMY 
AIR BASE. 

“Turn left,” Kirkland ordered the 
driver. 

Lost in the brilliant refractions of 
his spinning mind, Kirkland rode on 
with an amused smile on his lips, un¬ 
til he became aware of a light shining 
in his eyes. Behind the light was a 
visored cap, and under the cap was a 
young stern face. 

“Wake up, Mac!” It was the mouth 
in the young face talking. “This is the 
Army Air Base. You got off the road 
back at the intersection. Turn around 
and drive straight for about ten min¬ 
utes and you’ll be okay.” 

Kirkland craftily raised the mind- 


destroying tube until it pointed at the 
young soldier’s face. Then he depressed 
the switch. The bolt of light shot 
forth, and the soldier let out a cry of 
surprise. 

“Take me to the commanding offi¬ 
cer, please,” Kirkland said. 

The soldier rubbed his forehead and 
then straightened up to attention. Step 1 
ping onto the running board, he said 
in a metallic voice, “Straight ahead to 
the large building beyond the flag 
post.” 

“Straight ahead,” Kirkland said to 
his driver, and folded his arms com¬ 
fortably. 

'I'HE GENERAL of the Post was a 
tall, thin man with straight 
black hair and eyes that were accus¬ 
tomed to express any emotion he hap¬ 
pened to be feeling. Generals do not 
need to mask their reactions. Their 
rank gives them that privilege. They 
can be angry, fretful, sarcastic, or 
furious, secure in the knowledge that 
their emotional excesses will be met 
only by straight-backed impassive si¬ 
lence from subordinates. 

Now as the General of the Post 
stormed out of his private office he 
was angry. He was angry at being 
disturbed at this hour of the night by 
a sentry who should have been on 
guard at the main gate. He was mak¬ 
ing no effort to conceal his anger. His 
snapping black eyes raked Kirkland. 

“What in the name of thunder do 
you want?” he shouted. 

His anger stopped the spinning 
blades of Kirkland’s mind. He shook 
his head slightly as that sensation dis¬ 
appeared. He felt very solid and very 
calm as he advanced toward the Gen¬ 
eral. 

“I wish to talk with you,” he said, 
and raised the mind-destroying tube 
and let out a beam of light that caught 
the General between the eyes. “Go 
back to your office. I have no inten- 
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tion of discussing matters with you 
in a reception room.” 

Turning slowly, the General walked 
with stiff legs back to his office. Kirk¬ 
land followed him and closed the 
door. He knew what he wanted now; 
what he had to do. 

“Issue these instructions,” he told 
the General. “Order a twin-engined 
plane with a maximum bomb load to 
be fueled and readied for a take-off 
within the hour. C)o you fly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. We won’t need a pilot. 
Get busy.” 

The General nodded stiffly and 
reached for a phone.... 

WfHEN CLARK realized that Kirk- 
** land had escaped, he grabbed 
the phone and called the local police. 
He got through to an inspector and 
told him to send out a general alarm 
for Kirkland. After that he called 
Washington and got his superior. The 
sound of that crisp quiet voice was 
reassuring. 

“Very well, Clark. We’ll pin him 
down, don’t worry. You handle the 
local end.” The connection was bro¬ 
ken abruptly. 

Clark hurried into the corridor, and 
walked to the elevators. Several per¬ 
sons were peering out their doors, 
awakened by the shots. He knew that 
the house detective would be up soon; 
and, having no desire to waste time in 
explanations, he walked down two 
flights before getting an elevator. In 
the street he hailed a cab and gave the 
driver the address of the Federal 
Building. 

Denise Masterson was sitting on the 
couch and Jerry Trenton was talking 
on the phone when Clark entered. 
There were cartons of coffee on the 
desk, and the air was blue with cig¬ 
arette smoke. 

Trenton hung up, glanced at Clark. 


“That was the boss. I understand 
Kirkland got away.” 

“That’s right.” Clark helped him¬ 
self to a paper container of coffee 
and sat down wearily beside Denise. 

“Well, what now?” 

“We wait,” Clark said, in a flat 
tired voice. “We wait and pray to God 
they get him.” 

T/TRKLAND was enjoying the roar 
of the plane’s engines. He paced 
up and down along the runway, in¬ 
specting the graceful lines of the ship, 
admiring its metal sheen. Mechanics 
were making final checks of the 
wheels, the bomb racks, the communi¬ 
cation system. They worked with 
swift, automatic expertness, but their 
faces were curious and anxious as they 
flicked occasional glances at their Gen¬ 
eral, who stood, ram-rod straight, 
watching their work with blank, 
glazed eyes. 

Kirkland stopped beside the Gen¬ 
eral. “Do you know the route to New 
York?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can we make it comfortably in 
this ship?” 

“Yes.” 

Kirkland smiled contentedly and 
watched yellowish dawn breaking in 
the east. His thoughts were calm and 
happy.... 

HPRENTON answered a phone, spoke 
A briefly, then waved to Clark. 
“Here’s something,” he said, putting 
his hand over the mouthpiece. 

Clark picked up the extension. He 
heard the police Inspector’s nasal 
voice. “We got a funny report from 
out at the Army Air Base. They got 
a couple of fellows there who seem to 
be in a state of shock. And the Exec 
there tells me a civilian drove in a 
few hours ago and took off in a plane 
with General Myers, the Comman¬ 
dant.” 
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“They’ve already taken-off?” Clark 
snapped. 

“That’s right. And the mechanics 
who serviced the plane say they load¬ 
ed it with bombs.” 

“Did they say anything about how 
the General acted? Did he seem to be 
behaving strangely?” 

“Yeah, that’s another thing. They 
said the General was acting queer. 
Didn’t talk to anyone, acted like he 
was in a coma, or something.” 

Clark hung up the extension and 
called his chief’s private number in 
Washington. He talked swiftly, urgent¬ 
ly, then replaced the phone and 
rubbed his forehead. 

Denise came to his side. “What is 
it?” 

“Kirkland is flying somewhere with 
a bomb-loaded plane. My chief is get¬ 
ting hold of the Chief of Staff now. 
That plane has got to be intercepted.” 

“How?” 

“They’ll have to shoot'it down.” 

“Will they do that? I mean, isn’t 
one of their own Generals flying the 
ship?” 

“That’s right.” Clark rubbed his 
lean tired face. “I don’t know if 
they’ll do it or not.” 

The minutes ticked by in the small 
room. Outside a gray cold dawn was 
changing the color of night. Clark 
sat beside Denise, and, instinctively, 
held her hand. It was an unconscious 
gesture, an unspoken appeal for hu¬ 
man warmth and assurance. 

Then, twenty-five minutes later, the 
phone rang. Clark bounded to the 
desk and scooped up the receiver. He 
listened for a moment, his face taut 
and anxious, then put the phone down 
slowly. 

“They’ve charted the plane on a 
course to New York,” he said. “The 
Air Force is sending up fighters to 
intercept it. Trenton, see if we can 
pick up anything on the short-wave.” 

Trenton snapped on the radio and 


went to work, his big fingers surpris¬ 
ingly agile on the frequency rheostat. 

Static chattered weirdly through the 
room, interspersed with nightmarish 
fragments from weather stations 
throughout the world, from hams and 
airline transmitters. Then, a strong 
casual voice with an unmistakable 
Southern accent sounded: 

“Major Rovere reporting at sixteen 
thousand feet above the base at Jer¬ 
sey City. We have contacted a twin- 
engined bomber, an Army B-25, head¬ 
ing roughly toward New York at a 
speed of about two hundred and sev¬ 
enty miles per hour. The plane is 
numbered 024789. Standing by. Over.” 

Another voice broke through a 
crash of static, and at the sound of 
that voice, Trenton glanced at Clark 
significantly. “You recognize him?” 
he asked. 

Clark nodded. “Somebody had the 
sense to wake a five-star General.” 

The second voice was crisp, almost 
harsh in its authority. “Major Rovere, 
remain on 024789’s course, and stay 
in contact with me. I want to know 
when and if it changes course. Do you 
understand?” 

“Roger, Wilco, sir.” 

Clark struck the desk savagely. 
“They’re going to wait and see,” he 
said. “Damn it, why don’t they shoot 
it down now?” 

“That’s pretty tough duty,” Tren¬ 
ton said. “There’s an Air Force Gen¬ 
eral flying that ship, remember.” 

“That’s right, it’s tough,” Clark 
said in a low bitter voice. 

X^IRKLAND stared happily into the 
golden dawn, marveling at the de¬ 
lights of flying. Everything below 
seemed so small, so pitiful. There was 
truth in flight, he told himself serene¬ 
ly. Things were small, were pitiful, 
when you got on top of them and saw 
them in their proper perspective. 

To the stiff-backed General at his 
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side, he said: “Can you plot a course 
to Lake Success?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do so.” 

Kirkland beamed. That was the in¬ 
evitable destination. There was the 
cancer of mankind, a literal monument 
to man’s foolish insistence on discus¬ 
sion, on relative rights, on the point¬ 
less sovereignty of the human will. 
Destroy that breeding ground of illog- 
ic, and there would be chance for one 
strong voice, one strong man, one 
strong plan. 

He fingered the slim mind-destroy¬ 
ing tube and there was a contented 
smile on his lips as the General banked 
slightly to the new course.... 

/^ARK stopped pacing as Major 
Rovere’s soft voice eased through 
the static. 

“Major Rovere reporting, sir. B-25 
024789 is changing course a bit. Seems 
to be heading north north-east.” 

Clark lit a cigarette and dropped 
the match on the floor. Then he 
snapped his fingers and grabbed a 
phone. He had been trying to think 
of all that he knew about Kirkland, 
trying to make some sense out of his 
present action. And now he saw that 
there was only one place that Kirkland 
would logically head for. 

When his chief answered, he said 
two words: “Lake Success!” 

There was a pause. Then, for once 
in his career, a touch of excitement 
sounded in his chief’s voice. “We’ll 
check that from here. We’re plotting 
them by radar now. Damn it, I hope 
you’re wrong. They’ll be in session in 
an hour or so.” 

1/TRKLAND was musing on destiny. 

He saw himself as an inevitable 
force in the history of the world. He 
had been needed; therefore he had 
been created. It was his mission to 
destroy confusion, and that meant de¬ 


stroying freedom. Only the free knew 
turmoil; slaves knew only peace. 

There was a tremendous longing in 
his soul as he stared at the mind-de¬ 
stroying tube. He wished he could be 
free from his own turmoil and confu¬ 
sion, wished that he too could escape 
into the peace of a robot-world. Every¬ 
one equal, everyone pursuing the same 
ordained ends! What a delightful 
prospect! 

He noticed a smaller plane banking 
ahead of them, and saw that it was 
followed by three other ships. They 
were slim and beautiful, shining in 
the early sun. With a roar they shot 
over them, and, banking, came around 
again; and this time they approached 
on a straighter and truer line. 

Harbingers, Kirkland thought. Har¬ 
bingers of success coming to meet 
him. With a thrill of joy, Kirkland 
raised the mind-destroying tube and 
pointed it squarely at his own eyes. 
His mind teetered giddily, ready to 
rush off and escape its own confusion 
and excitement. He pressed the catch 
and the bolt of light struck him in 
the face. Pain flooded through his 
brain, and the mocking shadows lin¬ 
gering on the edge of his conscious¬ 
ness vanished in a bright white flash. 

Everything faded slowly and he was 
aware of nothing at all but a tremen¬ 
dous chattering and the sound of splin¬ 
tering glass and a hot pain in his 
chest. But the sound of his own laugh¬ 
ter drove all that away forever.... 

« M AJOR ROVERE reporting, sir. 

Bomber 024789 is going down 
in a spin, with smoke coming out of 
motor and from the tail. It’s going to 
crash in an empty stretch of the 
beach. There! It’s down, sir, burning.” 

“Very good, Major.” The Com¬ 
manding General’s voice was quiet, 
soft. “Get down as close as you can 
and see—see if there are any sur¬ 
vivors.” 
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Clark snapped off the radio and 
stood for a moment staring out at the 
bright sunlight. Then he lit a cigarette 
with fingers that were trembling 
slightly, and glanced at Denise Mas- 
terson. She came to his side and put a 
hand lightly on his arm. 

“You’re tired,” she said. “Can’t you 
stop for a while now, get some sleep?” 


He smiled thinly. “I’ll buy you a 
cup of coffee, if you like. Maybe I 
can get some sleep about next week.” 

“Thank you, I’d like coffee.” 

Clark nodded to Trenton and 
walked slowly to the door. With 
Denise’s hand on his arm he left the 
office and went tiredly toward the 
elevators. 


SCIENCE-FICTION ACT 

By ROBERT BURKE 


i<T7VERYB0DY’S tryin’ tuh get intuh 

C da act,” Jimmy Durante used to 
scream—but the same might be said today 
of science-fiction. Publishers, discovering 
the avid popular interest in this new type 
of fiction, along with movie producers are 
all jumping into the act and producing 
their masterpieces. It is a healthy sign 
indeed to see that at long last public in¬ 
terest has been sufficiently aroused to 
create this demand. And from all ap¬ 
pearances it is one which will not be easi¬ 
ly nor shortly sated. And that is gratify¬ 
ing. Too long science-fiction has been the 
baby brother of literary effort. 

An examination of the “slick” maga¬ 
zines will show that they are frequently 
running themes of fantasy and science- 
fiction. Hollywood producers are breaking 
their backs to get their latest s-f films 
before the public. With this mad scramble 
to produce s-f, it is only natural to ask 
what sort of work are they doing? 

Veteran and novice readers of Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic Adventures will 


have no difficulty in winnowing the wheat 
from the chaff and in passing judgment on 
some of this incredibly poor work they’re 
being confronted with. This is not simply 
a case of blowing one’s own hornl It is 
just a fact, that these relative newcomers 
to the field don't know what science-fic¬ 
tion is, don’t recognize it for the highly 
specialized medium it is, and as a result 
nine-tenths of what you read outside the 
pages of Amazing and Fantastic is ri¬ 
diculously poor in quality. Themes and 
ideas which have been worked over twen¬ 
ty years ago in these pages are just now 
beginning to reach the general non-s-f 
reading public. 

In light of the literary slaughter that 
these amateurs in the field are engaging 
in, we’d like to recommend them to exam¬ 
ine the pages of these magazines if they 
want to see what quality material is like. 
We’re getting the cream of the crop and 
we’ll continue to do so—after all we’ve 
been investigating the field since nineteen 
twenty-six. You can’t beat thatl 


THE MAGIC WHEEL 

By JOHN WESTON 


nPHE FEDERAL Communications Com- 
X mission has just made its recom¬ 
mendations to the public and to the tele¬ 
vision industry concerning that indus¬ 
try’s next step. It has put the stamp of 
approval on the color wheel system in con¬ 
trast to the all electronic systems which 
have been presented to it. This seems 
rather remarkable, but the FCC has given 
good reasons. 

After making a detached and disinter¬ 
ested study of the whole problem it has 
come up with these conclusions. Eventual¬ 
ly a color television system employing 
pure electronics, will be the accepted 
standard, but the present electronic sys¬ 
tems presented by the big companies are 
inferior, blurry and not sharply defined. 
In addition that cannot be adapted easily. 

On the other hand the simply system 
employing little more than a colored re¬ 
volving wheel in front of a ordinary pic¬ 


ture tube, produces a very clear, beauti¬ 
fully colored picture. Furthermore this 
method works on ordinary receivers in 
black and white as well and adapters can 
be easily made for color itself. 

Unfortunately tho practical limitations 
with this method seem to hold out on 
tubes larger than twelve and a half inches 
in diameter. At any rate that is where 
the situation stands today. If the manu¬ 
facturers agree to cooperate on this ro¬ 
tating wheel system, we’ll have color tele¬ 
vision shortly. If not, the FCC will sit 
back and wait for further improvements 
in electronic scanning. 

Strictly as matter of personal opinion, 
this observer feels that we’d be better off 
to wait and get the electronic system, but 
then color may be as far away as five 
years. Whatever happens, it’s coming. You 
pay your money and you take your 
choice. •. 





ROCKET THRILLS! 

By 

CAL WEBB 


T HOSE WHO have been fortunate 
enough to be present at a V-2 firing 
at White Sands, New Mexico admit that 
there is no thrill to compare with it, even 
if they are there only as spectators. Little 
shudders and chills run up and down one’s 
spine as the realization takes hold that 
here one is witness to the open door of the 
future. What actually happens in a V-2 
firing? 

An observer, hidden in the steel con¬ 
crete observation blocks isn’t too much in¬ 
terested at the time in the technicalities 
of the firing. The physical event itself is 
thrilling enough. But it is still fascinating 
to us to realize what goes on In the slim 
cylinder. 

At the command "fire!” a switch is 
turned on which allows a trickle of al¬ 
cohol and liquid oxygen to run into the 
combustion chamber. If this starting pulse 
bums smoothly and ignites without trouble, 
then the fuel pumps are switched on and 
these seventy-five horsepower giants pour 
oxygen and alcohol as fast as possible into 
the raging inferno. The resulting tornado 
of gases streams from the V-2’s jets giv¬ 
ing an initial thrust of about two G’s. 
Thus the V-2 as remembered from motion 
picture film, begins to rise relatively slow¬ 
ly, almost appearing to balance gently on 
the jutting pillar of flame. 

But then the combustion becomes raven¬ 
ous. Now the gases Issue forth in tremen¬ 


dous volume and speed. The thrust rapidly 
builds up to its maximum, a matter of 
five or six G’s, a linear acceleration of a 
hundred and eighty feet per second. Ac¬ 
tually this acceleration is not fantastic 
save in light of the twelve ton mass of the 
rocket. A jet plane pulling out of a dive 
often exceeds accelerations like this. Thus, 
a man could ride a V-2 comparatively ea¬ 
sily without even nearing "black-out”. 

Some sixty-five seconds after the rocket 
takes off its fuel is exhausted. Imagine 
burning up so many tons of liquid oxygen 
and alcohol in such a brief span of time. 
Is it any wonder that the V-2 rocket en¬ 
gine generates for a time power at the 
rate of five hundred thousand horsepower? 

From the time the rocket runs out of 
fuel sixty-five seconds after starting (an 
altitude of about twenty miles), it coasts 
to its maximum altitude under pure mo¬ 
mentum. The single V-2 has risen to a 
hundred and sixteen miles this way. The 
Wac Corporal, a smaller rocket, attached 
to the V-2 managed with that double im¬ 
pulse to make two hundred and fifty miles 
of height, the highest anything of human 
creation has gone. 

Technicians at the testing ground are 
certain that a Lunar rocket could be built 
today if the government or some philan¬ 
thropist would put up the necessary mil¬ 
lions. They know it will have to be done 
some time—why not now? 


DOES RAINMAKING WORK? 

By J. R. MARKS 


C ONTRARY to popular opinion, the new 
scientific art of rainmaking is not 
quite an established fact. True there have 
been hundreds of tests involving the 
"seeding” of clouds with small particles of 
various chemicals, and in many cases rain¬ 
fall has followed that seeding. But in 
terms of an exact controlled series of 
experiments with perfect duplication of 
results by disinterested technicians, rain¬ 
making is not on a scientific basis. 

The question is, "why is this so?” 

It can be demonstrated very nicelv in 
the laboratory that if you take a suner- 
saturated cloud of water-vapor and in¬ 
troduce dust or crystalline matter, small 
droplets precipitate out and consequently 
rain may be said to have been created. 
Also as was mentioned, rain often fol¬ 
lowed the seeding of clouds with potassium 
iodide crystals. But a cold examination of 
the facts does not warrant the conclu¬ 
sion that the seeding is the cause of the 
rain. It is generally found that other at¬ 


mospheric conditions can readily account 
for the rainmaking. 

Even Langmuir who has done so much 
in this field, admits that his thesis is far 
from proved. And he is encouraging nu¬ 
merous other experimentors to delve into 
the work in the hope that they can re¬ 
solve this peculiar problem. Amateur ex¬ 
perimentors have reported enthusiastically. 
But their work has generally been on 
shaky foundations too. The whole picture 
is still in a state of flux. 

The next few years will see a con¬ 
certed effort to put rainmaking on a 
strictly scientific basis, a basis which will 
permit the exact duplication of any ex¬ 
perimenters’ work. This means, that know¬ 
ing the precise scientific conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the atmosphere at any given 
time, a scientist may select a _ suitable 
seeding agent and produce a definite quan¬ 
tity of rain. This is a far cry from the 
Indian praying to his gods! 
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The corpse had one bad habit: It kept 
walking In and pointing a gnn at the only 
two people interested In keeping it alivel 


^rp HANK YOU,” January Ste- 
I vens said, his voice drowned 
out by the applause of the 
audience in the small lecture hall. He 
turned to leave the platform. 

The hall was filled almost to capa¬ 
city with an audience of quietly 
dressed men and women. They had 
come to hear a world-famous author 
speak on his most recent book, and 
the attention they had given his words 
was complete and sincere during the 
entire two hours. 


“Just a moment, Mr. Stevens,” the 
lady chairman said, standing up. The 
applause stilled. “Perhaps the au¬ 
dience has a few questions to ask. I 
myself have one.” She paused while 
Jan turned to face her. “What is 
your next book about? You are writ¬ 
ing another, aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not,” Jan said. “Of course 
I might write another sometime; but 
right now I have no plans in that di¬ 
rection.” 

“Whatl” the chairwoman said, smil- 
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ing. “You write a best seller and 
aren’t making plans to reap the bene¬ 
fits of your fame?” When Jan only 
smiled she turned to the audience. 
Any questions? Ah. There’s a hand. 
Yes?” 

“Where did you get the idea for 
your book ‘Me and My Robot’, Mr. 
Stevens?” the owner of the hand 
asked, rising. 

“Well, that’s hard to say,” Jan 
said. He darted a glance at Paula 
Morris sitting at the side in the front 
row, then turned his eyes back to the 
man. He seemed just an innocent 
spectator with a vacuous face. “Where 
do ideas come from?” He grinned. 
There was a ripple of laughter in the 
audience. 

“What I mean is,” the man per¬ 
sisted, “did it come from any research 
work being done at present, by you 
or by someone you know?” 

Jan glanced toward Paula again, 
frowning uneasily. While his eyes were 
on her a shot shattered the silence of 
the auditorium. Jan’s eyes swung up 
in time to see the man who had asked 
him the questions stiffen, then sag 
down, dropping out of sight behind a 
row of chairs. 

In the stunned hush that followed 
a chair overturned at the rear of the 
hall. 

“He did it I” a woman’s voice shout¬ 
ed, clutching at a man. The man 
struck at her with a hand containing 
a gun. Free of the clutching fingers, 
he ran to the exit and vanished. 

Jan was already off the platform 
running up the aisle. He reached the 
exit seconds behind the fleeing gun¬ 
man. The doorman was coming to¬ 
ward him. 

“What happened in there?” the 
doorman asked. “I thought I heard 
a shot.” 

“Did a man just run out this door?” 
Jan asked hurriedly. 

“No,” the doorman said. 


“He must have,” Jan said. “Which 
•way did he go?” 

“Nobody came out any doors,” the 
man insisted. “I ought to know. I’ve 
been out here all the time.” 

Jan turned back into the audito¬ 
rium. A crowd had gathered about the 
spot where lay the man who had been 
shot. Jan pushed through and saw 
Paula bending over him in a hastily 
cleared area. 

“How is he, Paula?” he asked, 
stooping down beside her. 

The man on the floor looked up 
at Jan, then smiled painfully. “I 
should have waited to hear what you 
wanted to tell me,” he said, smiling 
ruefully. 

“But you were shot!” Jan said. 
“How could you—?” 

“I didn’t mean just now,” the man 
said. “I meant—” 

A shudder shook his body. He be¬ 
came still. 

“He’s dead,” Paula whispered, 
drawing away from the man, her eyes 
wide. 

“Dead?” a scared voice came from 
the crowd. “Let’s get out of here, 
Emma. I don’t want to get mixed up 
in a murder.” 

“We’ve got to find out who he was, 
Paula,” Jan said in a low voice. 

He knelt down by the dead man 
and felt inside his breast pocket, draw¬ 
ing out a leather billfold and some 
printed sheets. 

The doorman was saying, “Every¬ 
one has to stay here until the police 
arrive. I’ve locked the doors.” 

Jan and Paula slipped over to a 
corner by themselves while they in¬ 
spected their find. 

“This’s some sort of license,” Jan 
said, coming across a card. He read, 
“Fred Stone, age—What! A hundred 
and seven? Expires January seventh, 
2163. Wonder what that ‘T.T. Permit’ 
means? But of course this is some 
sort of crazy card. Doesn’t mean any- 
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thing. How could it?” 

“What are these printed sheets?” 
Paula said, taking them from Jan’s 
hand and unfolding them. “Look at 
this! ” 

Together they read the heading. 
“Speech of January Stevens before the 
Society at their meeting of April 8, 
1953.” 

“Why, Jan!” Paula exclaimed. 
“That’s today!” Her eyes scanned 
the first few paragraphs. “And it’s 
word for word the speech you just 
gave.” 

“I see it is,” Jan said. “But it can’t 
be. I didn’t prepare my talk. I made 
it up as I went along, and there’s 
just—” He looked at Paula wide- 
eyed. “There’s nothing except the 
shorthand notes of the society’s secre¬ 
tary. Mrs. Gregory the chairwoman 
said my speech would be taken down 
in shorthand and printed in the So¬ 
ciety’s quarterly bulletin!” He inspect¬ 
ed the papers grimly. “I’m going to 
keep these.” he said. “I’ll give the po¬ 
lice his wallet when they get here.” 

HTHE DOOR opened in the darkened 
A room. Lights came on, revealing 
the room as a well-equipped modern 
scientific laboratory. Jan closed the 
door and locked it. 

“I’ve got to conduct some tests on 
these papers Paula,” he said, going 
over to a table holding several var¬ 
nished cases. “No use waiting until 
morning. I couldn’t sleep anyway, 
wondering about them.” 

He swung open the door on the 
front of one of the cases, bringing 
out an instrument resembling a box 
camera. 

“This is one of the things I bought 
with the royalties from my book,” he 
explained. “Its a commercial devel¬ 
opment of the Geiger Counter for tell¬ 
ing the age of organic compounds. It 
tells their age by measuring their 
radio-activity.” 


He took a pair of headphones from 
the cabinet arid placed them over his 
ears, plugging the cord into the cam¬ 
era-like box. 

“Now,” he said. “I take this lead 
plate to block off emanations from 
the table, then lay the papers on the 
lead.” He did so, then placed the 
camera-like box lens down on the 
papers. “I plug it in now,” he said. 
“Now whenever an atom explodes it 
makes a click in the earphones. I 
count the clicks for a minute.” 

He listened intently while Paula 
watched. Finally he took off the 
headphones and placed them over 
Paula’s ears. She listened while he 
took a booklet from the cabinet and 
looked at tables. 

“Paula,” he said, his voice sound¬ 
ing queer. “According to the tables 
those papers are just two hundred and 
ten years old.” 

“Two hundred and ten?” Paula 
echoed. “But—but that would 
mean—” 

Jan nodded. “It jibes with the ex¬ 
piration date on that card belonging 
to Fred Stone. It means that he 
came fom the year 2163, two hun¬ 
dred and ten years in the future. 
That T. T. permit means time travel.” 

Paula took off the earphones. 

“He came back in Time,” Jan said, 
“carrying the printed copy of my 
speech about my book, to ask me 
questions about it. He was killed be¬ 
fore he could ask those questions.” 

“Why?” Paula asked. 

“I wish I knew,” Jan said. “Was 
it to keep him from getting the an¬ 
swers to questions he was going to 
ask—or was it to keep me from learn¬ 
ing what questions he was going to 
ask?” 

At the door a man had materialized 
out of thin air. Jan and Paula, their 
backs to the door, hadn’t seen him. 
He cautiously unlocked the door and 
swung it open, then stood in the open- 
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ing as though he had just entered. 

“Put your hands up and get away 
from that bench,” he said abruptly. 

At the first sound of his voice Jan 
and Paula turned, startled. They 
stared at him and his pointed gun, 
their eyes widening. 

“How did you get in?” Jan de¬ 
manded. “That door was locked from 
the inside!” 

“Never mind that,” the man said. 
“Step away from that bench so I can 
get those papers.” 

Jan looked at the man keenly as 
he raised his hands and slowly moved 
away from the bench. 

“You’re a killer,” he said. “I got 
a good look at you there in the au¬ 
ditorium.” 

The man grinned at him mirthless¬ 
ly, then moved warily to the bench, 
pocketing the papers Jan had been 
testing. 

“What you know won’t be believed,” 
he said. “Otherwise I’d be forced to 
kill both of you. And I’m taking your 
only proof with me.” 

He backed toward the exit, jumped 
through and slammed the door. 

Instantly Jan was in motion, run¬ 
ning toward the door. He flung it 
open and looked out. Slowly he came 
back across the room. 

“He was gone,” he said. “He must 
have vanished, because there wasn’t 
time for him to get to the end of the 
hall.” 

“Put up your hands,” the now fa¬ 
miliar voice of the killer sounded from 
one corner of the room. 

Jan and Paula turned in the direc¬ 
tion of the voice. 

The man advanced toward them 
cautiously, his gun trained on them. 

“Turn around, Stevens,” he ordered. 

Jan slowly turned, his hands ele¬ 
vated as high as he could get them. 
The killer’s free hand searched Jan’s 
pockets swiftly and expertly. 

“What did you do with it?” he de¬ 


manded, his voice harsh. 

“With what?” Jan asked, mystified. 
“You—” 

“Drop that gun, Forbes,” a new 
voice said. 

The killer spun around and fired. 
The man across the room ducked to 
one side and ran along the wall, try¬ 
ing to get Jan and Paula out of his 
line of fire. He was wearing a brown 
uniform with a police badge on his 
chest. 

The killer jumped to the door and 
flung it open, darting out. The uni¬ 
formed man ran after him. Jan, low¬ 
ering his hands, went to the door and 
looked out. He turned back into the 
laboratory. 

“Gone,” he said. “I wonder what he 
wanted this time? The police got 
everything except those papers he 
took.” He frowned. “That man In 
uniform acted like a policeman. He 
had a badge... ” 

“I’m getting a headache,” Paula 
said shakily. “Take me home, dar¬ 
ling.” 

TPHE PHONE rang. Jan carefully 
lifted the tip of the electric sol¬ 
dering iron from the maze of wires, 
small radio tubes, condensers, and 
case-covered units of the electronic de¬ 
vice he was putting together. 

He crossed the laboratory to the 
desk. Lifting the telephone receiver, 
he said, “Hello?” 

“Jan!” It was Paula’s voice explod¬ 
ing into a note of relief. “I just saw 
him!” 

“The killer?” Jan said excitedly. 
“Where are you? I’ll get the police 
and come right over.” 

“No, not the killer,” Paula said. 
“Fred Stone.” 

“Fred Stone?” Jan echoed. “But 
you couldn’t! He was killed.” 

“That’s who I mean,” Paula said. 
“I just saw him. He was standing on 
the corner. By the time I could get 
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to where he was he was gone; but 
there wasn’t any doubt. It was him!” 

"Where are you now,” Jan asked. 

“Downstairs,” Paula said. "I’m 
coming up.” 

"Wait!” Jan said. “I’ll be right 
down. I want you to show me where 
you saw Fred Stone.” 

"No,” Paula said. "I think he was 
looking for the address where your of¬ 
fice is. You should stay there in case 
he calls.” 

There was a click at the other end. 
Jan hung up, looked around the lab¬ 
oratory, then went to the door and 
opened it to look out. He left the 
door partly ajar and went back to 
his soldering. A few moments later 
there were sharp clicks of heels from 
the hall. Paula came through the door, 
her eyes bright with excitement. 

“Good morning, darling,” she said, 
going up to Jan, placing her hands 
against his chest, and giving him a 
light kiss. When Jan tried to kiss her 
again she evaded him. “Wipe the lip¬ 
stick off,” she said. “You may have 
callers.” 

“That’s right,” Jan said, taking out 
a handkerchief and rubbing his lips. 
“But Fred Stone—huh-uh. You must 
have seen someone that just looks 
like him.” 

“I’d swear it was him,” Paula said, 
becoming serious. “Remember, I saw 
him quite close. I couldn’t mistake 
someone else for him.” 

“But you didn’t see the man on 
the sidewalk close up?” Jan said. 

“N-no.” Paula hesitated. “But he 
was wearing the same clothes. Or¬ 
dinary business suit, but if you re¬ 
member it was cut a little peculiarly 
and a shade of gray I’ve never seen 
before. I couldn’t be mistaken.” 

“We’ll settle that right now,” Jan 
said, grinning. 

He went to the phone. In a few mo¬ 
ments he was connected with his 
party. 


“Hello,” he said. “Trowbridge? 
This is Jan Stevens.” 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Stevens,” the voice 
at the other end said. “I was just go¬ 
ing to call you. I’d like for you and 
Miss Morris to come down to my of¬ 
fice. Can you take the time?” 

“Of course,” Jan said. “We’ll be 
right down. She’s here with me. But 
I wanted to ask you something. Do 
you still have the body of the man 
who was shot last night?” 

“Of course,” Trowbridge said. 
“Down at the morgue. Why?” 

“Are you sure?” Jan asked. “Paula 
insists that she just saw him down 
on the corner very much alive.” 

“ W hat!” Trowbridge’s voice 
barked. There was a brief silence. 
“On second thought, Stevens, stay 
where you are. I have something I 
want you to look at. I’ll come over to 
your laboratory. You and Miss Mor¬ 
ris stay there. I won’t take long to 
get there.” 

“We’ll be here,” Jan promised. He 
hung up. “The detective in charge of 
the murder investigation is coming 
up,” he told Paula. 

“He says they still have the corpse 
in the morgue.” 

“I don’t care,” Paula said doggedly. 
“I’d stake my life that it was the 
same man.” 

“There are enough crazy things 
about this,” Jan said. “I think you’re 
wrong—” 

The phone rang. Jan picked it up. 

“Mr. Stevens,” the voice of Trow¬ 
bridge spoke. “I just checked with 
the morgue. Don’t know why I did. 
A hunch. It paid off. The corpse is 
gone.” 

“Huh?” Jan said, startled. 

“You and Miss Morris be down 
on the sidewalk waiting,” Trowbridge 
went on. “I’ll be over as fast as I can 
get there—which will be about as 
long as it takes you to get down to 
the street. I’m bringing men to help 
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look for Fred Stone.” 

Jan hung up. He looked at Paula. 
“The corpse has vanished,” he said. 

“Then it was Fred Stone!” Paula 
said triumphantly. 

Jan shook his head. “Fred Stone 
was dead,” he said positively. “He 
couldn’t come back to life.” He was 
taking off his laboratory apron. 
“Trowbridge wants us to meet him 
down in front of the building right 
away. He’s going to try to find Fred 
Stone—or whoever it was you saw.” 

He tossed the apron on a lab bench. 
They went out, slamming the door. 

TTHE DOOR opened again in twen- 
A ty minutes. Paula came into the 
lab, followed by a man with wide 
shoulders and angular jaws. Trow¬ 
bridge. Jan followed, closing the door. 

“If he’s still in the neighborhood,” 
Trowbridge was saying, “the men 
I’ve got staked out will see him.” 

Personally I think Paula was mis¬ 
taken,” Jan said. “That man, Fred 
Stone, was dead. It couldn’t be him.” 

“That’s what the coroner says 
too,” Trowbridge said, “but the corpse 
is missing. It was either stolen right 
out of the morgue or it got up and 
walked out.” He studied Jan quietly 
for a moment. “How about telling 
me the truth, Mr. Stevens?” he asked 
quietly. 

“What do you mean?” Jan asked 
uneasily. 

“For one thing,” Trowbridge said, 
“you claimed you had never seen Fred 
Stone before last night when he stood 
up in the audience to ask you a ques¬ 
tion. But three people swear that the 
last words of the dying man were ad¬ 
dressed to you, and they were, ‘I 
should have waited to hear what you 
wanted to tell me.’ That indicates he 
knew you or had seen you before.” 

“Not necessarily,” Jan said. “He 
could have been referring to waiting 
to be shot until I had answered his 


questions. When people are dying they 
sometimes say peculiar things. At the 
time that’s what I thought—that it 
was an attempt at humor on his part. 
A sort of ‘Too bad I had to get shot. 
Darned impolite of me,’ sort of thing. 
I still think that’s what it was.” 

“Also,” Trowbridge went on, “sev¬ 
eral witnesses tell me you took some 
papers out of Stone’s pocket. What 
did you do with them, and why didn’t 
you hand them over to me when I 
arrived on the scene?” 

“Oh, those,” Jan said uncomforta¬ 
bly. “They’re gone. The—” He took 
a deep breath. “Paula and I came 
here afterwards last night. I wanted 
to try some tests on those papers. The 
killer showed up and took them away 
from us.” 

“I see,” Trowbridge almost whis¬ 
pered. “And of course you called the 
police at once.” Then, when Jan shook 
his head mutely, “Why not? What 
do you think the police department is 
for? I don’t like this. You aren’t act¬ 
ing like an innocent bystander who 
saw a stranger shot. You steal papers. 
The killer shows up and takes them 
away from you, and you keep mum 
about it.” He glared at Jan. “I think 
you’d better start talking, or I’m go¬ 
ing to have to lock you up as a mate¬ 
rial witness and—” He clamped his 
lips together. 

“You won’t believe the truth,” Jan 
said, “so there’s no use talking.” 

“Why don’t you try me?” Trow¬ 
bridge said. 

Jan looked at Paula helplessly. 

“All right,” he said. “The talk I 
gave last night wasn’t a prepared 
speech. It was off the cuff. I under¬ 
stand a stenographer was there tak¬ 
ing shorthand, and the speech would 
be published in the quarterly journal 
of the Society; but last night there 
was no existing copy of my speech— 
couldn’t be.” He paused a moment, 
then went on. “Those papers I took 
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were printed pages out of a journal, 
and they were my speech as I gave 
it last night. The paper was several 
years old.” 

“Go on,” Trowbridge said. “I’m 
listening.” 

“In other words,” Jan said, “those 
papers were impossible. They couldn’t 
be in that man’s pocket—unless he 
came from the future. Time travel. 
Coming back in Time from the fu¬ 
ture.” 

“I don’t quite follow you,” Trow¬ 
bridge said. 

“What I mean is,” Jan said, “in 
a few weeks or months the stenogra¬ 
pher will have translated her short¬ 
hand notes and my speech last night 
will be printed in the journal. It will 
be sent to a few hundred members 
of the society. Some will go to libra¬ 
ries. They set on shelves for years. 
Fred Stone, after quite a few years, 
runs across a copy of the journal, 
reads my speech, and by means of 
time travel comes back to attend the 
meeting and ask me some questions.” 

“And gets shot,” Trowbridge added. 
“Tell me, doctor, just how far in the 
future did he come from?” 

“Twenty-one sixty-three,” Jan said 
quietly. 

“You got that, of course, from the 
card in his billfold.” 

“Yes,” Jan agreed, “but I confirmed 
before they were stolen from me. I 
did that by measuring the radio-ac¬ 
tivity of the paper and comparing it 
with charts.” 

Trowbridge looked at Jan with a 
sarcastic curve to his smile. Then 
slowly it was replaced by a frustrat¬ 
ed expression. 

“That’s so absurd,” he said, “that 
I find myself half believing it against 
my will.” He paced around the lab, 
a frown on his face, while Jan and 
Paula watched him. “You know,” he 
said, turning toward them abruptly, 


“if what you say it true, then Fred 
Stone could have been killed last night 
and yet be walking around full of 
life today.” 

“How?” Jan said. “I don’t see how 
time travel could bring a man back 
to life after being dead. That’s the 
thing I can’t see.” 

“If he could come to last night 
from the future, Trowbridge said, “he 
could go to last night from today.” 

“That’s right!” Jan exclaimed. “The 
man Paula saw could be Fred Stone 
then I” 

“The way I see it,” Trowbridge 
said, “right now he’s trying to find 
you. That’s what he’s doing in this 
neighborhood. He can’t find you, so 
he takes another jump backwards in 
Time and attends the meeting. Then 
he gets killed.” 


T_IE LOOKED at Jan and Paula 
* who were staring at him with 
horror filled eyes. 

“Another thing,” Trowbridge said. 
“It gives his last words some sense. 
Suppose he does find you—say an 
hour from now—and you start to tell 
him he’s going to be killed last night” 
—he chuckled dryly—“but he’s 
scared away and doesn’t have time 
to listen to you. Then last night when 
he was shot he suddenly realized you 
had tried to warn him.” 


Breath exploded from Jan’s lungs. 
He leaned against a bench weakly. 

“But now that we know all that,” 
Paula said excitedly, “we can be pre¬ 
pared and force him to listen. Then 
he will know, and won’t go back to 
last night, and won’t be killed.” 

“You think so?” Trowbridge said 
dryly. “You forget that his being 
killed is already a fact. You can’t 
change it.” 

“But when we see him it won’t have 
happened yet to him,” Paula said. 
“It’s still in his future, and he can 
change that by simply not going back 
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to yesterday.” 

“Trowbridge is right,” Jan said 
wearily. “We’ll see Fred Stone some¬ 
time in our future. Maybe today when 
he locates us. But everything that 
takes place is unchangeable. His fu¬ 
ture has already happened. It can’t 
be changed.” 

“If it could,” Trowbridge said, “we 
could borrow his time travel machine 
or whatever it is he uses, and when¬ 
ever there’s an accident and someone 
gets killed we could go back before 
the accident and warn the victim, and 
the accident wouldn’t happen.” 

“Maybe that could be done,” Paula 
said earnestly. “And even if you’re 
right, we shouldn’t give up. We should 
try to change what has happened. We 
must warn him.” 

“Of course we’ll try,” Jan said. 
“But didn’t he imply last night with 
his last words that we tried to warn 
him?” 

“Oh!” Paula said angrily. “You’re 
already giving up. I can just see you, 
January, trying half-heartedly to 
warn him, because you’re convinced 
ahead of time that you won’t succeed. 
We’ve got to really try. We’ve got to 
save his life. Do you understand?” 

“Miss Morris is right,” Trowbridge 
said. A twisted smile appeared on his 
lips. “And don’t ever say anything 
about this. If my superiors ever 
learned I had treated your story 
seriously they’d put me back on a 
beat.” He sobered. “Fred Stone will 
probably contact you here. He’ll have 
to if you two stay here, anyway. So 
what we’ll do is this. We’ll get some 
men up here. In the hall and eleva¬ 
tors, right in this room, down on the 
street. The minute Fred Stone shows 
up we’ll grab him and hold him until 
we can make sure he knows he’s going 
to be killed last night. That’s all we 
can do.” 

He went to the phone... 


UQOME MORE coffee, Paula?” 

J Jan asked, holding the thermos 
invitingly. 

Paula looked down at the remains 
of the meal on her plate and the emp¬ 
ty coffee cup. “No, thanks,” she said. 
“I’m so full of it now it’s running 
out of my ears.” 

Trowbridge punched out a ciga¬ 
rette on the already over filled ash¬ 
tray. “I’ll have another,” he said. He 
stared at the top of Jan’s head as the 
coffee was poured. “You know, Jan,” 
he said slowly, “there’s one thing I 
haven’t got straightened out yet. Why 
was—or will be—Fred Stone killed? 
The way you painted it he was just 
curious about your speech and wanted 
to ask a question or two about it. So 
he travels back in time to ask those 
questions. What was your speech 
about? Why should anyone a couple 
of hundred years from now be so curi¬ 
ous about what you said—or didn’t 
say, to be more exact. And why should 
he be killed before he could find out 
what he wanted to know?” 

Jan looked at Paula, frowning. “I 
don’t know,” he said. “I’ve been try¬ 
ing to figure out that myself. But 
there’s another possibility. Suppose he 
was killed to prevent him from re¬ 
vealing something, rather than to pre¬ 
vent him from finding out something.” 

Trowbridge thought this over, light¬ 
ing another cigarette. 

“If that’s the way it is,” he said, 
“then the future is able to change. If 
it couldn’t, whatever he might possi¬ 
bly tell you wouldn’t matter. It would 
be a matter of history whether he did 
or not, and it would be silly of the 
killer to try to prevent something that 
had already happened anyway.” 

“No,” Jan said. “I think the future 
is an open book that can be changed. 
It’s the past that can’t be changed.” 

Paula snorted. “Don’t forget all this 
is tjje remote past to the time Fred 
Stone came from,” she said. “By the 
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same token it would be unchangeable 
to him. And to the murderer.” 

“Paula’s right,” Trowbridge chuck¬ 
led. 

“Then we come down to this,” Jan 
said. “We know that travel in time is 
possible now. We could have some¬ 
one come back to our present, time 
from a million years in the future— 
or up to the present from a million 
years in the past. Either none of it is 
changeable, and our least little 
thought or action is as unalterable as 
a movie, or else it’s all changeable. If 
it’s unalterable there’s no such thing 
as free will. Even the flutter of an 
eyelid is as unchangeable as the trav¬ 
el of the planets in their orbits, ac¬ 
cording to the one picture. In the 
other picture, the past could be 
changed. Columbus could be prevented 
from discovering America at any mo¬ 
ment—and we would cease to exist.” 

“I doubt if it would be that dras¬ 
tic,” Trowbridge said. “If Columbus 
was prevented from discovering Amer¬ 
ica, someone else would. Details could 
be altered but major trends and de¬ 
velopments probably couldn’t.” 

“Maybe,” Jan said doubtfully. 

“But let’s get back to the subject,” 
Trowbridge said. “Do you know any¬ 
thing that a man from the future 
might be very anxious to find out? 
Enough so to come back in Time? 
Something so important that some¬ 
one else from his Time would follow 
him and kill him to keep him from 
finding out? Something the killer 
knows?” 

Jan stiffened in surprise. Trow¬ 
bridge watched him intently. 

“So there is something,” he grunted. 

“No,” Jan said with a supreme ef¬ 
fort at being casual. “It’s just that I 
hadn’t thought of that possibility be¬ 
fore—that the murderer might know 
something he killed Fred Stone to 
keep him from finding out.” He had 
gained control of himself now. “How 


could / know what it is? Something 
hinted at in my speech perhaps. Some 
little thing I don’t know the impli¬ 
cations of, that two centuries has 
brought out in a different light that 
I can’t suspect.” 

“Or something that you as a scien¬ 
tist have discovered and never given 
out to the world,” Trowbridge sug¬ 
gested. “What’s the name of this best 
seller of yours? I think I’d like some¬ 
thing to read while we wait for Fred 
Stone to show up.” 

He went to the phone, picked it up, 
and looked questioningly at Jan. Jan 
shrugged in defeat. 

“You’ll find a copy in the top draw¬ 
er of the desk,” he said glumly. “It’s 
called ‘Me and My Robot’.” 

“Thanks,” Trowbridge said, return¬ 
ing the phone gently to its cradle. 
“Thanks.” He opened the drawer. 

HTROWBRIDGE closed the book 
slowly. He looked up at Paula, 
across the laboratory asleep on a cot 
that had been set up, and at Jan who 
was heating some fluid in a test tube 
over a bunsen burner. 

“Nice story, Jan,” he commented. 
Jan looked over at him and smiled 
nervously. “An intriguing story,” 
Trowbridge went on. “So well written 
that at times I almost became con¬ 
vinced it was a true story. That idea 
of a recording of the mind—taken 
from the idea of taking a recording of 
the voice, no doubt—and placing it in 
a synthetic brain that controls a robot 
body. That could be fact. I’ve seen 
one of those robot monstrosities they 
build for the movie and television 
shows, with its plastic muscles that 
look and perform just like real mus¬ 
cles.” He looked down at the book 
on his knee and tapped it significant¬ 
ly while Jan watched. “The way you 
tied it up so heatly, too. All the ro¬ 
bots destroyed. The secret safe in 
the mind of the hero where it was des- 
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tined to remain, because it was too 
dangerous to let loose. I suppose your 
speech last night was about this 
book?” 

“Yes,” Jan said, turning back to the 
now boiling test tube. 

“The hero George couldn’t have 
been you, could it, Jan?” Trowbridge 
asked dryly. 

“Why of course not,” Jan said with¬ 
out turning to look at Trowbridge. 
“It’s just a story. That’s all.” 

“And the girl in the story—Louise 
—she couldn’t by any chance be 
Paula?” 

“Well,” Jan said, “of course I 
made her very muchJike Paula.” 

“How long has Mr. Morris been 
dead?” Trowbridge asked. He jumped 
to his feet abruptly, a startled look on 
his face. “Wait a minute!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “A year and a half ago I 
was on a case. A patient in a hospital 
that was going to die anyway in a 
few hours was supposedly killed. The 
outer layer of his brain was fried in 
some mysterious way. If he was killed 
—even the doctors couldn’t be posi¬ 
tive one way or another—it was just 
the way it happened in your book 
when the fellow’s mind was transplant¬ 
ed into the synthetic brain, killing him 
in the process.” He nodded slowly. Jan 
continued to concentrate on the test 
tube, his back to Trowbridge. Trow¬ 
bridge smiled at the back sympathe¬ 
tically. “Don’t worry, Jan,” he said. 
“Your secret is safe as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

“You mean—” Jan said, turning 
abruptly to stare at the detective with 
hope dawning in his eyes. 

Trowbridge nodded. “If the story in 
this book is true,” he said, “I agree 
with you that it should be kept se¬ 
cret. Forgotten.” 

He stretched wearily, laid the book 
on the desk. 

“But it’s only fiction,” Jan said, 
smiling queerly. “How could it be any¬ 


thing else? Don’t you agree?” 

“Of course,” Trowbridge said, grin¬ 
ning. 

He went to the door and opened it, 
sticking his head out into the hall 
with his shoulders against the door 
edge and the wall. The low rumble of 
whispered conversation went on for a 
minute, then he stepped back into the 
room, two plainclothesmen coming in. 

“I’m going home, Mr. Stevens,” 
Trowbridge said. “These men will 
stay here with you. They’ll be relieved 
at midnight. You and Miss Morris 
are to remain here until Fred Stone 
shows up. If you want anything, one 
of my men will see that you get it.” 
He looked over at Paula who was still 
asleep, nodded in Jan’s direction, and 
left. 

The two men took up positions on 
either side of the door and pulled up 
laboratory stools, settling down to a 
long vigil. 

TPROWBRIDGE, freshly shaven 
and alert looking, smiled sympa¬ 
thetically at Jan and P^ula. “Too bad 
you had to stay here all night for 
nothing,” he said. “It’ll probably be 
all over by noon. Then you can go 
home and get some real rest.” 

“1 didn’t mind,” Paula said. “It’s 
worth it if we can save Fred Stone’s 
life.” 

“I did some work,” Jan said. “The 
time wasn’t exactly wasted.” 

The phone shrilled unexpectedly. 
The three of them looked at it, then 
at one another. Jan went to it. Lift¬ 
ing it hesitantly he said, “Hello? Yes, 
this is Mr. Stevens.. . That’s quite 
all right... Yes. Thanks very much 
for telling me... It was quite all 
right.. . Goodbye.” He hung up, an 
excited expression on his face. 

“That was the president of the So¬ 
ciety,” he said. “About fifteen min¬ 
utes ago a man called her and asked 
where he could get in touch with the 
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author of ‘Me and My Robot’. She 
told him, then got to wondering if she 
had done the right thing. That’s why 
she called.” He looked from Trow¬ 
bridge to Paula excitedly. “Maybe it 
was Fred Stone!” 

“Did she give him this address?” 
Trowbridge asked. 

“Yes,” Jan said. “It was the only 
one she knew.” 

“Then he should be here almost any 
minute!” Paula said. 

“My man in the lobby of the build¬ 
ing will call up as soon as he gets on 
the elevator,” Trowbridge said. “When 
he gets on this floor there are men 
posted out of sight who will prevent 
him from leaving until and unless I 
give an okay.” 

They looked at the door, becoming 
conscious of the occasional footsteps 
outside in the hall as people passed 
by, the vague shadow outline of their 
forms as they passed the frosted glass 
of the door. 

“They might miss him,” Jan said. 

“It’s possible, of course,” Trow¬ 
bridge said. “But—” 

He stopped. Someone - had halted 
outside. The shadow of an arm went 
up. A knock sounded. 

“They missed him in the lobby,” 
Trowbridge said in a low vifice, “but 
my men in the hall will see him and 
close in as soon as he enters. Go to 
the door and let him in, Jan.” 

Jan was already on his way to the 
door. He opened it wide. Standing 
framed in the doorway was—not Fred 
Stone—but the man who had killed 
him! 

“Are you January Stevens?” the 
man asked politely. 

“Why—why yes,” Jan stammered. 

“May I come in Mr. Stevens?” the 
man asked. “I see you have company, 
but what I want to see you about is 
very important.” 

“Come right in,” Trowbridge spoke 
up, his voice overly loud. Two men 


had appeared silently behind the man. 
“Bring him in, boys,” Trowbridge 
added as he saw them. 

The man, feeling heavy hands 
grasp his arms, turned startled but 
unafraid eyes at them. As they firm¬ 
ly pressured him through the door¬ 
way into the laboratory he started to 
resist, then gave in, a puzzled but 
tolerant smile on his lips. 

“We didn’t expect you” Jan said. 

“Naturally not,” the man said. 
“Who are these people, the police?” 

“Yes,” Jan said. 

“Yes,” Trowbridge echoed. “Jan, 
is this the man you saw?” When Jan 
nodded he turned to the man. “I’m 
arresting you for murder,” he said 
simply. “I’d also like to ask you some 
questions right now before the boys 
take you in; but I also have to advise 
you that anything you say can be used 
against you as evidence, and you don’t 
have to answer any of the questions 
before getting an attorney.” He looked 
past the man to one of his two sub¬ 
ordinates. “Put the cuffs on him. We 
don’t want to take any chances.” 

Jan and Paula watched, fascinated, 
as the handcuffs were snapped on the 
man. 

“What’s your name?” Trowbridge 
asked abruptly. 

“Sigmund Archer,” the man an¬ 
swered. He looked from Trowbridge 
to Jan and Paula, his eyes bright— 
almost laughing. “Would you tell me 
the name of the person I’m supposed 
to have killed?” Trowbridge stared 
at him but didn’t answer. “Would it 
by any chance be Fred Stone?” Sig¬ 
mund Archer asked. 

“You should know,” Trowbridge 
grunted. 

“But I don’t,” Archer said, showing 
relief. “I just wanted to make sure it 
won’t be—wasn’t some innocent par¬ 
ty.” 

“It was Fred Stone,” Trowbridge 
said. “Why did you do it?” 
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Sigmund Archer laughed. Jan 
fought to keep from smiling, and 
looked at the puzzled frown on Trow¬ 
bridge’s face. 

“Don’t you see what he’s laughing 
about?” Jan said. “He hasn’t gone 
back to night before last and killed 
Fred Stone yet. If you arrest him 
for that murder it will prevent him 
from going back and committing the 
murder. There won’t have been any 
murder, and you can’t convict him.” 

“So it will be night before last!” 
Archer said musingly. 

“Keep quiet and let me do the 
talking,” Trowbridge said to Jan 
sternly. Then to Archer, “If that’s the 
way It will be, okay. I’d much rather 
prevent a killing than catch a killer. 
You’re still under arrest until we can 
warn Fred Stone.” 

“If in my future I shoot Fred Stone 
night before last in your past,” Sig¬ 
mund Archer said, “isn’t it a foregone 
conclusion that you aren’t going to be 
able to hold me and prevent that 
which has already happened?” 

“You’re in a better position to an¬ 
swer that than I am,” Trowbridge 
said. “I don’t know anything about 
the mumbo jumbo of time travel. All 
I know is that a murder has been com¬ 
mitted, and that you have been posi¬ 
tively identified as the murderer. It’s 
my duty to arrest you and bring you 
to trial. I intend to carry out my 
duty.” 

CIGMUND ARCHER looked at 
^ Trowbridge, his smile fading 
slowly. 

“I suppose you have Fred Stone’s 
remains,” he said suddenly. “Mind if 
I look at them for the purpose of 
identifying then??” 

Trowbridge opened his mouth, then 
clamped it shut, giving Jan and Paula 
warning looks. He appeared to be 
thinking for a moment. 

“We might arrange that later,” he 


said cautiously. 

“In other words you had the body 
but it’s vanished,” Archer said calmly. 
“That would make an interesting point 
in law, if it ever came to court. But it 
won’t, because if it did there would be 
a record of it where I come from.” 

Anger suffused Trowbridge’s fea¬ 
tures. He opened his mouth to make 
an angry retort. The anger vanished 
abruptly, to be replaced by shrewd¬ 
ness. 

“I nearly forgot the main question 
I was going to ask you,” he -said. 
“Why are you after Fred Stone? 
Why did you shoot him?” 

“I didn’t—yet,” Archer said. “My 
reason—L’m quite sure that January 
Stevens can guess that.” 

He looked at Jan. Trowbridge 
smiled knowingly at Jan and said, 
“It’s possible I could guess far more 
accurately than he could.” 

“I’m thirsty,” Sigmund Archer said 
abruptly. “Could I Ijave a glass of 
water?” 

“I’ll get it,” Jan said, going toward 
the water cooler against the wall. All 
eyes were oh him for an instant. 

A clang of something metallic fall¬ 
ing to the floor jerked their attention 
back. Sigmund Archer had vanished. 
The handcuffs that had been on his 
wrists were on the floor. 

“I caught it out of the corner of my 
eye,” one of the two detectives said. 
“He became sort of transparent like 
he was made of glass, and vanished.” 

“And,” Trowbridge said dryly, “he 
could have done it at any time since 
he came in here.” 

The phone shrilled with startling 
suddenness. It was Trowbridge who 
recovered from the paralysis of sur¬ 
prise first. He took two quick strides 
to the phone and scooped it up. 

“Yes,” he said curtly. Then, “Okay, 
stand by down there. Don’t let him 
out if he goes back down.” He dropped 
the phone and looked at the others. 
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J ’Fred Stone just entererd the eleva¬ 
tor,” he said quietly. 

r J"'HE KNOCK at the door was three 
regularly spaced polite raps. Eve¬ 
ry eye in the room was fixed 
intently on the shadowy movements 
on the frosted glass that accompanied 
the knocking. 

It was Trowbridge who went to 
the door, motioning Jan back. 

Jan looked at Paula desperately, 
then took a deep breath. Paula, eyes 
round, turned from him back to the 
door as Towbridge twisted the knob. 

After he had twisted the knob 
Trowbridge seemed to hesitate a sec¬ 
ond. Then he jerked the door open 
and reached out, seizing the startled 
Fred Stone by the arm and jerking 
him off balance, propelling him into 
the room. 

“Fred!” Jan said swiftly. “You’re 
going to be killed!” 

But the hurtling figure of Fred 
Stone had vanished before their 
eyes, leaving Trowbridge with a stupid 
surprise on his face as he looked at his 
empty fingers. 

“Now you’ve done it!” Jan said. 
“You scared the wits out of him with 
that stupid play.” 

“Maybe he’ll be back,” Trowbridge 
said, still looking at his hand pecu¬ 
liarly. 

“Be back?” Jan echoed angrily. 
“Don’t you remember what he said 
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just before he died? That he wished 
he had waited to hear what I was 
trying to say to him? He won’t be 
back. He’s gone back in time to at¬ 
tend that lecture and ask his ques¬ 
tions—and be killed.” 

“I guess you’re right,” Trowbridge 
said, shaking his hand jerkily as if it 
was asleep. “So there’s no use stick¬ 
ing around here any longer.” He gave 
his two subordinates a significant 
look and went to the door. 

He opened it and stood to one side 
while they went out. His eyes were 
on Jan, sympathetically. Jan was 
glaring at him, so angry he was 
speechless. 

“I wouldn’t bother about it too 
much if I were you, Jan,” he said 
kindly. “Remember you have a se¬ 
cret you’d die rather than reveal. A 
scientific secret that could conceiva¬ 
bly do a lot of damage in the wrong 
hands—now or two hundred years 
from now. Me, I probably wouldn’t 
understand it if you told it to me. 
One thing I do know though is cops. 
Being one myself I can tell one a mile 
off.” A grin flashed across his face as 
he backed out of the door. He closed 
it until only his face and part of his 
body were visible. “You see, Jan,” he 
said softly, “Sigmund Archer was a 
cop.” 

He withdrew his head. The door 
closed softly. 


RED DEATH 

★ By LEE OWEN * 


P ERIODICALLY the ocean coasts of the 
country are swept by an invader from 
the sea, who kills off enormous amounts 
of sea-life^ Coastal people are familiar 
with the sight of the sea turning a murky 
red, and then later seeing the bodies of 
every conceivable type of sea-life turning 
up their white bellies. 

Up until recent investigations, scientists 
said that invader was protozoic and that 
it killed the sea-life by poisoning the wa¬ 
ter. Presumably the organic matter emit¬ 
ted quantities of poison which got into 
the biood stream. But this is not the case. 


Actually what the invader does is to suf¬ 
focate the fish to death 1 

The single celled organisms which color 
the sea such a deep red, react with and 
change the amount of oxygen in the wa¬ 
ter. Because they exist in such great num¬ 
ber, and oversuch a huge volume, large 
areas of the sea near the shore are ren¬ 
dered practically uninhabitable to fish be¬ 
cause the water is left with no oxygen 
that can be extracted by the gill mechan¬ 
ism. Those helpless fish caught in the 
volume simply and effectively are unable 
to breatheI 







SECRET OF THE 
BURNING FINGER 

(By $ohn If). Qaksiii 

Nobody could stand between Geller and 
that burled silver — and live. Bnt It seems 
there are forees strongr than any man ... 


G ELLER kept his hands tight¬ 
ly clenched upon the wheel. 
The dash lights of the truck’s 
sealed pressurized cab made patches 
of brilliance on his long taciturn face. 
Beyond the windows, the rocky fields 
of the moon rolled by under the star- 
hung night. The truck wheels, cling¬ 
ing to the road with their sealed-in 
gravity plates, threw into the void 
veils of white pumice like ghostly 
fingers. 

To the right of the road rose the 
Leibnitz Mountains, towering piles of 
twisting rock thirty thousand feet 
high. Geller smiled thinly, glancing 
at them. 

They held their secret so quietly, 
locked in the hardness. Other men had 


tried to wrest the treasure from them, 
and failed. But Geller felt he would 
succeed, and with success would come 
the easy life among the wealthy peo¬ 
ple of the system that, as a freight- 
handler at the Luna City docks, or a 
waiter on the asteroid yachts, he had 
always longed for. 

The road curved abruptly, and 
crawled at an angle toward a high 
hill. Geller tensed expectantly and 
shoved the accelerator to the floor. 

The truck careened over the brink 
of the hill. 

At the foot of the mountains sat a 
hemisphere of whiteness, housing the 
small frontier town of New Taos. And 
beyond that, where the mountains 
rose, stood the Burning Finger, 
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washed in a harsh silver glow. In that 
pointing bit of rock, some ten thou¬ 
sand feet high, lay all of Gqjler’s 
hopes. 

There was a dead man in a tiny 
hotel back at Port-of-the-Moon, an 
old lunar pioneer who had spent his 
younger days, among other places, in 
the Leibnitz range. The key to the 
Burning Finger had been his, and 
Geller had stuck a knife in his belly 
and taken it from him. 

As he drove on, the roadway leveled 
out. The glassteel shell that surround¬ 
ed New Taos and held its atmosphere, 
bulged from the pumice plain like a 
great beetle against the shining moun¬ 
tains and the icy dark. 

Geller felt sweat under his jacket. 
He patted his shirt, making sure he 
had the credentials, then applied the 
brake as the truck crunched to a halt 
before the transparent wall. 

He flashed his lights, and a section 
of the wall moved upward. He drove 
forward a few feet into the airlock. 
As he opened the cab door, he heard 
the rush of air entering the chamber. 
A wall port opened and one of the 
Mexican guards walked over, peering 
at him with alert brown eyes. 

“Bowman,” the man in the truck 
said, handing down the identity card. 

“You are a trader, senor?” the 
guard inquired. 

“That’s right.” He held the wheel 
tightly, knowing his hands would 
tremble if he did not. 

“There is no picture of you on this 
card, Senor Bowman. All identity 
cards require...” 

Well, he had known all along that 
it might trip him up. He had changed 
cards with a barkeep in Luna City 
who had a freedom of movement visa. 
But the barkeep hadn’t been willing to 
let Geller keep the picture from his 
own card, and the picture of the man 
called Bowman was useless to him. 

“I lost it,” Geller bluffed. “I wai 
in a fight at Iowatown, and I lost it. 1 ' 


“Por favor, senor ” the gilard be¬ 
gan, “you must produce—” 

“For God’s sake,” Geller said 
sharply. “Do you think I’d be out 
here if it wasn’t for my business?” He 
tried to appear disgusted. “The days 
of criminals escaping on the moon 
are pretty well over. I’ll be damned 
if I’ll go all the way back just be¬ 
cause I haven’t got a picture.” 

The guard hesitated, then tried to 
smile as he observed Geller carefully. 
“Si senor. Of course you cannot go 
back.” He pressed a lever and the 
inner lock door rose. 

“Pass,” he said, gesturing broadly. 

A tight quirk of humor played on 
Geller’s mouth as he yanked the shift 
and stepped on the accelerator. The 
truck rolled into the main street of 
New Taos. 

And the first barrier was behind 
him. 

TT WAS a drowsy little place, layed 
A out wheel-like about a central 
plaza. At the far side of the town 
rose the hydroponic bean factory, its 
only industry. The townspeople, a 
mixture of Mexican, Indian and Amer¬ 
ican bloods, lived life slowly in the 
dusty streets. The buildings for the 
most part were of clay. And despite 
the silver bulk of a small-rocked port 
office, the town managed to maintain 
an air of Southwestern America, from 
which most of its inhabitants had 
migrated. 

Geller drove slowly, avoiding fat 
roosters waddling in the road. Two 
boys in white shirts and trousers 
wrestled in an alley mouth. Some¬ 
where a guitar whispered, and a 
voice was lifted in the haunting 
Senora del Sol. 

The air was artificially pungent, 
and soft dusky light sifted down from 
the roof of the hemisphere high above. 
Geller parked in a lot beside a low 
building marked New Taos Cantina. 

He climbed down, making sure that 
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the gun at his hip was full, and 
walked to the bar entrance. There, he 
turned and looked beyond the glass- 
teel wall of the city. 

The Burning Finger reared its im¬ 
pregnable slender brilliance aloft, 
against the background of the range. 
The shaft of stone seemed haughty. 

“I’ve got you,” Geller murmured, 
and pushed through the Cantina door. 

A few men were at the bar, drink¬ 
ing and speaking softly. Soames sat 
off in a corner, rubbing his dirty 
yellow mustache and blinking his eyes 
from behind folds of pink fat. He 
glanced up, saw Geller, then stared 
down at the table again. 

“Terran whisky,” Geller said to the 
barkeep. “Give me the bottle.” 

He threw down a solar, took the 
bottle and walked over to Soames. He 
sat down with his back to the bar and 
lit a cigarette. 

“Took you long enough,” Soames 
grumbled. 

“Try driving that road sometime.” 

Soames shrugged, steering clear of 
an argument in exactly the same way 
he avoided work. “Any trouble?” 

“Not much. I couldn’t keep my 
picture when I traded identity cards. 
But the guard at the lock was willing 
enough to be talked down.” He 
poured two drinks. Soames gulped his 
immediately. 

“Got the fork?” he asked. The 
whisky made sucking rivers through 
his mustache. 

“In the truck. And don’t talk so 
goddamned loud.” 

Soames blinked. “All right. All 
right, only I want to get this over 
with. Maybe what the old man at 
Port-of-the-Moon said wasn’t right. 
Maybe there isn’t anything in the 
Burning Finger at all.” 

“But he had some of the silver,” 
Geller replied, striking his fist on the 
table for emphasis. “He used the fork 
to open it a year ago, and he got some 
of the silver, but he didn’t have any 


way of transporting it. He got pumice- 
cough and had to lay up for a while.” 

“Maybe it wasn’t silver,” Soames 
insisted. “Maybe—” 

“Listen,” Geller growled. “Twenty- 
eight years ago Jamie Lachlin and 
some of the others from Moonhole 
hijacked the Megathon with ten 
thousand solars in silver ingots for 
the Luna City government buildings. 
The old man was with Lachlin, and 
he said they buried it in a crypt in 
the Burning Finger, and went into 
hiding. There wasn’t any town here 
then, and all the men except the 
oldster got killed off by the law. The 
treasure is a legend on Luna. Others 
have tried to dig out the stuff, and 
failed. Now we’ve got it for certain! 

“Things like this-only happen once 
in a man’s span of years. We were 
sitting in the hotel when the old guy 
walks in drunk and starts talking. 
When you get a chance like that, you 
make it pay off!” 

“Are you sure no one found the 
body when you got the fork?” Soames 
asked quickly. “If anyone...” 

“I sent you out here to arrange for 
the rocket, not to worry about me. 
Did you fix things?” 

“Yes. Yes, I did.” Soames watched 
the table morosely. “Class F Jumper, 
gyro piloted to Luna City. Two hun¬ 
dred solars. All we had. It’s ready 
right now, down at the port.” 

Geller laughed. “Don’t worry. By 
tomorrow night, we’ll have a fortune. 
Once we’ve loaded it in the ship, I 
can tinker with the gyro and we can 
fly our own course. Right out to Ve¬ 
nus.” 

“When do we get started?” asked 
Soames. 

“There’s no sense in waiting. We 
might as well—” 

Geller’s fingers constricted on the 
whisky glass. He kept his eyes nar¬ 
rowed, not looking around. The muted 
talking of men at the bar had sudden- 
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ly ceased. And the faraway guitar was 
silent. 

Soames had his eyes wide open. 
Sweat made small beads on his mus¬ 
tache. 

" Senor” said a voice behind Gel- 
ler. 

Slowly, he stood up and turned 
around. 

HTHERE WERE two of them. The 
guard from the air lock, and a 
Terran officer from the rocket port. 
The Earthman’s face was square like 
a stone chunk. His eyes searched Gel- 
ler’s, and he kept his blue automatic 
leveled at the other man’s chest. 

“Is your name Geller?” the Earth- 
man said. 

“No. Bowman. Phillip Bowman.” 

“We have a description of you,” 
the officer said quietly, “from Control 
Police at Port-of-the-Moon. You 
killed an old man in a hotel there. A 
clerk reported your description when 
he saw you coming out of the room. 
We got it on the standard viz release.” 

“You’re mistaken,” Geller said. The 
Mexican was watching him with fear¬ 
ful eyes. The others along the bar 
were silent interested spectators. 
Soames was whispering something un¬ 
der his breath. 

“No, I’m not mistaken. Raffertez 
here reported to me that you came 
into town without an identity picture. 
We always check such matters. He 
gave me a description. Both descrip¬ 
tions match.” 

“I told you,” Soames mumbled 
thickly. “I told you to be careful...” 

“Keep quiet,” Geller snapped. 
“What are you going to do with us?” 

“Take you to the rocket port and 
ship you back on the mail shuttle.” 

“Let me finish my drink.” He 
moved his hand toward the glass, and 
grabbed for his gun. The officer shot 
and Geller ducked, swinging his 
weapon into line. It blasted once, 


loudly. The rocket officer sagged at 
the knees and collapsed in a twisted 
heap. 

Geller swung the gun on the rest 
of the men. “Stay right where you are. 
Soames, get out to the .truck and get 
the box from the dash compartment.” 

Soames moved his fat bulk rapid¬ 
ly, uttering faint bleats of terror. 
Geller backed through the door. 

“I’ve got the box,” Soames wheezed 
behind him. 

“Hold on to it. It’s the fork.” 

He slammed the doors. “Run,” he 
said quickly, “to the rocket port.” 

They dashed down the peaceful 
street. A dark-haired woman jumped 
out of their way and began to curse 
in Spanish. 

“We can’t get away,” Soames was 
puffing. “We can’t get away.” 

“We’ve come this far,” Geller 
yelled, turning to see the men just be- 
gining to come from the Cantina. 
“We’re going to get the silver!” 

They raced across the plaza and 
down another street. At the end stood 
the metal bulk of the rocket station. 
A guard saw them running and lift¬ 
ed his rifle tentatively. 

Geller fired twice, and the guard 
dropped. Heads stuck themselves from 
windows, then pulled back hastily. The 
bean factory whistle began to scream. 

Out of breath, the two staggered 
into the office. Two secretaries re¬ 
treated against one wall. By that 
time, Soames and Geller were in the 
hangar. 

A bright red Class F Jumper lay 
in one angled rack. Her sides were 
caked with rust, and the inside of the 
stern tube was sticky with sediment. 

“Inside,” Geller ordered. A Mexican 
mechanic peered from within the 
main-tube on the nearby mail rocket. 
Geller shot at him and he ducked 
back. 

Soames heaved himself up the lad¬ 
der and through the companionway. 
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Geller followed, slamming the port 
and locking it. 

He swung into the shock seat in the 
control room, Soames in the other. 
His hands flicked over the banks of 
switches, and threw home a toggle. 

The jets hummed with a troubled, 
coughing roar. 

Geller touched another stud and a 
red light outside the cabin winked. 
The doors of the launching rack 
yawned and the tractor platform 
moved the ship into the airlock. Some¬ 
thing clanged behind them, an indi¬ 
cator showed that the air had been 
removed, and the outer doors opened. 

The black sky soared over them, 
alight with the witchfire gleams of the 
distant stars. 

“We’ve got to get off Luna,” 
Soames said. “No time to lose.” 

“There’s a job to do first,” Geller 
said. 

He smashed his palm on the stud 
marked Accelerate. 

TTHE ROCKET shuddered and was 
A flung out through the wall of 
the city. The jets took hold, and the 
dusty landscape dropped away below 
them, white and shining. 

Geller made rapid adjustments on 
the gyro control. He unwound the 
tape, cut tiny alternate notches with 
his fingernails, and re-fed it hastily 
into the coordinator. His face was 
drawn tight. 

“Venus,” Soames said, reaching for 
the tape with sweaty pink hands. 
“Venus. Set the course for Venus.” 

“The tape is set for pilot control,” 
Geller told him, closing the lid of the 
gyro case with a snap. He laid his 
hands on the tube control keys. 
“We’re heading for the silver.” 

Soames babbled helplessly about 
running away. Geller let his fingers 
roam over the firing keys, feeling in 
them the end to his existence of grub¬ 
bing for a livelihood In the towns and 


the calcium camps. His fingers went 
white as he depressed certain keys. 

The coughing thunder of the jets 
drowned out Soames. The ship 
groaned, swinging ponderously. The 
landscape tilted and slid beneath 
them. 

“I know I wanted the silver like 
you did,” Soames breathed, clawing at 
Geller’s shoulder, “but I’d rather 
stay alive. They’re probably calling 
Luna City right now. A Control Po¬ 
lice ship will be on the way any time 
now! Let’s get out....for Christ’s 
sake, Geller... let’s get out...” 

His voice was sandpaper, his face 
pale and blotchy like spoiled meat. 

Added acceleration rocked the ship. 

And Geller chuckled quietly. 

The Leibnitz Mountains made a 
solid wall of white in front of the 
ship. And out of the mountains rose 
the decaying pinnacle of the Burning 
Finger. 

Soames retched helplessly in the 
shock chair as Geller -maneuvered the 
ship close to the top of the stone 
prominence. 

At last he jockeyed into the proper 
position and shut off the jets. Pres¬ 
sor beams, darting down to the sur¬ 
face far below, held them aloft. 

Geller reached for the box he had 
salvaged from the truck. He slipped 
into a pressure suit and took the hel¬ 
met from the adjoining locker. 

“I’m not going,” Soames said “I 
don’t want it that much.” 

Geller lifted his gun in one gloved 
hand. “You’re going.” 

Soames swallowed and reached for 
a suit. His eyes were smoking mad¬ 
houses where fear began to twist the 
brain into strange patterns. 

They clanked to the lock, waited for 
the air to vanish, and stepped outside 
into a world of blinding whiteness. 

The two men stood on the Burning 
Finger. It was a square column of 
rock with a wide plateau-like top. This 
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upper surface was tilted at nearly a 
seventy-five degree angle, and the ship 
was anchored at one of the lower cor¬ 
ners. 

Up the long slope of whiteness, 
there was a square outcropping. 

“That’s it,” Geller murmured tin- 
nily through the headphones. “That’s 
where the silver is.” 

Soames looked about and clutched 
at him. A retching sound rattled 
through the phone. 

The drop was ten thousand feet, 
straight down. 

“Get back in the ship,” Soames 
muttered incoherently. “In the 
ship...” 

He started toward the rocket. Gel¬ 
ler struck his arm with the gun and 
dragged him a few feet up the slope. 

“Walk ahead of me, Soames. Walk 
ahead of me or I’ll kill you.” 

OOAMES staggered up the steep 
^ slope, chattering crazily in the 
phone. 

They toiled upward, tiny figures 
against a contrasting background of 
glaring white mountains and distant 
black sky. 

Soames tripped on a rock. The 
boulder went careening down the hill, 
driven out into the airless void be¬ 
yond the cliff where it swung down¬ 
ward in a long drifting arc. It van¬ 
ished beyond the bubble of New 
Taos, still curving toward the ground. 

Soames watched the spectacle, fas¬ 
cinated. “I’m not going to do it, Gel¬ 
ler. I don’t want the silver.” 

The other man struck him again 
and they continued their march up¬ 
ward. 

They reached the square outcrop¬ 
ping and halted. Geller moved a safe 
distance from Soames and stuck the 
gun in his belt. With fumbling gloved 
hands, he opened the black case and 
pulled out a large tuning fork. 

This was the thing he had gotten 
from the old man, who had worked to 


make it for twenty long years. A sim¬ 
ple tuning fork, but adjusted to give 
out a special set of vibrations. The 
old man had remembered the secret 
of opening the crypt from his earlier 
days, and labored to recast another 
key to the treasure. 

Soames watched from inside his 
helmet like a man caged. His eyes 
blinked with monotonous regularity in 
the white glare. 

Geller waited, looking at the fork. 
So much was wrapped up in that 
small instrument. He almost did not 
have the courage to use it. 

But there was another strength 
pouring through him. The strength of 
security, and a rich easy life. That 
was the prime driving force, overcom¬ 
ing all others. 

He struck the fork on his boot and 
held it against the rock. He could feel 
It Transmitting forced vibration. 

For a minute, nothing happened. 

“No silver,” Soames was gurgling, 
clapping his hands together. “No sil¬ 
ver, no silver, no silver_” 

To Geller, it was as if he stood on 
the rim of the world. Not the bright 
rocky world of Luna, but the warm 
rich world of wealth. The little fork 
vibrating in his fist would decide 
whether he would go to that world, or 
be forever lost in the void of being 
nothing and nobody. 

The vibrations were dying away. 

Geller began to pray, softly, fer¬ 
vently, the only way he knew. 

“Goddam you, open up... open 
up...goddam you...open_” 

And a counterweight creaked and a 
piece of rock moved. 

Pile upon silver square pile it stood, 
delicately balanced, making a sheen 
that filled the hollow rock. Geller 
stepped back and laughed, loudly and 
happily, examing the beauty of it. The 
hoard.... 

Lachlin’s silver! 

He seized Soames by the arm. 
“Start carrying those ingots*to the 
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ship.” Everything had to be done 
quickly now, methodically. 

QOAMES hefted several of the 
bars, nearly weightless in the re¬ 
duced gravity. He started down the 
slope, stumbled once, got up, looked 
back at Geller, and vanished into the 
ship. 

Geller felt coldness on his back.- 
Those eyes no longer belonged to 
Soames. They belonged to something 
else.. .something that was driven 
into madness by the fear and the aw¬ 
ful splendor of the rising mountains. 

He drew his gun and waited. But 
Soames reappeared and labored up the 
hill. Together, then, they began to 
carry down more ingots. 

Geller emerged from the rocket at 
the end of the third trip to see Soames 
standing rigidly at the top of the long 
slope. 

“What’s wrong?” Geller asked 
through the phone. 

“Look there,” Soames breathed. 
“Look there!” 

Geller twisted. A rocket was rising 
from New Taos. 

“They’re after us,” Soames was 
saying. “They’re after us, Geller.” 

“That’s the mail rocket I Probably 
sent out just now to bring help. They 
have no force in New Taos. They 
can’t stop us.” 

He kept quiet. Soames was lifting 
one of the silver ingots high over his 
head. “They’re coming for us,” his 
voice creaked through the phone as if 
it sounded from some ancient grave. 
“I’m not going to help you any 
more...” 

His arms came down and the ingot 
flashed free, spiraling toward Geller’s 
head. Soames reached for another bar. 

Throwing the silver away, thought 
Geller. Throwing it away .... 

He fired up the slope. Soames fell. 
He kept on firing. The bullets spanged 
into the stacked ingots. The precision 


balance of the silver was broken. 
They began to move. The piles buck¬ 
led. Ingots mushroomed outward, past 
the body of Soames. 

More and more of them tumbled 
from the crypt. They rolled down the 
hill in great silver waves. 

Geller stood at the edge of the pla¬ 
teau, watching them, nearly hypno¬ 
tized by the eye-shattering brilliance. 

Suddenly, he screamed and turned 
and ran for the ship. 

But the first of the ingots struck 
him and he staggered. The avalanche 
slammed against his body. He felt 
himself carried backward, flung out 
into space in the middle of turning 
metallic confusion. 

He stopped screaming and watched 
the silver bars spin all around him. 
Their momentum carried him out and 
down, in a kind of unreal floating 
gravitational pull. The Burning Fin¬ 
ger fell away in the sky. 

He was still watching the Burn¬ 
ing Finger when the fall ended. He 
felt a rock pressing into his back, 
bending it. 

His back bent double.... and his 
body broke apart. 

The Control Police came out in a 
flier and gathered up all of Lachlin’s 
twenty-eight year old hoard, from 
where it was strewn on the pumice 
plain. They took the body of Soames 
from the Burning Finger. One of them 
commented, as Earthmen always did 
when looking at the Leibnitz Moun¬ 
tains of the moon reaching into the 
night sky, that any one would be a 
fool to try and conquer that awful 
majesty. 

They had found all of the silver, 
and only a few scattered pieces of 
something once called Geller. 

They climbed back into the flier. It 
rose in the bleak sky, a tiny spot 
against the mountains. The Burning 
Finger watched with eternal white 
strength. 
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T ODAY is October 23rd—and some¬ 
what of a special day. I’ll tell you 
the reason why it’s so special in 
just a minute. But first, I want to discuss 
the pile of fanzines here beside me for re¬ 
view this time. 

I enjoy reading them and enjoy review¬ 
ing them, but it’s quite a job to do proper¬ 
ly. Sometimes I overlook or lose one be¬ 
fore reviewing it. I don’t intend to. Some¬ 
times I get absent-minded and review the 
same fanzine twice in the same month. Or 
so I’m told. 

A few months ago I got the idea of 
having the faneds review their own fan¬ 
zines. Play it up big. ..sell them on the 
idea that they are in business for them¬ 
selves and they should be their own ad¬ 
vertising agents... ask them to make the 
CLUB HOUSE really just conducted by 
me. Then I could sit* back and take it 
easy, writing an editorial in this spot, and 
let the fans do all the work... 

But only a few of them bit for that 
line. So I was back practically where I 
started. In fact I had never left there. I 
still had nearly all the fanzines to review. 
My guess is that the faneds want me to 
read their zines, and know darned well I 
would be too lazy to if they sent in re¬ 
views written by themselves. 

But all that is changing now. The strug¬ 
gle to keep the Wolf away from my door 
is over. No, I haven’t sold a story for 
fifteen thousand dollars. Nor has Holly¬ 
wood given me a quarter of a million for 
screen rights to So Shall Ye Reap. Noth¬ 
ing like that. 

What is the simplest, most effective way 
to keep the Wolf from the door? Open the 
door and invite it ini Nobody ever thought 
of that before. Not only invite it in, but 
put it to workl Not only that, but—well, 
why not marry the Wolf? Especially when 
her very name suggests it. Mari Wolf. 

Today she’s arriving from California. 
She doesn’t know about this big stack of 
fanzines to be reviewed. And before she 
knows it, she’s going to become Mari Phil¬ 
lips. As they used to say in high school 
geometry, “Q.E.D.” 

From now on this department will have 
an associate conductor. How does Rog and 
Mari Phillips sound to you? OK. I’ll write 
the editorial and she can review Hie fan¬ 
zines. Or should I let her have something 
to say about It? It just could be, you know, 


ROG PHILLIPS 


that I won’t be the boss in the family.... 

It’s now Saturday instead of Monday. 
Mari and I were married at the Country 
Church in the City, in Chicago, on Tues¬ 
day, October 24th, at four in the after¬ 
noon. Ray Palmer and Bea Mahaffey held 
us erect when our knees shook too much. 
Howard Browne, Bill Hamling and Lila 
Shaffer were there, too. After it was all 
over, and Mari and I were leaving the 
church, they were outside forming a lane 
which we had to go through, showered by 

Afterward there was a wedding banquet. 
Wedding cake and everything. In a few 
days now we’ll be starting for New York, 
taking our time and seeing a few of the 
sights, such as, perhaps, the caves in Ken¬ 
tucky. 

But—and am 1 disappointed—Mari re¬ 
fuses to be relegated to assistant con¬ 
ductor of the CLUB HOUSE. She may be 
my competitor, writing a fanzine review 
column in a rival magazine, Imagination. 

Not only that, I’m going to have to write 
better than I ever wrote before. Even then 
it’s likely to be a losing game. The time 
will come very soon when my wife will be 
a better writer than I can ever be. You’ll 
be seeing her work in science-fiction mag¬ 
azines soon, but I rather think you’ll be 
seeing a lot more of it in the smooth-paper 
magazines. So keep your eyes on the name 
Mari Wolf. It’s going places. Some day 
soon she will be a big money writer—and 
then she can support me in the manner in 
which I want to become accustomed. 

Now to the fanzines, which I must re¬ 
view alone. 

THE CINVENTION MEMORY BOOK : 
Those of you who haven’t bought your 
copy yet had better order it soon. There 
aren’t many left. For those of you who 
don’t know what it is, it is the fanzine 
put together by the Cincinnati Fantasy 
Group who held the convention in 1949. 
It’s a dollar. You can get it by sending 
your dollar to Don Ford, Box 116, Sharon- 
ville, Ohio. Even if you didn’t attend the 
Cinvention it will be worth it. 

FAN DIRECTORY : 25c; Len J. Mof- 
fatt, 5969 Lanto St., Bell Gardens, Calif.. 
This is not a fanzine but a printed book¬ 
let containing the names and addresses 
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and activities of four hundred and four 
active science-fiction and fantasy fans. It 
is a serious and worthwhile work, and I 
hope it grows and keeps up to date each 
year. A sort of Who’s Who in fandom. Its 
co-sponsors are the Fantasy Foundation 
and the National Fantasy Fan Federa¬ 
tion. All of you should send for a copy, 
not only for the information it contains, 
but in order to help make this a paying 
project. If I know anything about print¬ 
ing costs, Len Moffatt and his co-sponsors 
will lose money unless they sell every 
copy. t * * 

STF NEWS LETTER: 10c; Bob Tuck¬ 
er, Box 260, Bloomington, Illinois. A 
photo-offset newszine of eight pages, pub¬ 
lished bi-monthly. The October issue con¬ 
tains the Norwescon report, including the 
news that three hundred and seventy-five 
attended, six hundred and twenty dollars 
was garnered at the auction of original 
illustrations from the prozines, and nun- 
dreds of other interesting facts about the 
convention last Labor Day. 

THE EXPLORER: 10c; 50c/yr. ; Ed 
Noble, Jr., Box 49, Girard, Penna.. Pub¬ 
lished by and for the ISFCC, the In¬ 
ternational Science-Fantasy Correspondence 
Club. A letter accompanies the October is¬ 
sue. I think a lot of you new fans who 
don’t get this zine are missing something 
you are looking for. Why don’t you send 
for a copy and see for yourself? 

SINISTERRA: 25c; quarterly, g.m. 
Carr, 3200 Harvard N., Seattle 2, Wn.. 
A publication of The Nameless Ones, the 
fan group of Seattle. Blue paper cover 
with cover illustration by Phillip Barker. 
The index lists such interesting titles as 
‘‘On Dreaming of Dragons" by Gordon 
Springer—a poem; “Operation Shrinkage” 
by Leslie H. Jones, a very clever little 
story I enjoyed reading. You’ll find plenty 
of other interesting stories and articles in 
the thirty-six pages of this well put to¬ 
gether fanzine. ^ ^ 

FANTASY ADVERTISER: 15c; 1745 
Kenneth Road, Glendale, Calif.. A nice 
little photo-offset adzine with some well 
worth reading articles and stories besides. 
Squires, the editor, does some interesting 
editorializing. After having read several is¬ 
sues I think his comments are the most 
interesting thing in the zine. But of course 
the main reason for subscribing to this 
zine is to read the ads with the object 
of selling or buying back issue stf mag¬ 
azines and books. Practically any maga¬ 
zine ever printed in the science fiction line 
is advertised for sale, and at a reasonable 
price, too. 

• * • 

SCIENCE, FANTASY, AND SCIENCE- 
FICTION: 20c; Frank Dietz, P.O. Box 698, 
Kings Park, N.Y.. Frank la quite an ex¬ 
pert at the printing game now. It’e a 
pleasure to see how nice each oopy of his 


zine is in its technical makeup. And the 
contents are tops too. You can’t get a bet¬ 
ter fanzine. It’s the official organ of the 
fan artist group as well as a generalzine. 
The “Chat with the editor" is always in¬ 
teresting. This issue also contains reports 
on the Phila. conference, the N.Y. conclave, 
and the Hydra Club New Year’s Party, 
all with pictures taken there of notables 
and groups. An article, "Problems of 
Space" is concluded. Beginning next issue 
is a series of articles discussing the prob¬ 
able conditions of non-oxygen breathing 
alien life. That should be especially inter¬ 
esting. Did you know that there is germ 
life right here on earth that dies in oxygen 
atmosphere, and thrives in other types of 
atmosphere such as ammonia? It’s true. 

EGOBOO : no price listed, but you should 
be ashamed to ask for it unless you send 
at least a dime. The Nekromantikon Press, 
1905 Spruce Ave., Kansas City 1, Mo.. 
This is not a fanzine, but a small booklet 
containing a story whose title is “Egoboo”. 
It’s a satire on fandom, or a "romantic 
fantasy of the fortieth century”. Only 
thing wrong with it is that I can’t find 
who wrote the darned thing... 

BABEL: free; Stellarian Publications, 
416 Simpson Ave., Aberdeen, Wash.. Not 
far from Seattle and connected with “The 
Nameless Ones” of Seattle. A newszine, it 
says, but it’s more like a regular fanzine 
in contents than a newszine. There’s an 
interesting article on symbols in the is¬ 
sue sent for review. It’s by James Bass. 
The Terran Society, the fan group of 
Aberdeen, seems to be growing. You know, 
it’s really amazing when you stop to think 
of all the fan clubs all over the country 
that hold regular meetings and get-togeth¬ 
ers. 


CHALLENGE: 30c; Lillith Lorraine, 
quarterly, a poetry fan magazine by one 
of fandom’s greatest poets. There seem to 
be a lot of poets in fandom. Challenge has 
been well received, and shows promise of 
getting a large list of subscribers. In this 
issue, (Fall 1950), are quite a few stellar 
fan names. But Lillith has what I think 
is the best poem of the whole issue. "Em¬ 
press of the Stars”. Wish I could print 
it here for all of you to read. If you like 
poetry you’ll enjoy this zine. 


NEKROMANTIKON: 25c; Manly Banis¬ 
ter, 1905 Spruce Ave., Kansas City 1, 
MO.. “Amateur Magazine of Weird and 
Fantasy”. Unless this zine has a paid cir¬ 
culation of at least a thousand copies I 
don’t see how it can possibly break even. 
It isn’t a fanzine in a way, but is definite¬ 
ly an outlet for top quality fan writing. 
You’ll have to see it to fully realize what 
I mean. This fall issue contains three 
items. “Twilight Fell at Camelot” by M. 
Houston, "Why Abdul Alhazred Went 
Mad” by D. R. Smith, and an article on 
"Lillith Lorraine and the Avalon World 
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Arts Academy” with a picture of Lillith— 
a very attractive woman. 

SLANT: no. 4, Autumn 1950; to get a 
copy send him any one of the science fic¬ 
tion magazines you happen to have—even 
this copy of Amazing after you’ve finished 
reading it. Walter A. Wills and James 
White, 170 Upper Newtownards Road, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

This zine is definitely growing. I remem¬ 
ber the first issue last year and all the 
trouble they had getting it out. And the 
priceless pun its editor pulled: “My father 
was a printer and I’m just reverting to 

Ken Bulmer authors a nice story 
with a chess twist, entitled “Spacemate”. 
Geoffrey Cobbe has a saga of the space- 
ways called “Black Bart’s Revenge”. The 
story is far from corny in spite of the 
title... 

You know, I think the fan editors in 
4his country should subscribe just to see 
what can be done to get some new inter¬ 
est in their own zines. Slant really has it 

WONDER: Michael Tealby, 8 Burfield 
Ave., Loughborough, Leics, England; 
three issues for one American promag. 
Another fanzine from the British Isles 
Even if they were no good we should sub¬ 
scribe to them in order to help them out 
over there. But they’re tops. Not only in 
contents but in printing. They seem to 
put more thought into them over there. 
And of course with printing and profes¬ 
sional markets somewhat limited there 
they get better talent in their stories and 
articles. 

Ken Slater has an article on Flying 
Saucers. Fiction includes, “New Order” by 
Peter J. Ridley, "In This Lonesome Wood** 
by Peter Russell, and “Requiem” by John 
Allen. All good. 

F ANT ASM: no. 3; 6c; 6/26c; Lawrence 
Campbell, 43 Tremont St., Malden 48, 
Massachusetts. A real amateur fanzine, 
half size, a combination of mimeo and pen¬ 
cil. The editor says, “We have a new col¬ 
umn by Carl Reddy which we hope you’ll 
like. A story by Frank L. Hillman we 
think is pretty good and another install¬ 
ment of "The Story of the Atom”. Also 
more book reviews as requested. Next is¬ 
sue will probably have “The Curse of 
Amon Bab...” There’s more than that, 
however, and an excellent three color cov¬ 
er. 

SEETEE : 10c; W. D. Knapheide, Tellu¬ 
rian Stfictioneers, 3046 Jackson St, San 
Francisco 15, Calif.. October issue. A very 
small zine, but those of you in the Bay 
Area should be very interested in its con¬ 
tents. 

JOURNAL OF SPACE FLIGHT : 26c; 
published by the Chicago Rocket Society, 
Wayne Proell, 10630 S. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago 43, Ill.. One of the most informa¬ 


tive fanzines published, and dealing with 
only factual material related to space 
flight and its problems, and the problems 
we will encounter when we reach other 
planets and the moon. If you live in or 
near Chicago you will also he interested 
in attending their meetings, held in Roose¬ 
velt College once a month. Lead article 
this issue is "The Significance of Monatom¬ 
ic Gases in Planetary Space Operations” 
by Wayne Proell himself. "Rocket Ab¬ 
stracts” is- a department containing short 
digests of items of interest on rocketry, 
edited by N. J. Bowman. 

FANTASY-TIMES: 10c; twice a month; 
James V. Taurasi, 137-03 32nd Ave., 
Flushing, N.Y.. Fandom’s top newszine. I 
doubt if there's a thing of interest to stf 
fans that isn't caught and put in this zine 
within two weeks of its happening—and 
often long before you could learn of it oth¬ 
erwise. “Fantasy Forecasts” announces 
what’s going to appear in the prozines be¬ 
fore they even reach the stands I 

In the second September issue is the an¬ 
nouncement that Olaf Stapledon died Sept. 
7 in Caldy, Cheshire, at the age of 64. His 
story “Odd John” contained some very 
wonderful passages and ideas, and power¬ 
ful characterization. It compared with 
many of G. K. Chesterton’s books. But the 
point I want to bring out here is that Sta¬ 
pledon died September 7th and Fantasy- 
Times has it in their mid-September issue. 
There are similar things that F-T latches 
onto, and brings to you, that you can’t 
get in your daily newspaper because they 
aren’t of general interest. Every fan 
should get F-T just like he should get 
his daily newspaper. 

FAN-VET: “Devoted to the interests of 
the fantasy fan in the armed forces.” 
This is a fanzine that will go somewhat 
along the same lines as its companion zine, 
Fantasy-Times. However, it will be for the 
fan in the armed forces, keeping him in¬ 
formed of other fans at home and also 
with him in the armed forces. If you who 
read this are under contract to Uncle Sam, 
send your name and mailing address so 

f ou can get copies. If you would like to 
elp out on this project either financially 
or with brains and muscles in the actual 
publishing, write to THE FANTASY VET¬ 
ERANS ASSOCIATION, Secretary Ray 
Van Houghton, 409 Market St., Paterson 
3, NJ.. 

The current issue of Fan-Vet contains 
the news that Art Rapp has joined the 
army, and that Bob Sheridan, well-known 
New Jersey fan-artist, who was about to 
get his discharge from the army, will have 
to stay in for an indefinite period due to 
the Korean war. 

That isn’t all, but it’s all there’s room 
for this time. If you sent me your fanzine 
to be reviewed and it seems to have been 
overlooked, remember that it takes about 
(Concluded on page 162) 



LUNAR ECLIPSE 

By L. A. BURT 


T HE RECENT eclipse of the Moon 
visible in the Northern portion of the 
United States was as usual, a spectacular 
and startling astronomical phenomenon. To 
watch the shadow of the Earth start to 
creep across the face of the Moon and to 
realize that actually it was racing there, 
was impressive. And since the Lunar 
eclipse was almost total, an excellent op¬ 
portunity was had to make interesting as¬ 
tronomical observations of stars located at 
time visually near the edge of the Moon. 
The Einstein effect due to the bending of 
the light beam by the mass of the Moon 
was too small to be measured with present 
instruments. Nevertheless interesting data 
were recorded. 

An eclipse of the Moon may provide an 
opportunity in the not distant future for 
another additional and even more startling 
display, a display in which the handiwork 
of men may be seen. Of course it will de¬ 
pend upon the eventual development of 
the rocket. Since this is inevitable we will 
undoubtedly see the display. 

What could be more effective than as¬ 
tronomical fireworks! These would be per¬ 
fectly feasible of course if men could 
make the trip. And if large or even mod¬ 
est quantities of oxygenated explosives and 
flash powders were fired against the 
Earth-shadow darkened face of the Moon 
we'd realize a significant event. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact this has been planned in future 
rocketry. What a thrill would be conveyed 


to the peoples of the Earth if they could 
see a man-made pyrotechnic display 
against the darkened face of Luna! 

Whether or not men themselves attain 
the Moon’s surface this soon isn’t too im¬ 
portant really, for that pyrotechnic dis¬ 
play will probably be given with remote- 
controlled missiles sent against Luna’s 
face. The niceties of this method still re¬ 
main to be worked out, but it’s in the 
cards, it goes almost without saying. 

Another facet of the eclipse phenomenon, 
distinctly not fictional is the fact that the 
surface of the Moon suffers a drop in 
temperature when the cold Earthian shad¬ 
ow rolls across. This is perfectly obvious 
when one realizes that we are seeing night 
on the Moon during the eclipse. The Earth 
interposes its bulk between the Sun’s rays 
and the Moon, and deprived of its sole 
source of heat the Moon can only radiate 
and cool off, which the loose pumice sur¬ 
face does with alacrity. 

At such times the frigid Lunar surface 
becomes even colder than it normally is. 
To men on the Moon during a Lunar 
eclipse, the eclipse would be that of the 
Sun, in contrast. And they would be the 
first to see the Earth cut across the Solar 
disk. That too would be a thrill. But to 
men in such a position, standing on Luna’s 
icy pumice it is doubtful if they could 
be thrilled any longer. They would have 
achieved the ultimate. And remember, al¬ 
ways, the day and the time are coming... 


WARPED SPACE 

* By JUNE LURIE * 


R ECENTLY someone wrote into the 
magazine asking half-seriously, half- 
humorously, “what is a space-warp?’’ 
That’s perfectly understandable. The ex¬ 
pression is often tossed around with great 
facility by authors, particularly those 
with a considerable problem to solve. “Ran 
threw the control and the Astrid found 
itself meshed in the black nothingness of 
a space-warp...” 

Well, a space warp is handy to have 
around but it doesn’t mean much to our 
physical sense because we never encounter 
save in the most abstruse form—in rel¬ 
ativity theory. And then we only sort of 
get a picture by analogy, by comparison 
with more familiar “warps’’. 

Consider a piece of rubber sheet 
stretched taut. This represents a world, 
a universe to two-dimensional creatures, 
“flatlanders” as they’re often called. To 
them there is no up and down—only for¬ 
ward backward, sideways. Now if this 
rubber sheet were shaped in the form of a 
sphere or ball we could say that the flat¬ 
landers “space has been warped.” Their 
universe would have no edges as before 


but would have no beginning and no end. 

We know that a beam of light when 
passing near a star, is bent. We say that 
the space around the star is “warped”. 
We mean by extension something very 
similar to the warping which has taken 
place in the flatlanders’ two-dimensional 
world. It is in effect an amplification of 
the "fourth” dimension. 

We see a warped space as one not of 
this universe. We see it as a fourth-dimen- 

- sional twist in time and space, completely 
out of tune and key with our universe. 
What the actual conditions in such a space 
would be assuming we could physically 
visit it, we can’t even guess. We don’t 
even know if such a space exists. We’re 
inclined to think it does but the only ex¬ 
perimental proof of it is the bending of a 
thin beam of light near a star. 

Admittedly that’s not much help in try¬ 
ing to visualize the space warp the sci- 
ence-fictioners speak of; but then, the 
mind is a free agent. We’ll go along and 
imagine anything we want inside our 

- space warps, including the fourteen head¬ 
ed dragons with the purple eyes... 



The Reader’s 



LETTER OF THE MONTH 


Dear Ed: 

It has taken about twenty years to write 
this letter so no doubt it will be full of 
disjointed ideas; but in that length of time 
I have managed to work up quite a few 
gripes and I must mention a lot of them. 
Since I started reading sf with the issue 
of Science Wdnder Stories which pictured 
a tidal-wave I have tried many different 
magazines. And while I do not consider 
myself an expert, T do feel that my expe¬ 
rience in sampling has given me some 
ideas of what I want. 

First of all, the main reason that I am 
moved to write to you is to say congratu¬ 
lations for the November cover. I don’t 
care what it is just so there are no nude 
women or BEMs on it so that I have to 
throw the cover away before I can read it 
in public. Personally, I would prefer 
mechanical designs or scientific drawings. 
Since I read the sf partly for the science 
angle, I do not care to have the cover look 
as though it were pornography or chil¬ 
dren’s comics. As to the inside illustrations 
I agree with Kirk Raymond. I doubt if 
scantily clad girls will ever be exploring 
the asteroids. 

As to stories: It seems that you have 
some discussion on concerning your half¬ 
page shorts. I like them very much since 
I often find that they have much more 
thought-provoking information per inch 
than the stories per yard. (By the way, 
did Milton Matthew “Around She Goes’’ 
figure how much change that twenty mil¬ 
lionths of a second per day makes in 
earth’s orbit?) My vote also goes for lots 
of stories rather than two or three long 
ones. I think AS feels that way, too. 

In The Reader’s Forum I appreciate 
your answer to Steve Bartolowitch saying 
that stories must have drama to be in¬ 
teresting. However, some authors could 
find some drama without using the same 
sort of “conflict” so often. Perhaps enough 
“information” could be put into a story to 
make it interesting. 

Another word about stories: Brothers 
Under the Skin is well written with a 
plot that follows through in unbroken 
style. BUT, I am glad Vance is only writ¬ 
ing about his women. If he did one of 
your covers with his ideas of women I 
would be afraid to take one home. 


In re the tempest in the observatory, 
I think you are both right. It is undoubt¬ 
edly true that the bulk of the mag’s read¬ 
ers never write to the ed, or belong to 
fan clubs, or go to conventions. However, 
I do not agree that they are only inter¬ 
ested in entertainment. After some of the 
circuitous logic in some sf mags I am sure 
no such reader would ever buy another. 
It is true that readers are interested in 
science and want facts. This is one rea¬ 
son I vote for scientific pictures on covers. 
The average reader wants to feel that he 
is learning more about science even as 
he reads an enjoyable story. He feels 
that he is progressing beyond the lay¬ 
man who has not studied the wonders of 
the universe. Not only that, he also likes 
to be looked upon as a man who is seri¬ 
ous minded. Therefore, give him a cover 
that agrees with his state of mind and 
with the things he wants people to think 
when they see him reading Hie sf. 

Well, speaking of circuitous things, this 
letter has completed the cycle from covers 
to covers! 

Wess Wakefield 
60 Big Spring Avenue 
Newville, Pennsylvania 

Our thanks to Mr. Wakefield for hav¬ 
ing something of importance to say, and 
for saying it clearly and succinctly. — Ed. 

HOW MANY ARE THERE? 

Dear Editor: 

OK! I am one of the people you sent 
the S.O.S. for in your November issue. 

I never write you letters nor do I be¬ 
long to fan clubs, etc. I have been a 
reader for over 21 years. 

I am in the mid-40’s and my income is 
well up in the five figure bracket. 

My answers follow: 

(a) I am vitally interested in science. 

(b) I want science as a basis of the 
stories. 

Frankly, some of the stories themselves 
are a bit childish, especially when they 
attempt to bring in love interest. The 
reason I have read your book for over 21 
years has been because of the scientific 
angle, surely not for the childish love af¬ 
fairs often worked into the stories. It’s 
not that I object to the human element 
(Continued on page 152) 
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Locked in your mind may be the germ of a valuable idea 
... an undeveloped aptitude ... a hidden talent. And the 
key that can help unlock those capabilities of yours is 
training- sound, practical, down-to-earth training! 
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were developed through study with I. C. S. 
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themselves — and who proceeded to do something about it. 
While others (equally gifted, perhaps) plodded along in 
routine Jobs, they mastered I. C. S. Courses . . . qualified 
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(Continued From Pago 150) 
being worked into the stories but that the 
authors seem to be 'at a loss as to how 
to handle it. 

(c) I suppose that I am a “fan 
though it would never occur to me to join 
a fan club or write letters to your pub¬ 
lication. 

If there is any one thing to which I 
do object (and to which various friends 
of mine object), it is your covers. I tell 
you that I feel ashamed many times to 
carry the magazine out in the open. 1 
cover it up with a newspaper. I am NOT 
ashamed to read scientific fiction—indeed 
I have persuaded many people to start 
reading it!—but I am ashamed to be seen 
carrying a magazine with a cover that 
looks as if it were a sex magazine. 

A friend of mine, who is around 60 
and who holds a very fine position in the 
business world, also loves to read your 
book, yet, is embarrassed by the covers. 

I wonder if you realize how many of 
your readers are men in the 40’s and 50’s, 
holding positions in the upper brackets? 
They don’t write to you for many rea¬ 
sons. My own guess is that reason num¬ 
ber one would be your covers. It may 
sound funny to you but many of us just 
hate to tell people that we read your book 
because of the wide-spread impression 
amongst non-readers that your book is 
some sort of school-boy, “sexy” book. 

I know this is not true but your cov¬ 
ers make it difficult for us. 

Long Time Reader 

We do ivish that you had furnished your 
name and address; we would have deleted 
them in publishing your letter had you 
instructed us to do so. Letters such as 
this are of value to us, but we want to 
be ",sure they are bona-fide. Enough of 
them indicating what you want AMAZ¬ 
ING STORIES to be, will make such 
changes inevitable. — Ed. 

NOW WE KNOW1 
Dear Editor: 

You certainly ruined your chances for 
the Space Academy with your answer to 
Mr. Sorey’s letter regarding “escape velo¬ 
city"! As an old rocket jockey, stf-wise, 
for some fifteen years, it behooves me to 
set the matter straight on its tail-fins. 

First, regarding your answer: an ac¬ 
celeration of 7 G’s means the rocket 
blasts with a total of foot-pounds of en¬ 
ergy equal to seven times its weight at 
sea-level. Now, this could or could not 
lift the rocket off the Earth—depending 
entirely on how long it kept blasting. If 
it blasted about four minutes, it should 
make it. If the rocket blast lasted only 
a split-second, it would raise the rocket 
just a few feet off the ground. 

But to explain the matter, a layman 
needs to understand only this: velocity 
means the speed of the object; accelera¬ 
tion means an increase in the speed of the 


object. Other than that, a layman merely 
has to think. 

The “pull” of gravity at 6ea-level (it 
decreases or “gets weaker” very gradually, 
the higher you go) is equal to an acceler¬ 
ation of 7 miles per second. Theoretically, 
a man falling from 20,000 feet should 
be falling so fast when he neared the 
ground that the wind would tear him 
to pieces. Actually, the air resistance 
slows him down, usually to a velocity a 
little over 150 miles per hour, within a 
few seconds... unless he opens his para¬ 
chute. But a few have fallen 5,000 feet 
and lived! 

Since there is no such air resistance 
in outer space, velocity is said to be con¬ 
stant. Actually, it isn’t. 

Now, to jump right off the Earth, a 
rocket must reach the velocity of 7 miles 
per second. Once it does, it can stop blast¬ 
ing and simply coast. 

But gravity is very much like magnet¬ 
ism, in a way. Gravity will still be “pull¬ 
ing” at the rocket, even without weight. 
And gradually, the rocket's speed or velo¬ 
city will be slowed. At a distance of about 
200,000 miles, a very slight weight will re¬ 
turn and the rocket will start falling back 
to Earth. Again, no weight. 

The neat thing about this, however, is 
that if you blast off in a curve that brings 
you directly in front of the Moon—mak¬ 
ing allowance for the Moon’s movement 
around the Earth—the “pull" of the 
Moon’s gravity will be greater than that 
of Earth. So your rocket will start fall¬ 
ing toward the Moon. Then, for this one 
trip, you need only enough fuel to de¬ 
celerate—decrease your speed—and come 
gently to rest on the Moon. 

At present, it isn’t the human passen¬ 
gers who are the problem, but the fuel. 
Chemical fuels, now used in rocket mis- 
dentally—of atomic energy are well with- 
fuel you need to supply enough power, 
the bigger the rocket must be to hold it, 
which means the more fuel you need to 
lift the bigger rocket—it’s a vicious circle. 
A chemical fuel rocket the size of Mt. 
Everest just might make it. But there 
aren’t enough of the proper minerals for 
such a fuel on the face of the Earth to 
fill that ship’s tanks. 

Atomic energy is something else again. 
The power limits—there are limits, inci¬ 
dentally—of atomic energy are well, with¬ 
in our requirements. All we have to do 
is develop some means of harnessing atom¬ 
ic energy to rocket propulsion. 

Then, according to all indications, we 
should be able to build a spaceship that 
can carry men and provisions to the 
Moon, and return. Acceleration needn’t be 
too strenuous on the passengers. At 4 G’s 
acceleration, you would reach the required 
“escape velocity" of 7 miles per second 
within 8 minutes—not too strenuous at 
all, if you’re lying down. All you need is 
a fuel powerful enough to deliver 4 G’s 
thrust—and enough of it to continue 
(Continued on page 154) 
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blasting for eight minutes—to get the 
rocket off the Earth. 

Landing on the Moon, which has only 
one-sixth the gravity of Earth, would be 
much easier and demand much less fuel. 

However, theoretically Mr. Sorey was 
right I A ship that could take off at a 
comfortable 50 miles per hour—like a 
Piper Cub lightplane—and keep right on 
going could easily escape Earth and reach 
any other planet. The amount of fuel it 
would take is something else again. But 
someday, of course, we may have that 
kind of power to throw around. 

By then, we should have reached the 
stars. 

Joe Gibson 

24 Kensington Ave. 

Jersey City 4, N. J. 

Our answer to Mr. Sorey’s letter was 
to prove or disprove a theory of ours: 
the average reader of stf is not especially 
interested in how or why—but WHO. In 
short, it is the people and their problems 
in the stories that keep the readers' eyes 
glued to the page—not the properties of 
mass or the speed of light while passing 
through Aunt Gertrude’s vermiform ap¬ 
pendix. So, in reply to Mr. Sorey, we 
gave him what, on the surface at least, 
would pass as a nice glib answer, but one 
not solidly based on fact—then sat back 
and made ready to count the letters point¬ 
ing out just how wrong we were! We got 
’em, too—but only a few in ratio to the _ 
number of letters each issue of the mag¬ 
azine draws from its audience. Reflection 
tells us this doesn’t really prove our point 
beyond doubt; but experiments are always 
interesting! —Ed. 

WHAT MAKES A CLASSIC? 

Dear Mr. Browne: 

I would like to say that I consider your 
lead novel, “Vengeance of the Golden God” 
by E. K. Jarvis, one of the worst novels, 
scientific or otherwise, that I have ever 
read. Based on a good idea, it was writ¬ 
ten in an absolutely childish way. Why, 
it sounded to me like the thrilling adven¬ 
tures of Captain Spaceship, or some darn- 
fool thing like that. On the other hand, 
the last story in the book, “Divided We 
Fall” by Raymond F. Jones, was excel¬ 
lent. It deserved to be the lead novel. 

I would like to call your attention to 
a point. The late master, H. G. Wells, 
once said something to the effect that the 
thing out of the ordinary, one gimmick 
so to speak. I think this holds true today. 

I. am sick of reading boring stories about 
spaceman’s inns, or cloud cities, or other 
strange places where everything seems to 
be taken for granted. All of the great 
classics—both by Wells and the other early 
masters—have just one thing different, 
and thus makes the story much more in¬ 
teresting and horrifying. It is fear of the 


unknown that does it. The first man to 
land on Venus is going to be much more 
terrified of the strange creatures there 
than the man who has lived there all his 
life. 

As far as sexy covers and stories go, 
I am in favor of them as long as there 
is not too much. An overdose of anything 
can become boring. 

R. R. Perkins 
Sanbornton, N. H. 

There are a great many fine science 
fiction stories that follow the formula you 
mention—and a great many others that 
ignore it completely. Lik$ almost any other 
genre of writing, science fiction is much 
too varied and complex for such general¬ 
izations to hold up... As for "Vengeance 
of the Golden God’’, many readers 
thought it one of the best yams we’ve 
ever run, while placing “Divided We Fall!’ 
well down the list. Just one more exam¬ 
ple of “a guy likes what he likes T’ — Ed. 

FROM THE OTHER SIDE 


Dear Sirs: 

Congrats on your third post-war British 
editions of your AS / FA series. The stand¬ 
ard of your stories is very high indeed 
compared with most other British publi¬ 
cations. The news that they are being 
published monthly now is good news in¬ 
deed. If your stories keep their high 
standard I shall keep recommending them 
to my friends, some of whom are disap¬ 
pointed with what they have read in this 
field of fiction. Congrats again on your 
very fine mags. 

Charles Gilroy 
8 Hay Road 
Craigmillar, 
Edinburg, Scotland 

“REAL TALENT IS SCARCE” 


Dear Ed: 

Although I discovered modern fantasy 
and science-fiction only about six months 
ago (via STRANGE PORTS OF CALL), 
I have already come to appreciate your 
editorial in the June issue of AMAZING. 
After reading several excellent antholoiges 
and many issues of the magazines de¬ 
voted to fantasy and science-fiction, I see 
that although a great deal can be done 
within the field, it still takes real talent 
and originality to produce outstanding 
stories. The top stories are out of this 
world—but there should be more of them! 

You asked if we readers would like to 
learn more about the authors. I would!!! 
Just for a starter: Ray Bradbury (tops 
for my money), Murray Leinster, Jack 
Williamson, Henry Kuttner, Robert Hein- 
lein, L. Ron Hubbard, L. Sprague de 
Camp, Fredric Brown, Walt Sheldon, John 
D. MacDonald and Mack Reynolds. Am 
also interested in the few feminine writers 
in this field: Margaret St. Clair, Leigh 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Brackett, C. L. Moore—. Of course, if you 
prefer to tell us about Paul Anderson, 
Robert Bloch, Theodore Sturgeon, George 
0. Smith, etc., I shan’t object 1 

Here’s to bigger and better editorials 
about our favorite writers! (Incidentally, 
won't your editorials be easier for you 
to write if you devote them to brief bio¬ 
graphical sketches of your authors????? 
Why not keep the editorial page to your¬ 
self—and take another page or two for 
your writer profiles? 

Kay Chelenudos 
(No address) 

Many of the writers you mention are 
so well known to science-fiction readers 
that we’re hesitant over presenting biog¬ 
raphies of them. Very soon now, however, 
we’ll be publishing many stories by writ¬ 
ers new to stf—writers we’ve been work¬ 
ing with in an effort to bring something 
fresh and different into the field. We 
think our readers will enjoy meeting these 
authors, and pretty comprehensive bio¬ 
graphies concerning them will appear 
from time to time. — Ed. 

IF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA’S YOUR 
DISH 

Dear Editor: 

I note a few letters jn your reader’s 
columns on psychic phenomenom and Veli- 
kovsky’s “Worlds In Collision”. Very def¬ 
initely, many scientists will have to revise 
some of their dogmatic views. Those sf 
fans who are interested in psychic phen¬ 
omena might be interested in Prof. S. W. 
Tromp’s “Psychical Physics”, Elsevier 
Press, N. Y.C., N. Y„ $8.00. It goes into 
a thorough scientific analysis of para- 
psychic phenomena and is really a jolter. 
A book review of mine on this work is in 
the October, 1950 issue of the “Proceed- 
Some casual investigations of mine verify 
Prof. Tromp’s and Yaeger’s findings on 
ings of the Institute of Radio Engineers”, 
homing, dowsing and divining and have 
located magnetic-sense centers behind and 
above the temples in the case of some ESP 
—sensitive individuals. I also noted mag¬ 
netic-sensing reactions in the case of ani¬ 
mals and insects. Other more obscure 
psychic observations have been forwarded 
to Prof. Tromp. Recent unbiased investi¬ 
gations of old armorers, prophets, astrolo¬ 
gers, alchemist#, witchdoctors, etc. writings 
have also unveiled a considerable amount 
of useful data. We still have an awful 
lot of so-far hidden lore to learn, for all 
our “science". 

Ted Powell 
24 Nassau Road 
Great Neck, L. I., N.Y. 

We’ll still have "an awful lot to learn ” 
a thousand years from now. It seems that 
the more scientists uncover, the greater 
the untapped source becomes l — Ed. 


THE SUN NEVER SETS, ETC. 

Dear Mr. Browne: 

Although I have been a reader of 
AMAZING STORIES since the early 
’30’s, when possible, this is the first time 
I’ve ever written. 

As you probably know sf has a power¬ 
ful following in Britain in spite of the 
difficulties during the war years of ob¬ 
taining U. S. editions. However, things 
are much better now, and we have in ad¬ 
dition to U. S. reprints at least one all- 
British quarterly which is up to stand¬ 
ard. Also the promise of another to come 
shortly. Of course, there is a pretty wide 
gap in my AS reading between 1939 and 
1948 except for a few picked up in vari¬ 
ous places: Kiosks in Athens, second-hand 
stores in Port Said, and newsstands in 
Malta. That was before the supply ceased 
in Malta; with the number containing 
"Giants of Mogo”—if I remember rightly. 

There seems from time to time to be a 
good deal of argument between sf fans, 
comparing the early stories with those of 
the present day. 

Personally, I am inclined to think that 
the average is rather lower now, but per¬ 
haps we "old-timers” in looking back are 
inclined to dwell on the “Skylark” series 
and Stanley G. Weinbaum’s stuff. Recent¬ 
ly 1 received some of these works in book 
form and must say that they are even 
better than I remembered them to be. 

Why do you always have undressed fe¬ 
males on the cover? I don’t think this is 
attractive to the average sf reader. My 
wife sometimes looks at them in a thought¬ 
ful kind of way. Why not leave them out 
and let the heroes or villains concentrate 
their attention on the space-biasing or 
dimension-hopping ? 

The September issue was good (what 
there was of it), “The Eternal Eve” and 
“Time Is a Coffin” being the best. The 
October issue better still; “Seven Came 
Back" won here. 

In conclusion, I’d be glad to send on 
my copies of the British quarterly to any 
American sf fan who cares to have it, 
and any of the others published here that 
turn out to be worth reading. Just drop 
me a line. Best of luck. 

John Revans, E. A. 
H.M.S. "Helmsdale” 
c'o F. M. 0. Portland 
Dorset, England 

“THOSE COVERS—” AGAIN 
Dear Mr. Browne: 

I have been reading your two magazines 
for a long time and I think it’s about 
time for me to write. 

I am 15 and I have been reading AMAZ¬ 
ING STORIES and FANTASTIC AD¬ 
VENTURES since I was 10. I want to tell 
you that I don’t like some of your covers. 
When I bought the October issue of 
AMAZING the clerk looked at me as if 
I were a sex maniac or something. The 
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September issue was almost as bad, but 
I think your worst one was the August 
issue of FA. If my parents ever got a 
glimpse of THAT one—well, I’d have to 
stop reading your wonderful magazines. 

I really enjoy your stories. Some of the 
best (in my opinion) were THE LOST 
BOMB by Eog Phillips, THIS WAY OUT 
by Julian Krupa, THE MASTERS OF 
SLEEP, by L. Ron Hubbard, THE MEN¬ 
TAL ASSASSINS, by Gregg Conrad, and 
THE MECHANICAL GENIUS by Gilbert 
Grant. \ 

I enjoy the short features at the end 
of each story very much. In fact, I enjoy 
everything about your magazines except 
the covers. Yours are the ONLY magazines 
in the science-fantasy fields as far as I’m 
concerned, so how about improving those 
covers? 

I hope you print my letter because I 
am a Burroughs’ fan and I want to know 
if anyone in the Olympia area has any 
Burroughs’ books that he might be will¬ 
ing to sell or trade. 

I may be the only fan who thinks so, 
but you have plenty of letter space, and 
I would even suggest that you cut out 
those letters that practically applaud your 
sexy covers. 

Thanks a lot for having St. John il¬ 
lustrate a story in November AMAZING. 
He’s the best artist you have, and my 
favorite. How old is he? He’s been il¬ 
lustrating Burroughs’ yarns since 1915. 
By the way, what’s his full name? 

Zane Motteler 
1815 Water St. 
Olympia, Washington 

J. Allen St. John, who did so much to¬ 
ward making “Tarzan” a world-wide fa¬ 
vorite of three generations of readers, is 
still a top-flight artist. We’d have to 
have his permission to state his age! — Ed. 

COVER TO COVER! 

Dear Mr. Browne: 

Let me congratulate Ziff-Davis for their 
wise choice of a cover on the Nov. ish. 
I was getting so fed up with all the lush 
babes on the covers of AS lately. Good 
old R. G. J. can sure conjure up a good 
stf cover when he tries. Leave us hope 
for many more covers like this. 

And now to the stories. “All Heroes 
Are Hated”.—if there were a top ten of 
the best stf stories published in AS, I’m 
sure this story would be high up among 
them. It’s just screaming for a sequel; I 
hope friend Lesser won’t disappoint us. 

“Who’s That Knocking at My Door?”— 
enjoyable reading, but nothing to rave 
about. 

"The World of Reluctant Virgins”— 
the story was up to par, but the title 
should have been left on one of Jupiter’s 
moons. 

“Brothers Under the Skin”—this one 
was the second best in the ish. A well- 
knit plot with lots of spice (sounds like 
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a recipe, doesn’t it?). Like to see more 
from yance. 

“The Day the Bomb Fell"—this story 
was a superb piece of descriptive writ¬ 
ing. After I read the story I looked out 
the window at the huge refinery, about 
a mile away, and a queer empty feeling 
came over me. It really makes you think. 

“One of Our Planets Ib Missing”—a 
very fine yarn, up to the end, that is. 
What a silly ending for a good story. 
The author had a good idea in his head, 
but didn’t develop it. Sorry to see it. It 
could have been an even better story. 

“The Deivl In a Box”—By now you’ve 
probably discovered the linos’ error or 
yours, so I won’t mention it. Again I have 
nothing but compliments for a fine story 
such as this. Very easy reading. 

The Reader’s Forum: J. G. David’s let¬ 
ter was by far the best. Since FA has a 
“writ e-a-letter-and-get-an-original contest 
on, why can’t AS get in on it too? 

Jan Romanoff 
26601 S. Western 
Lomita, California 

A TECHNICIAN TELLS US 


Mr. Browne— 

Four roses to you sir, either in a bou¬ 
quet or a bottle, (choose one) for your 
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Actually be 1 to 3 inches taller. A new 
scientific method for permanent height in¬ 
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Los Angeles. 
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thought-provoking editorial in the "ob¬ 
servatory” in the latest issue of AMAZ¬ 
ING STORIES. 

It was potent enough to draw me away 
from my transmitter schematics and delve 
into the significance of the unnamed writ¬ 
er’s stated opinions. 

If I had sufficient command of the 
English language, my letter would contain 
passages of flowery praise for both you 
and Mr. Hamling, but alas—no ability, so 
on with my cramped style. 

Let’s say I consider myself one of your 
average readers. I’m 26 years old, mar¬ 
ried, with one son. I’m employed as a 
broadcast engineer by the local radio sta¬ 
tion. My wife is slowly being converted 
but still raises one eyebrow when she sees 
me reading any of the present stf mags 
(those covers!!!). I read stf for relaxa¬ 
tion, for the thought-inducing ideas in 
many of the stories and lastly but mainly 
for the many new technical aspects that 
are sometimes involved. I do not read 
every stf mag that pops up on the news¬ 
stands because our budget won’t permit 
it. A large portion of the amount set 
aside for magazines goes for the techni¬ 
cal manuals that concern my work, i.e., 
electronics. 

I could show proof that any technical 
discrepancy that appears in an stf story 
is hashed and rehashed among our group 
of technicians. Yet, we aren’t a fan club. 
In fact, we’re still arguing over the theme 
of one of writer Craig Browning’s stories 
that appeared in FA a couple months 
ago. 

In regards to that story, Mr. Hamling 
should have used the one and only letter 
that I have ever written to an editor, as 
a concrete foundation for his argument 
with the unnamed writer. 

I had no idea Mr. Hamling would pub¬ 
lish that letter since it was rather critical 
but still contained mathematical proof of 
my criticism. Mr. Browning replied to my 
letter; offering his method of theoretical 
reasoning in creating the story but in no 
way pouring forth vituperation or sly in¬ 
sults because someone had dared to criti¬ 
cize his “baby” as some other writers are 
prone to do. He gained my respect, ad¬ 
miration and a faithful reader because of 
his broad-mindedness. 

Unfortunately, I was semantically un¬ 
prepared for his explanation; so I have 
forwarded his reply to a physicist friend 
of mine who is using our subject for 
debate as the victim in his work on im¬ 
proving the image othicon and cathode ray 
tube. I’ll forward my reply to Mr. Brown¬ 
ing thru Mr. Hamling in the near future. 

The preceding was long and boring 
(meaning this missive) but it is what I 
consider adequate proof that I, as an aver¬ 
age stf areder, am interested technically in 
the story structures. I follow stf as faith¬ 
fully as my budget will permit. I might 
add that sometimes I don’t get my mon¬ 
ey’s worth, sometimes I do. 
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Here at our radio station we have an 
announcement asking consumers to buy by 
brand name. It states that by buying a 
brand name they can be sure of getting 
value in return for payment. In my es¬ 
timation Ziff-Davis has always been a 
well-known brand name and constitutes 
definite dividends for the sum invested. 

Mr. Browne, take that unnamed writer 
aside and “wise him up” as we say in 
the Navy. Stf readers are fans...we don’t 
have to belong to clubs or write veritable 
manuscripts to editors to express our sen¬ 
timent.. We have a more effective method 
if the magazine material displeases us. We 
just quit buying the blasted thing. 

Now I’m going back into my shell. 



Lebanon, Pennsylvania 

We recently heard from the writer 
whose remarks brought on the editorial 
you mention. He admits he’s not quite so 
convinced about the amount of science 
that should go into science-fiction, or just 
how valid that science must be. But he 
reaffirms his belief that characters and 
their problems make the story, rather than 
the science—a view with which we com¬ 
pletely concur. — Ed. 

LET’S NOT GET TECHNICAL! 
Dear Sir: 

I am a new. reader of science fiction, 
and as such I am rather uncritical. For 
lack of reading material I bought your 
magazine one day and have since turned 
into a very rabid fan. 

Speaking as one who just struggled 
through chemistry, I find some of your 
stories a little too technical. I hope Rog 
Phillips will forgive me, but the Matrix 
stories were far beyond my comprehen- 

In general I think you have a pretty 
good level of writing. Naturally, some of 
it is on the Hollywood script basis; you 
can’t be perfect. , 

I think your readers would be inter¬ 
ested in the sf anthologies on the market. 
“The Other Side of the Moon”, “Shot in 
the Dark”, and the collections of best sto¬ 
ries of the year all provide a high grade 
of writing and originality. 

I’m glad to see that sf is coming into 
its own on the radio, TV. and movies. 
More and more people will leave the body 
in the vicar’s rose garden and find their 
reading pleasure in the spaceways. 

I would like to hear from a fan club 
in the Cleveland area, if such exists. 

Noreen Kane 
11610 Detroit 
Cleveland 2. Ohio 


Address your letters 
to 

THE READER'S FORUM 
c/e Amaiing Stories 
364 Madison Avo., 

Now York 17. N. Y. 
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TWO AND TWO MAKE . . . ? 


By W. R. CHASE 


S OMETIMES, to make a point, a lec¬ 
turer or talker will state that “two 
and two don’t always equal four. He’s 
not trying to wise-crack or to be particu¬ 
larly smart. He’s illustrating one of those 
surprising facts that seem to deny horse- 
sense logic, yet are, in fact, perfectly 
clear and understandable when you think 
about them. Almost always the catchiness 
lies in the figures and symbols used rath¬ 
er than in the reasoning. Probably the 
best place to look for these anamolies, is 
in a branch of mathematics called vector 
algebra. 

Basically vector algebra is very simple. 
It happens that it is easy to represent 
forces and torques and other mechanical 
electrical quantities by means of straight 
lines of a length proportionate to the quan¬ 
tity and in the same direction as the quan¬ 
tity. This is shown by a line tipped with 
a little arrow. While this sort of symbol¬ 
ogy is convenient to demonstrate with, you 
have to go back to letters and symbols 
for actual calculation. Thus a vector will 
be called “A” or “B” or “Z” or the like. 

Consequently when you add vectors (say 
two forces for example like five pounds 
and ten pounds) you don’t get simply fif¬ 
teen pounds except in one special case— 
if the vectors are operating in the same 
line. Otherwise you get some new vector 
which depends upon the angle between 
the two. Thus vector A plus vector B can 
be almost any quantity. It’s not a simple 
case of two and two. 

Even more advanced and tricky is the 
fact that vectors are used to illustrate 
electrical quantities like the magnetic 
field around a wire. In such a case that 
vector is what is called the "cross product" 
of the two vectors of electric field and 
electric current. Consequently vector A 
times vector B is something entirely dif¬ 
ferent than a simple multiplication even 
though the same “operational” symbols are 
used. 

All of this leads to the major distinction 
in mathematics; there are two fundamen¬ 
tal entities with which we deal—symbols 
and operators. You represent physical 
things or facts with symbols and you 
represent operations upon those things 
with other symbols called operators. It 
doesn’t make any difference what the sub¬ 
ject. So long as you stick to a logical sys¬ 
tem, the game is true. 

Don’t therefore, be frightened away 
from a mathematical argument just be¬ 
cause it looks complicated. Regardless of 
how complex it appears it still deals with 
very fundamental, elementary things and 
it’s just the rules of the game which are 
complicated. 

Before this was understood, mathema- 
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ticians stood on their heads trying to make 
sense of the famous expression “the square 
root of minus one.” What did it mean? 
How could you handle it? The answer 
came like a thunderbolt. You could handle 
it as you chose, depending upon what you 
wanted it to mean 1... 


BUTCHER IN THE DEEPS 


By WILLIAM KARNEY 


T HE CATACLYSMIC war of the fu¬ 
ture will see the employment of the 
super submarine on a larger scale than 
ever before. It is the one type of sea-going 
vessel which can’t be easily dealt with 
by rockets, by planes or jets. Super sub¬ 
marine refers not to a gigantic undersea 
craft, but rather to a small, high-speed, 
almost indetectible under sea ship which 
is self-contained by virtue of its snorkel 
breathing apparatus, and which moves be¬ 
neath the water on engines which may 
in themselves employ some sort of jet 
principle like the squid it emulates. Such 
a submarine will be almost a free agent. 

And since any future global war such 
as we might engage in, will require the 
movement of vast amounts of materials 
by surface ship, such an under sea men¬ 
ace, can actually be the enemy’s trump 
card. It must be combatted—but how? 

Right now the most active department 
in nautical research is the anti-submarine 
group. It’s not fooling itself. It knows that 
such a submarine is in the cards and it 
must be dealt with. Therefore every en¬ 
ergy is being bent toward battling it. De¬ 
tecting devices of every kind are won¬ 
derfully improved and capable of sensing 
a lobster’s wiggle at tremendous distances. 

Detecting devices aren’t enough though. 
You must be able to kill what you find! 
And the boys are grinding out gadgets 
for that purpose too. The latest wrinkle 
in a whole series of ingenious contrivances 
employ a shot-gun principle instead of the 
usual bull’s-eye type. 

Low-speed planes, perhaps even helicop¬ 
ters and blimps will fly over the area in 
which the submarine has been detected. 
Then from their bellies they will disgorge, 
not bombs, but high-velocity rockets, small 
ones, which will rip into the water in a 
scatter-pattern, dozens at a time, hoping 
to net and puncture the lurking sub. The 
small, efficient rockets, resembling bazoo¬ 
ka projectiles need only touch the sub to 
punch a hole in it. Fuses will be so ar¬ 
ranged to blow on contact. 

The scatter principle of shooting, while 
seemingly more wasteful, is probably bet¬ 
ter in the long run. An evasive submarine 
is not easy to get with any type of weap¬ 
on. And with under sea craft operating 
in wolf packs, perhaps they can be blown 
out of the water, as a shotgun blows ducks 
from a flight I 
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I IN FRIENDLY BATTLE I 

By 

A. T. KEDZIE I 

W E, IN THE United States, in terms 

of mechanisms, observatories and in¬ 

struments, have unquestionably the great¬ 
est astronomical facilities ' in the world. 
We are prime "data-feeders” and our dis¬ 
coveries are channeled out to the world 
continually. As had been true in most 
basic science, the foreigners' specialty is 
the use of these data, in the most abstruse 
and theoretical sense. 

In the twenties and thirties, the English 
in particular have contributed greatly to 
theoretical astronomy. The names of Jeans, 
Eddington, and Milne are well known to 
all students of astrophysics. These men 
layed the foundation of the modern con¬ 
cept of stellar evolution and decay. The 
recent death of E. A. Milne closed the 
curtain on this brilliant trio’s work, bvrt 
that death by no means ended the man’s 
influence. 

Between them, Milne and Eddington 
conducted a rarified, theoretical argument 
whose repercussions caused a final 
straightening out and understanding of 
the nature of a star’s interior. Milne 
believed that a study of the mass, the 
radiation intensity and the raiius of a 
star enabled astronomers to compute the 
conditions inside that star. Eddington on 
the other hand, assumed certain internal 
stellar conditions and deduced the output 
of a star, a diametrically opposite idea. 
Eventually Eddington’s technique was 
verified, but in the smoke of the battle, 
Milne’s contributions could not be neglect¬ 
ed. Milne did great work in relativity, 
unifying many elusive concepts and at his 
death was deep in the eternal problem 
of connecting electrodynamic theory with 
relativity. 

It is interesting to note that Milne was 
Strictly a "paper and pencil’’ astronomer, 
a type of scientist in which Europeans 
seem to excell, and which is no less im¬ 
portant than the men who deliver the 
information. In the Western world this 
blend of theoretical with practical seems 
to be most fruitful. The name of Milne 
will long be remembered in astronomy. 


THE CLUB HOUSE 

(Concluded From Page 148) 


three months for the review to appear 
from the time you send it, and sometimes 
four months. 

When you read this my address will be 
in New York where Mari and I are mov¬ 
ing. Wherever you have sent your fanzines 
they will be forwarded to me. Until fur¬ 
ther notice it would be best to send all 
mail and fanzines to the Ziff-Davis New 
York offices, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 


—ROG PHILLIPS 
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(3att Influence Others 


With Your Thinking! 


r J'RV IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon an¬ 
other person seated in a room with yon, without his 
noticing it. Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and loot in your direction. Simple—yet it is 
a positive demonstration that thought generates a mental 
energy which can he projected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you realize how much of 
your success and happiness in life depend upon your 
influencing others? Is it not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view—to be receptive to 
your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

How many times have you wished there were some way 
you could impress another favorably—get across to film 
or her your ideas? That thoughts can he transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifically 
demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind by the ancients are now known to be fact—not 
fable. The method whereby these things can be inten¬ 
tionally, not accidentally, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians—one of the schools of 
ancient wisdom existing throughout the world. To thou¬ 
sands everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicrucians have 


privately taught this nearly-lost art of the practical usd 


This Free Book Points Out the Way 

The Rosicrucians (noi a religious organization) invite 
you to explore the powers of your mind. Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accomplishment. They will show 
you how to use your natural forces and talents to do 
things you now think are beyond your ability. Use the 
I coupon below and send for a copy of the fascinating 
sealed free book. “The Mastery of Life/* which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit by 
its application to your daily affairs. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 


Scribe Y.B.R~ The Rosicrucians. AMORG 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose. California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of the book, ‘The 
Mastery of Life.” I am interested in learning hovq 
I may receive instructions about the full use of my 
natural powers. 

Name._ 

Address._-State- 








